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OUR 


PHOTOGRA P HS 


Credit for photographs (of which there were many excellent ones this year) 
is noted on the caption pages with each set of photographs. 

The Photograph Editor wishes to express his gratitude and appreciation to 
all of the photographers for their indulgence and patience in entrusting their 
negatives to him. 

(And the editor adds 1 — you should see the effort and time put in and copies 
made by Jim, of each of your negatives. Many were the nights he and Beth put in 
selecting, grouping and regrouping all of the pictures submitted to get them all 
in--- within the limited budget alloted to him. I know that you too will agree 
that the value of the book is greatly enhanced by the fine work done by Jim and 
these photographs. Ed.) 


This year's exceptional cover is by Al Schmitz. It is Glacier Peak from 
Suiattle Pass, with the densely forested Miner's Creek Valley in the foreground. 
This photograph, more than any other, expressed all phases of the Wilderness Area, 
with its glacier covered summit, its deeply eroded canyons and its heavily forested 
valleys. 

The back cover is by Don Levy. Don has caught the awesome feeling that one 
gets as you come over Island Pass and are confronted by that stark sheaf of dark 
rock standing forth from the surrounding glacial terrain. Banner Peak with Ritter 
to the right. 
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THANKS 


In previous Base Camp Books, we have attempted to thank 
those who contributed to the success of the Base Camps. 

Naturally we would like to do it again this year—but we 
don’t know where to begin — with over 800 in the various Camps 
scattered from here to Canada. 

So please allow me the privilege of saying to you personally, 
just as personally as if I had your hand in mine and with the warm 
pressure of friendship, 

THANK YOU 


and that YOU means you who are reading this G 

There is a lot I’d like to say this year, but my heart is 
too full (and I am sure that yours must be too) over the recent 
deaths of our beloved friends Bob Thompson and Peter Friedrichsen, 
our two past Campmasters and irreplaceable leaders. 

So, this year, please allow our words of appreciation to 
remain un-uttered. Rather let our thoughts be a silent tribute 
to these departed friends. 


Oliver Kehrlein 
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To Our Beloved Friends 


ROBERT A. THOMPSON & PETER FRIEDRICHSEN 


The Sierra Club Base Camps have lost two of their 
finest leaders, and we Base Campers have lost two 
of our most beloved friends - Bob Thompson and 
Peter Friedrichsen. Both men filled the same 
official niche in Camp, a responsibility that 
required good judgement, tact and above all, an 
understanding and sympathetic heart. 

Both were true mountaineers, and as leaders 
gave everyone a perfect feeling of confidence, not 
only along the forested trail but on the snow fields 
and up among the summit crags. Both men help me un- 
stintingly and unselfishly in the difficult task of 
rescuing fellow climbers. 

Bob and I were at Stanford together, but he oc¬ 
cupied a heroic pedestal for all of us undergrad¬ 
uates. Since then, for over 30 years, we have hiked 
and climbed together in the Sierra and in the North. 
For years he was a Base Camper and became our first 
official Campmaster. 

With Peter too, I have hiked and climbed for 
nigh on 30 years. He was a guest in the first Base 
Camp and gave of himself so unselfishly during that 
session that we enlisted him in commissary the fol¬ 
lowing year. He has been a consistent member of 
the official group ever since, succeeding Bob Thomp¬ 
son as Campmaster, when the latter retired in 1951. 
Scudder Nash has written a beautiful eulogy for 
Peter and we have included it here. 

Other men may come, and may be able to replace 
them in camp, but none will ever replace them in 
our hearts. We the Base Campers humbly offer our 
sincerest sympathy and deepest affection to their 
bereaved families. 


A Tribute to Peter from Scudder Nash 

On December 27, 1956, Peter Friedrichsen silently 
bade farewell to his countless friends on this earth 
and passed on to his greatest adventure. 

And so we have camped with Peter for the last time. 
But his twinkling smile, his soft, pleasant voice and 
his kidly, helping hand have been indelibly etched in 
our memories. As long as there is a Base Camp, Peter 
will be with us in spirit. 

Truly a man of the mountains, Peter was happiest 
when roaming the high country or casting his line in 
quest of the wary trout. He had an unusual appreci¬ 
ation of nature 1 s beauties and was intimately acquainted 
with the wildflowers, the forest trees and the highland 
animal folk. 

It was natural for Peter to make friends with every¬ 
one he met. He especially loved children and children 
reciprocated by following him in adoration. 

Peter became a traditional member of Base Camp, 
having participated every year since its inception 
in 1940. His knowledge of mountain ways and camp- 
craft were invaluable to the setting up and smooth 
running of camp. At various times he has been called 
upon to handle every possible detail, from felling 
trees to full management. His title of "Campmaster" 
was evolved to describe the comprehensive service he 
performed; all willingly, all with a smile. Peter had 
a prodigious ability to do nice things for others — 
the finest attribute a person could possess. 

And so we bed farewell to this grand man of the 

mountains - thankful in our hearts that we were 

privileged to know him. - 












BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF OUR TWO FRIENDS 


Robert A 0 Thompson 

Borns April 15, 1881 near Los Banos, California. 
His father came to California in 1850 as a cabin 
boy on a ship, around the Horn. After Bob’s birth, 
they moved to Carmel Valley, and then in 1890 to 
Palo Alto, where they opened a bakery shop 0 

Bob graduated from San Jose High School and 
entered Stanfordo There he played football, while 
working his way through delivering bfead. He was 
the first man in football history to win his block 
S for four years« He graduated in 1905 and then 
taught and coached in Menlo 0 Later he moved to 
Los Angeles and entered the public school system 
as teacher and coach at Polytechnic High School 0 

In 1911, he became principal of Sentous Inter¬ 
mediate School, one of the first junior high 
schools in Los Angeles. In 1924 he was transferred 
to the John Burroughs High School where he remained 
as Principal until his retirement in 1946. 

Bob was married in .1907 to Helen Grant and im¬ 
mediately took her on a honeymoon in the mountains 0 
They had three children, Margaret, Ned and Dorothy. 
All three were raised on burro-trip vacations and 
are well known as Base Campers, especially Ned e 

Bob’s first interest in mountaineering started 
while still at college, when he was employed at 
Camp Curry in YoSemite and spent most of his 
non-working hours, off on the trails 0 His first 
High Trip was in 1908 and first Base Camp in 1946. 
He quit mountaineering under doctor’s orders. 

He died on October 10th 1956, after a severe 
heart attack. 


Peter Friedrichsen 

Borns March 21, 1886, in Rock Valley, Sioux Co., 
Iowa, the eldest of 12 children. Nine years later, 
his family moved to South Dakota, where he received 
his early education and began to develop his outstand¬ 
ing ability as an artiste In 1907 he came to Cali¬ 
fornia and continued his studies at the old California 
Art School, and other art schools in the Bay Area. 

After World War I, during which he was in the Mer¬ 
chant Marine, he went to New York and painted sets 
for opera and other stage productions. Later he 
painted scenery for plays in Carmel, California and 
was associated with such actors and actresses as J. 
Carroll Naish, Rose Mary DeCamp and Gloria Stewart. 

He did the scenic sets for the " Drunkard”, and for 
the n Bird Cage Theater” at ^Knotts Berry Farm. 

In later years he did some very clever work in 
lapidary and jewelry. His silk-screen cards came to 
us every year as a recurring Christmas surprise. 

Peter’s interest in the mountains began on a visit 
to Yosemite in 1914, as a prelude to over 40 years 
of mountaineering. He joined the Sierra Club in 1920 
and participated actively in committee work with 
the Bay Chapter. 

After World War II, he moved to Los Angeles to do 
murals in public buildings — and remained there to 
continue his profession. Peter never married and 
made his home with his niece and nephew Cap and Sandy 
Friedrichsen in Inglewood. His activities with the 
Angeles Chapter of the Club soon brought him into 
prominence, while serving on the Executive and other 
committees. He also assisted Joe Wampler on his 
Havasu and Mexican trips. 



















SCENES FROM EARLY SIERRA CLUB OUTINGS 


Upper lefts Profo Joseph LeConte at Marion Lake in 1925 when he placed the plaque 
there in memory of his wife Marion 0 

Upper centers Scene from the First Sierra Club Outing in 1901 at Tuolumne Meadowo 

Upper rights Ed Taylor and Eo To Parsons blast and dig out snow drifts at Snow Flat 
for the freight teams on their way along the Tioga Road to the Camp at 
Tuolumne Meadows, 1901 0 

Centers William E c (Bill) Colby, as most hightrippers remember him 0 „o.leading his 
last High Tripooo an inspiration to every member on the Outing. 

Right centers Bill Colby, (center) with two companions, on his first visit to Tenaya 
Lake in 1893 9 after six weeks cross-country from Placervilleo 

Lower Lefts Wm» Eo Colby, Duncan McDuffie and Profo Buwalder on a recent visit to 
Yosemite. 

Lower center (above)s Sierrans from first Outing stop for luncheon. 

Lower center (below)s Bill Colby leads party to summit of Mt 0 Dana; behine him are 

Josephine Colby and Mho and Mrs 0 Shannelo 

Lower right centers After five days in the saddle, Colby finally gets his party to 

Tuolumne Meadows, only to find the camp-site fenced off*. Here 
he is reconnoitering for another site, covering all of the Mea¬ 
dows on his horseo 

Lower rights These men have left a rich heritage for all Sierrans who have followed 
thems Wmx E* Colby, Clair Tappaan, Robert Price and Joseph LeConte. 

Extracted from an old collection of pictures— 3 
some black, some sepia, and many blue-prints- 
all excellently reproduced (several clearer 
than the originals) by our photographic editor 
James MacBrideo 
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WILLIAM E. COLBY 
And The First Base Camp 


It was our intention, this year to honor 
William E. Colby by dedicating the Base Camp Book 
to him. Then at the meeting of the Editorial 
Board, one member objected to our presumption: 

’’Who are we”, he asked, ”to honor such a man as 
William Colby? Tt 

’’William Colby 11 , he continued, n has given a 
lifetime of service to the cause of conservation 
and deserves every honor that conservationists 
can give him. The Club members have elected him 
and re-elected him year after year to the Board 

of Directors-for over half a century; for 44 

years he was our secretary, also president for 
two terms, and finally Chairman of the Board and 
now is our Honorary President. 

’’Colleges and Universities have conferred on 
him honorary degrees. The State honored his 
judgement and ability by entrusting to him the 
organization and development of the California 
State Park Commission. Henceforth, every State 
Park and Monument will stand as a perpetual mon¬ 
ument to him. Mountaineers (and the Government) 
have attempted to honor him by naming a mountain, 
a lake, a pass, a meadow and a grove of redwoods 
after him. I know of no other man so honored*. 

What right have we to honor ourselves by dedicat¬ 
ing this Book to him? 11 » 

He paused for breath and a dozen voices jumped 
into the breach: 

’’That is all too true, but the Base Camp is 
different. We feel a close kinship to Bill Colby. 
The Base Camp is a sort of stepchild of his, and 
it is our duty, if not our right, to add our mite 
of honor. So let us dedicate this Book to him. 


even though, in so doing, we gain a bit of re¬ 
flected glory.” 

******** 

Fifty-five years ago. Bill Colby originated 
the summer outings, and he immediately ran into 
all sorts of rough-going in pioneering the ven¬ 
ture. He started with a Base Camp- the first 

three years were nothing more than Base Camps 
like our own-in Tuolumne Meadows, Kings Can¬ 

yon and finally in the Kern River Canyon. Those 
of you, furing the past 16 years, who have taken 
for granted the comforts of Base Camp, can thank 
Bill Colby for laying down the basic principles 
upon which our camps have been functioning. So 
let's see how he got started. 

Retired to Big Sur 

The easiest way is to ask Bill. So we ran 
down to the Big Sur and asked him to fill in the 
details, as far as he could recollect. I wish 
I had time and space here to tell you all about 
that fascinating home nestled among the pines on 
that rugged promontory, with the mountains rising 
high above and the surf breaking far below. It 

was so peaceful, with hardly a sound-only the 

roar of the distant waves and an occasional bark¬ 
ing of some sea-otter or perhaps a sea-lion- 

(Bill has learned to differentiate between them) 
broke the stillness. 

There, the Colbys have built a modern, prac¬ 
tical home, with large picture windows that in¬ 
vite the sunshine and the beauty of the outdoors 
to come inside and live with them. In addition 
to being modern, this home is livable and func¬ 
tional -in every room-and what ! s more it 


reflects the culture of the couple who use it. 
Rare art treasures are evident everywhere and 
the walls are lined with shelves filled with 

books-books that you and I would dearly love 

to reado 


Urged by John Muir 

"We would like to tell you more about this 
eagle’s nest, but must get on with that first 
Club Outing of 55 years ago, when Bill Colby 
dared do something new. The Club was less than 
10 years old, Colby had just been elected as a 
director, with the additional responsibility of 
secretaryship. His law practice was in San 

Francisco, but his heart was in the mountains- 

mountains that he had learned to love on pack 
trips during his college days. He shared with 
John Muir the opinion that a person who loved the 
mountain scenery would fight to preserve it. The 
Club needed such people. So he decided to make 
the experiment and take a group into the heart 
of the Sierra and show them some of its finest 
scenery. 

The Mazamas had conducted such an outing on 
Mt 0 Rainier. So, armed with some of their liter¬ 
ature, he hade his proposal to the Club Directors 
Some, however, were dubious, claiming that moun¬ 
taineers preferred to be alone in the wilds, 
wanted to get away from crowds. But John Muir 
was anxious to get more people back into the 
mountains. The Board finally sanctioned the ven¬ 
ture --providing "that the club treasury was not 
to be in any way responsible for any obligations 
incurred." 

I think that if Colby had then known what 
he was about to undergo, he would never have un¬ 
dertaken the responsibility. 

Tuolumne Meadows was selected for the first 
Outing, because it was remote, and at the same 
time accessible by road. To Bill, the road 
meant inexpensive transportation, as well as 
transportation that would be more certain than 


with pack animals. At least so he thought’. 

Bill Afraid Of High Prices 

The Outing Deposit was set at $25.00, with 
apologies from Colby for the high price. With no 
precedents to go by, he waded into books on dietetics, 
army mess reports, Mazama instructions, et cetera. 

For equipment and grub, he haunted the surplus stores, 
flourishing then as a result of the Spanish Ameri¬ 
can War and Klondike Gold Rush. 

Then came his first stroke of luck. Edward T. 
Parsons had just moved from Portland, where he had 
been a member of the Mazamas, had attended their 
Outing and had been a member of their Outing Com¬ 
mittee . He offered to help and a new Sierra Club 
Outing Committee was thereupon formed. Far into 
the nights they labored on grub and equipment lists. 
Between times they worked out and published announce¬ 
ments and instructions. 

One important instruction they thoughtlessly 

sent out without consulting the girls-to the 

effect, that the length of skirts "should reach half 
way to the knee." The first girl to see this (later 
she became Rachel Colby) promptly asked "Halfway 

above where-the ground or the knee?" Incidentally, 

it was about that time, that the college girls were 
having an intramural battle over skirts’. Should 
they be cut back to the shoe-top? Or left sweeping 
the dirt? 


With Lifted Eyebrows 

It took years of daring and eyebrow lifting for 
the long skirts to give way to knee length, thence 
to the divided skirt, later to those terrible 
bloomers and finally to riding breeches and jeans. 

There were lots of other things learned that 
first year, for instance. Members 9 dunnage was 
limited to 30 pounds, with a small additional fee 

for excess-but nothing said about size. Then two 

girls brought in a bulky mattress (one of those new 
overstuffed kind). It didn’t weigh too much, so 
that, between them, they had but little excess to 















pay for 0 But it took a mule, all by itself, to 
carry it to Porcupine Flat, and required a large 
proportion of one of the wagons to get it the 
rest of the way 0 

Even In Those Bays - Cook Troubles I 
Suddenly Bill found that cooks didn T t like 
cooking on wood stoves in the open for large 
numbers of people. Time was drawing close and 
he was tering his hair in desperation when Clay 
Gooding came in with offers to help. He w©s. 
promptly sent up to Chinatown to shanghai the 
first Chinaman he met. 

Stroke of good luck number two. By pure 
chance. Clay ran into Charlie Tuck, who had 
just returned from China, too late for his 
summer resort job. Would he like to cook for 
the Sierra Club in the high mountains? That 
sounded like heaven to Charlie, so for the next 
13 years, he cooked for the Outings and every¬ 
body loved him 0 Then one winter he diedo 

Colby Afraid of Failure 
To further insure the success of the Outing, 
Colby induced several of the well known men of 
the Club to sign up for the trip. Among them 
were: John Muir, then President, who drove 

there with his two daughters Wanda and Helen; 
also Br, C 0 Hart Merriam, head of the U.S. Bio¬ 
logical Surveyj Theodore Hittell, the historian, 
who persisted in reading the entire text of his 
new book "The History of Yosemite Valley" at 
campfire one very cold night. 

Professor Joseph LeConte started on the trip, 
reached Yosemite and there took sick and died. 
Dr. E 0 Robson Taylor, who had accompanied Prof. 
LeConte, returned to San Francisco with the re¬ 
mains o 


William Ke ith Burns H ittell 7 s 
Bald Pate 

Another participant, William Keith painted 
continuously during the trip and caused the dear 
ladies to become quite upset, because he persis¬ 
ted in stirring up the campfire and the flying 
sparks kept landing on Hittell 7 s bald pate. W # 

R. Dudley, professor at Stanford and an author¬ 
ity on Pacific Coast trees brought with him a 
young botanist Herbert Evans, loaded down with 
plant presses. Evans later became professor of 
Biochemistry and a discoverer of vitamins. Also 
participating were Wn Denman of U.S. Court of 
Appeals; and the wife of Judge Myrick, a 70 year 
old woman who proved a good sport, even on the 
last day. 

The most immaculately dressed man in camp 
was Ford Carpenter, head of the U.S. Weather 
Bureau in San Diego. He was immaculate until 
the morning he was breakfasting on a log and it 
rolled over, messing up his last white shirt with 
mush. 


A Lady - NOT a Mountaineer 
One misfit guest precipitated the decision 
that proper screening was necessary and that 
henceforth none but members would be allowed on 
the trip. This woman evidenced her unfitness 
even before the start. For a preliminary hike 
to Glacier Point, David Curry made up luncheon 

for the party- for each person a sandwich, 

an apple, a boiled egg, a single piece of cake, 
et cetera, and then in honor of the Club he sent 
along a nice white table cloth. At Glacier Point 
the luncheon was. neatly laid out on the table 
cloth by the earlier arrivals. Everyone waited 
patiently until the last laggard arrived, in¬ 
cluding her "ladyship". The latter plunked her¬ 
self down in the middle of the only clean spot 







- - - the table cloth 1 . 0 . and proceeded to 
stuff herself with all the cake she could hold 0 

She was the type, who at the last moment, 
decided that the trail was too tough and that 
she would have to have a horse. Some other mem¬ 
ber gave up his. Then later when she wanted 
down, she commandeered the nearest man to help 
her dismount and passed over the horse for him 
to lead until she was ready to mount again. On 
one narrow stretch of the trail, she decided to 
get off, but no man was in sight. She became 
hysterical and the horse took off. So she yelled 
louder and he ran faster 0 Finally he bolted 
through the woods and under a low branch 0 She 
grabbed the branch and was left dangling and 
screamingo Dr. Theodore Hengstler, professor 
of law at Hastings, gallantly came to the rescue 
She grabbed him tightly around the neck and they 
both went down in a heap. 

Later, when she found a sick woman being 
given hot bouillon, she insisted that that was 
just what she needed, and nothing else; that is, 
until the supply ran out. But the climax came 
when she discovered that the medical kit con¬ 
tained a small amount of medicinal whiskey. She 
suddenly became terribly distressed with a 
malady that only whiskey could cure i 

However, she was only one of Bill’s minor 
vexations. He was having some big ones, too, 
that only he could cope with. We’ll look at 
them a bit later after reviewing what was troubl¬ 
ing the members and what they were learning: 

What Everybody Knows 0 

1. It gets cold at night time in the mountains 
and city clothes are not warm enough. 

2 0 When it rains in the mountains, it rains and 
you get wet clear through. A hot fire and a 


change of dry clothes is the answer. 

3. Stylish women’s hats won’t take a licking in a 
mountain wind or hail storm. Take your husband 9 s 
or brother 9 s next year. 

4 0 Alpen stocks are useful on snow and ice up North, 
but down here they look best in ads. 

5. Leave the army canvas cots to the army. It is too 
cold for them in the mountains. 

6. Folding chairs are best left at home in the gar¬ 
den. Use rocks or a log up here. 

7. A 10 pound sleeping bag is worth 20 pounds of 
blankets. 

As for Bill, he was learning a lot about mountain 
logisticso And every outing-leader since Bill has 
been trying to overcome that same inertia that mo¬ 
tivates our high elevation system of transportation, 
■i.e., our packers. Poor Bill, he got a double dose 
of grief that first trip. 

The Trouble Was Only Beginning 
That Tioga Hoad gave him a false sense of secur¬ 
ity. He knew that it was in bad shape, but relied on 
the company who owned the road to repair it in order 
to retain their franchise. Crocker had been given 
$1200 to do the work and it should have been done by 
now. The first inkling of trouble reached Bill in 
YoSemite, in the form of rumors that the teams were 
still at Crocker Station and that there wasn f t much 
left of the road. So you can imagine his predica¬ 
ment. Here he had 90 people down in the Valley rarin’ 
to get started for the High Country. Up there, some¬ 
where, were three teams with all of the food and 
equipment, on a road that was rapidly being swallowed 
up by washouts and snow drifts 0 

early the next morning, after leaving the the mem¬ 
bers with Parsons (to harden up and acclimate). Bill 
started out on horseback for Crocker’s Station, 25 
miles away. Mind you, he was not a horseman, but he 
was in for a lot of horseback riding the next few days. 










The first authentic news he received was that 
one of the horses had died! He had foreseen 
this possibility and had a kid with an extra 
horse along* The next day* while leading the 
stock down to the stream for water* one of the 
drivers had a stroke* Then while everyone was 
taking care of the sick man, the animals started 
back for Merced* Luckily* Crocker saw them* 
rounded them up and drove them back, with the 
loss of only one day. The sick man died and 
the boy was given his job* 

There Goes That Bridge \ 

The next serious set-back came at the crossing 
of the Middle Fork of the South Fork of the 
Tuolumne* The bridge across the deep gorge there 
had been washed out, and Crocker’s men were re¬ 
building ito Colby arrived as they were lowering 
the last stringer into place. It was a tense 
moment. Only the boss spoke, or rather yelled, 
his orders over the roar of the tumbling cata¬ 
ract below. If that log missed, it would mean 
a new start and a day or so further delay* 

Gently they eased one end onto the far buttress 
and secured it as best they could. Then as they 
gradually lowered the other and heavier end 
toward the near buttress, eveyone held tight. 
Suddenly, with the sound of a rifle shot, the 
rope snapped, and the log started to roll. 

Groans mixed with curses filled the air, as it 
kept on rolling. Men scattered to keep from 
being shoved into the gorge* By some sort of 
a miracle, the log rolled to within inches of 
the place set for it . . . and stopped! 

That night, they planked it over and the teams 
crossed by daylight. Next came Yosemite Creek, 
with the water at the fording place not only 
high and turbulent, but filled with great bould¬ 
ers. The men had to wade chest high into the 
icy torrent, plant dynamite and blow up the ob¬ 
structing rocks. Then the loads had to be shifted. 


with the perishables (flour, sugar, et cetera) 
placed high on top. The animals swam across 
with the wagon beds half floating on the rush¬ 
ing waters. Bill heaved a sigh of relief and 
sent word down for the members to start up the 
next morning. 

Twelve Horsepower Plus A Gang Of Men 
Next came that long pull out of Yosemite 
Creek with four tired horses hitched to each 
wagon. The roadbed was vile, deep with sand 
and dust, and uncertain with rocks. It soon 
became evident that the teams couldn’t make the 
grade. So he doubled up with eight horses to 
the first wagon. They got a bit further but only 
by dint of much lashing and cursing. As a last 
resort, they hitched all 12 horses ahead of that 
first wagon, and with all men pushing, they man¬ 
aged to finally get it over the hump. Men and 
horses were exhausted and had to rest up before 
taking on the other wagons in turn. 

Meanwhile the members arrived at Porcupine 
Flattired, dirty and ready for their first mesfel 
and a well-earned night’s rest in the wilds. 
Everybody enjoyed the dinner which was promptly 
cooked up after the arrival of the freight teams. 
After an interesting campfire, with instructions 
for the next day, everybody went to bed. One 
novice had a bad night and we quote from an ac¬ 
count by her camp companions 

The "Lady" Goes To Bed With The Bears 
"This lady donned two sleeping robes, one 
pink, the other black, a pair of slippers, a 
blue bandana over her head and crawled into 
her blankets, with much pinning of giant safety 
pins and tying of countless strings. 

"Five minutes after settling down, she burst 
forth from her chrysalis of blankets (with great 
damage to pins, strings and feelings) to say 













"shoo" to a dark form nibbling grass nearby. The 
beast refused to shoo, so the poor woman hid 
deep in her blankets, awaiting miserably all 
night for the animal to devour her." 

It was only a short distance to Tenaya Lake, 
the next stop, but Bill was taking no chances. 

He decided to lay over and give his "engineers" 
a chance to give the road a working-over, while 
the members climbed Mt. Hoffman, This latter 
proved a real adventure for many of them as it 
was their first real mountain climb 0 The en¬ 
gineers had another busy day, rebuilding a 
bridge and blasting out snow drifts. 

A Run-a-way on Tenaya Grade 

The next day to Tenaya Lake proved easy for 
the hikers and would have been for the teams, 
excepting for one mishap. On the downgrade into 
Tenaya, the wagon with the kid driving, got away 
and started to gain speed. The brakes refused 
to hold, the wagon careened from one side to the 
other, with the frightened animals racing madly 
to keep ahead of the juggernaut. Bill held his 
breath as he saw them going faster and faster, 
finally going around one sharp curve and out of 
sight o 

Horrified, he tore down the road and around 
the corner. There he found the wagon jammed 
into a large boulder, with a steep slope just 
beyondo The wagon was pulled back onto the 
road, the damages repaired and new leather nailed 
on the brakes. Of course they were late for 
dinner. 

The next day, after more blasting of snow¬ 
drifts around Murphy 1 s Peak (Polly Dome), they 
finally reached the site of the Tuolumne Meadow 
Camp. It was to have been near the soda springs 
but that area was being fenced off by McCauley, 
who had recently bought the property from the 
Lembert Estate. That same property is now 
owned by the Club. The reception they received 
was anything but cordial. 


Bill finally found another site among some trees, 
but on the other side of the river, now serving as 
the Government Camp grounds. A log raft was built 
and the members were ferried across, two at a time. 

Before they had a chance to put up their tents 
it began to rain — rain, sleet and snow l Old Jup¬ 
iter gave them a good initiation, just to warn them 
and any that came after them, that they might expect 
more of the same. 

With their time foreshortened in the Meadows, 
they crowded a lot of activities into a few days. 
There was a "hike to the opening of the Grand Can¬ 
yon of the Tuolumne, led by John Muir, prince of 
mountain lovers, with his gentle, kindly face, 
genial blue eyes, and quaint, kindly observations."' 

Next Colby led a climb of Mt. Dana and that in¬ 
cluded the 10 miles each way to and from the base 
of the mountain. It was on this climb that a me re 
man made a discovery — one that every woman knows 
but hasn’t seen fit to tell. We quote the comments 
from that astonished individual: 

"Nearly all of the women on the climb were Ber¬ 
keley or Stanford girls, and their vigor and endur¬ 
ance was a revelation. At no time did they give out 
or find fault, nor did they delay or prove a drag. 

"This was the first time that I have ever camped 
or climbed with women, and I started with much mis¬ 
givings o But after this experience, I will never 
go to the mountains again without the added pleasure 
of the companionship of women." 

A further test of stamina was the climb to dis¬ 
tant Mt. Conness, with a similar 20 mile roundtrip 
to the base of the peak. Then came the climax of 
the trip with the climb of Mt. Lye11, led by Mr, 
Colby, with 20 .in the party. It was a thrilling 
experience for them to cross the long-approach 
snow fields, then across a live glacier and to 
finally make the last assault on the summit pin¬ 
nacle . 


















Present day hikers should take to heart the 
account of the last day of that 1901 Outing.... 
(mind you, we don ! t mean to cast any reflections) 

Bill got them up at 4 a.m 0 , breakfast at 4:30 
and off on the trail at 5. The last member to 


check in at Camp Curry in YoSemite Valley was 
in time for 6 O’clock dinner. Ed Parsons sum¬ 
marises the hike to Yosemite very tersely: 

"The tramp back of 24 miles was perhaps the 
most enjoyable of the whole trip." 


********* 


Bill Colby once wrote an article about the Outings he had led 
and ended with a few words about why we go on these trips and what 
we get out of them: 

"Somehow or other, we find ourselves for the time being, 
dwelling nearer to God, and it is little wonder that when we return, 
we unconsciously bring back with us some of that rare peace and 
contentment which pervades the high places the world over." 
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r / So many beautiful peaks; 

majestic towering conifers with 
lush green undergrowth; fields 
of enchanting wild flowers; de¬ 
lightful old and new friends; 

Where shall I start this tale? 

Well, I shall arrange my 
thoughts in orderly fashion 
and start with the Emerald Lake 
Base Camp 0 Last winter was 
one of the coldest on record, 
and consequently in early July, 
when we climbed San Joaquin 
Peak, we had a magnificent view 
of Thousand Island Lake, Garnet, 
Shadow, Ediza, and others, spread 
before us in all their frozen 
glory 0 John Muir trail was com¬ 
pletely hidden in many places 
with snowo One of the most en¬ 
joyable features of all my 
summer outings were the knap* 5 
sack trip.s--small, congenial 
groups back-packing into the 
wilderness e During the Emerald 
Lake period, 18 of us back-pack¬ 
ed to an area of lovely glacial 


D 


G v* Q t h y Otto 


My next trip was over Tab- 
oose Pass (re-named M Tabu M ) to 
Bench Lake (now known as n Drench 
Lake”)o Taboose is admittedly 
the most rugged pass in the 
Sierra.o After one toils slowly 
to the top—6000 feet climb in 
7 miles--it is a joy to see Bench 
Lake seemingly a short distance 
away® But one*s hopes of a few 
short miles farther are soon da¬ 
shed as the hours pass and our 
destination is still around an¬ 
other turn in the trailo How¬ 
ever we were rewarded when base 
camp was reached as it was in 
a lovely setting at one end of 
the lake 0 During this trip, I 
climbed several peaks--one of 
them my first 14,000 foot peako 
You all must have heard about 
the weather in the Sierra during 
the last two weeks of Julyl It 
rained 12 days out of 14 and 
the thunder and lightning storms 
were terrifying*, "Drench Lake 1 * 


was hit by a bolt and trees 
were struck twice during one 
of the storms« Several of us 
set out on a four day knap¬ 
sack trip along the South 
Fork of the Kings Rivero We 
experienced great difficulty 
in fording rushing streams and 
once threw dignity to the winds 
and crawled across a log on 
all fours with the water lap-. 
ping over the log® One un¬ 
forgettable night I slept in 
the pouring rain with thunder 
crashing and lightning flash¬ 
ing trying their utmost to 
strike the tremendous lodge 
pole pine over my head*. The 
water coursed into my sleeping 
bag causing chills to race up 
and down my spine 0 At the 
height of the storm, a mouse 
tried to seek shelter inside 
my bag and if he had succeeded, 
I am confident my screams 
would have been heard above 
the crashing of the thunder Q 
That night would have written 
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finis to my camping days if 
I had not been a veteran of 
three years* standings (sic) 

Have you hiked along 
trails in the Glacier Peak 
Area, If you have, you're 
going to return some day, 
and if you haven't, many 
miles of trails will delight 
you with some of the lovli- 
est scenery in the world. 
Glacier Peak is one of the 
most beautiful of the whole 
Cascade Range. We started 
our trip by a boat up Lake 
Chelan, a heavily forested 
lake, flanked by impressive 
peakso We were fortunate 
to have a bright sunny day 
for our first hike out of 
base camp at Lyman Lake. 

Our route lay through North 
Star Park, an area of charm¬ 
ing alpine meadows carpeted 
with wild flowers and stud- 
ded with groups of conifers 
here and there» We climbed 
Middle North Star for our 
first view of Glacier Peak 
and for a few seconds stood 
silently, awed by its magni¬ 
ficence » The following day 
the rains came, but precious 
time could not be wasted 
sitting in tents, as in the 
distance the high places 
beckoned. So, for several 
days we hiked out of our 


campsite on Lyman Lake. Then 
15 intrepid souls left on a 
five day back=packing trip. 

Our first camp was established 
at gem-like Image Lake, just 
opposite the 8000-foot north 
face of Glacier Peak. We had 
not seen the sun for days, so 
on our first morning at Image 
Lake--at 4?45, I might add-- 
we were delighted to see the 
first rays of the sun strike 
the mountain. Photographers 
were enchanted with the rare 
picture of this superb Peak, 
and groups of noble coniders 
reflected in rosy-hued Image 
Lake. A sight never to be 
forgotten. Our back-pack trip 
took us down the Agnes Creek 
Trail-=a region of imposing 
conifers, broad leaved trees 
and a forest floor carpeted 
with deep moss and lovely 
ferns. We embarked at Ste- 
hekin, the town at the head 
of Lake Chelan for our cars, 
and the end of a glorious 
short two weeks. In taking 
leave of Glacier Peak area, 
we agreed with many outdoors- 
men who have studied the area 
that the Glacier Peak Limited 
Area should be re-classified 
as a Wilderness Area by the 
Forest Service. Or, as has 
been stated in Western Out¬ 
door Quarterly: "Glacier Peak 
Limited Area is so breath- 


lessly beautiful, it would be 
set aside as a national park, 
were it in any other state." 

Our next stop was Fan Lake, 
just outside of Spokane, where 
we attended the Federation of 
Western Outdoor Clubs Convention. 
Suffice to say, it was a most 
interesting and stimulating 
meeting and deserves a column 
of its own. 

++++ 


On a plant collecting trip 
down to the Kings River, Peter 
Raven had a wet but botanically 
rewarding day, obtaining a 
specimen of a jewel flower which 
never had been found north of 
Bullfrog Lake. He also saw a 
foxtail pine tree 4 feet in 
diameter, 60 feet tall, the 
most northern point at which 
one has been found. 


'If- 






































EVERY PERSON ON THIS PAGE CAMPED IN THE FIRST PICTURE 


A Thousand Dollar Reward has been offered for the anti-conservationist who can 
find where they camped and what damage they did to the scene. 

So get out your magnifying glass and start countingc» „. 


All Photographs by 
Cliff Youngquist 
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EMERALD LAKE BASE CAMP 

BY CLfFF YOUWSQUIST 


Greetings to our family of Base Campers ; to 
you who joined us at Emerald Lake* to you who 
could be with us only in spirit this year* and to 
you who may be inspired by the pages of this book 
to come along next summer I 

Though our formula for enjoying the mountains 
is unchanging* each Base Camp is different 5 new 
settings* new friends* new regions to explore 0 Each 
has its particular feature* something unusual or 
something special 0 This year even the oldtimers 
were amazed by the heavy blanket of snow left be¬ 
hind by the heaviest winter in years . Imagine 
Thousand Island Lake being frozen over in early 
July I 

Our campsite bordered the headwaters of the 
San Joaquin*s Middle Fork* a mile downstream from 
Thousand Island Lake« Almost directly overhead* 
well, not quite* perched Emerald Lake* for which 
our camp was named* Its stream cascaded down to 
us* furnishing an aerated and convenient supply 
of water 0 The glaciers* which preceded John Muir 
in this area* left the granite in fantastically 
rounded shapes and some of these formations we 
took over for dining sites 0 

The approach to our roadhead at Agnew Mead¬ 
ows brought us through the community of Mammoth 
Lakes* over Minaret Summit and down along the old 
mining road* still narrow* steep and rocky after 
being f< improved”. Our packer* genial and com¬ 
petent Arch Mahan* and his crew of top-notch 
wranglers moved in tons of food and equipment 
from Agnew Meadows-; always on time or even ahead 
of schedule* 


Our set-up crew went into camp on June 23* 
finding the site heavily packed with snow e De¬ 
spite this and the fact that they were short- 
handed; there being only Jerry Gallwas* Mike 
Laughman and Don Hamilton* they did a remark¬ 
able job in getting the camp ready by opening 
day.' Their tasks included setting up the 
stoves* erecting the storage tents and sorting 
and stacking about seven tons of staple foods* 
erecting the camping tents* and diffing pits for 
refrigerators and you-know-whats. But their 
most outstanding accomplishment was the construc¬ 
tion of a fine log bridge across the gorge of the 
San Joaquin* about 30 feet above the raging tor¬ 
rent. The structure was anchored in the rock 
side-walls and was topped-off by a hand rail. It 
was an engineering feat with an artistic flair I 

The camp kitchen acquired a new look this 
year* for the wood-burning stoves were replaced 
by Army field ranges 0 Although they consumed 
780 gallons of white gasoline during the outing* 
they were far more efficient and* of course* re¬ 
quired no tree-felling for fuel Q Six supplemen¬ 
tary gasoline stoves* for which legs and sheet- 
metal covers had been constructed* were employed 
in frying* heating water and making coffee 0 In 
addition* the new custom-built chef's table was 
put into use 0 Members appreciated the new dinner 
trays* smaller and paper-lined* which eliminated 
most of the chickie-pail ordeal 0 Another improve¬ 
ment in camp facilities consisted of sixteen 
9 x 12 umbrella tents* with no center poles as 
traffic hazards 0 These were enjoyed to the 
utmost and were fully occupied during each of the 
three sessions. 
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A great deal of praise is due the members 
of our management and commissary staff whose 
services and special talents enabled us to en¬ 
joy the outing to the very fullesto The fine 
meals at Base Camp have been its traditional 
feature and again this year, Bean Curtis was the 
man responsible. In addition to serving as chef 
during the third period. Bean prepared all the 
menus, purchased the food and arranged for its 
delivery from store to camp on a precise sched¬ 
ule o Just stop and consider the logistics in¬ 
volved! 

We are also indebted to Scudder Nash who 
assisted with the details of organizing the out¬ 
ing, managed the successful third period, and 
edited our section of the Base Camps Book 0 
Peter Friedrichsen, adding another year to his 
enviable record of perfect attendance at every 
Sierra Base Camp since its inception, was again 
our Campmaster. As usual, Peter was busily en¬ 
gaged in supervising the many details that made 
our camp run so smoothly. 

Joe Momyer, long a prominent Sierra Club 
member, made his initial trip to Base Camp and 
served as Assistant Manager of the first period 0 
We liked him - and hope he returns often G 
Bouquets of wildflowers go to our Hostesses, 
Charlotte Youngquist of the first two sessions, 
and MabM'iTash of the last, for so capably org¬ 
anizing the serving food and for helpfully guid¬ 
ing the activities of womenfolk. 

Our Naturalists informed us about the flora 
and fauna of the region in a most enjoyable man¬ 
ner and we wish to thank Ed Peterson, Clare McGee 
and the third period quartet of volunteers; 

Marion Avery, Bora Hunt, Betty Southam and 
Stuart Rowley 0 A word of appreciation is also 


due Don Levy whose combination of music, and-humor 
ous 'gags enlivened many a campfire pro gram 0 

Jerry Martin was our Chef for the first two 
periods and he assisted Bean on t he third. He 
has mastered the difficult techniques of mount¬ 
ain cooking and turned out a succession of chop¬ 
licking meals. In the second echelon behind the 
stoves were genial Bon Richards and Jerry Gallwas 
Essential assignments in repairing and servicing 
camp equipment were performed by our utility men, 
Fred Foulon and Stan Keenan. Commissary boys 
who handled so many chores so cheerfully were; 
Mike Laughman, Bon Hamilton, Leif Thorne-Thomsen, 
Joe Momyer, Jr., and Nick Wygant. 

Base Campers thoroughly explored the region 
bounded approximately by Lake Ediza and Bonohue 
Pass, with the majority of trips conducted by 
Joe Momyer, Peter Friedrichsen, Bon Borthwick, 
Scudder Nash or Cliff Youngquist 0 Every major 
peak from Ritter to Maclure were climbed at least 
once, with Bill Evans or Jerry Gallwas leading 
most of the scrambles 0 Proper snow and ice tech¬ 
niques were demonstrated in classes conducted by 
Leo Gallagher. No accidents occured during our 
climbing activities, which speaks well for the 
leadership and for those participating. 

Our medical needs were taken care of most 
proficiently by our trio of doctors; namely, 
'"William n Bill ,f Wagner, Wilber T, Will ft Westin and 
Thomas f, Mac ,f McIntosh, ably assisted by their 
wives. Two stretcher cases occurred, both on the 
second period. Susan Rosenman, 13 year old 
daughter of Br 0 Leonard Rosenman, developed as 
appendix condition and needed immediate hospit¬ 
alization. She was carried by stretcher for 

several miles over a partially trailless route up 
to Carson Flat, about 1,000 feet higher than camp 





















Here, Bob Symons was waiting with his Super Piper 
Cub plane in whi_ch he took Susan to Bishop, ar¬ 
riving in time for a successful operation 0 It 
was a most fantastic bit of aviation! 

A few days later a lone, elderly fisherman, 
member of a private camping party, was found on the 
far shore of Emerald lake with a broken leg 0 A 
20 -man stretcher party brought him to our camp 
in a pouring rain, over a rugged, snowy route 
that required fording the San Joaquin c Members 
of the rescue party deserve to be commended! 

Dr. Westin set the break and applied a plaster 
cast and the patient was sent out on a horse the 
following morningo He was met by his family at 
Agnew Meadows o 

Members of the outing, realizing that this 
was a cooperative venture, responded by cooperat¬ 
ing all ov^r the place 0 Many madfc,special con¬ 
tributions and deserve individual thanks p Among 
those are our Camp Scribes; Ethel Nelson, 

Dorothy Wager, Max Knight and Glen Change It is 
hoped that they will spotlight the others in 
their reports e 

With over 500 members in attendance. 

Emerald Lake Base Camp was a financial success 
and I trust that each of you profited in many 
ways, enjoying your vacation to the fullest ex¬ 
tent o I wish to express my deepest appreciation 
to you all for your generous cooperation 0 

Come join us next summer at our delightful 
site in the primitive Iron Mountain region! 
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THE BASE CAMP SCENE 


It’s Saturday afternoon and you’ve just ar¬ 
rived at Agnew Meadows Pack Station. The ride has 
been long and you are a bit tired but suddenly 
a boyant feeling comes over you with the reali¬ 
zation that this is actually it .. the real 
beginning of your outing I 

Heading for the center of activity you glance 
about for familiar faces, quickly discovering 
Peter over there, Mrs. what T s-her-name from Bear 
Creek, and, yep that’s Cliff by the hitching rail 
shooting the breeze with Arch Mahan. As the cars 
pull in, one by one, you expectantly eye the pass¬ 
engers. Some are old friends, and you hail them 
with a wide grin. Some are strangers, but ex¬ 
perience tells you they’ll not remain so for long. 

Upon checking-in you eagerly reach for a per¬ 
sonnel list and smile to yourself as you run across 
the names of oldtimers. This is going to be a 
great campl At the blazing campfire that night, 
you take mental notes as the leader gives out the 
instructions for the following day 0 As you look 
about, the faces of newcomers are already beginning 
to appear familiar 0 

Next morning, after the bustle and confusion 
of weighing-in, you hit the trail for Base Camp .. 
the eager beavers ahead of you, the others to 
follow. Mounting steadily upward in the pumice 
sand you find the pitch steeper than you had ex¬ 
pected o Breath-stops are frequent, but soon you 
get your second-wind and the going is easier 0 

Small brooks, tumbling down from the San 
Joaquin ridge, cross your path at frequent inter¬ 
vals .. each one tempting you to reach for a cup 
of snow-water. Wildflowers are lush in damp gar¬ 
dens .. paint brush, dainty forget-me-nots, lovely 
leopard lillies, and many more. Scattered along 
the dryer stretches are golden star, granite gillia, 
Mariposa lily, red-hued pentstemon and pungent 
pennyroyal. 
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Scudder Nash 


Tflihen, after several miles, you emerge from 
the shade of conifers out into the open, the 
view across the canyon of the Middle Pork com¬ 
mands your attention, for the heavy winter 
has created an arctic, panorama breath-taking_ in 
beauty 0 Lower slopes are strewn with glistening 
snowfields bordered here and_ there with strips 
of green forest, while the background-of dark 
purple rock sweeps upward to culminate in the 
jagged spires of the Minarets and the twin sum¬ 
mits of Ritter and Banner 0 The crest is sharply 
silhouetted against a sea of pale blue sky 0 
Truly a glorious sights 

To the south appears Volcanic Ridge from a 
new angle, for last year you were camped on the 
opposite side at Minaret Lake 0 Far below you, 
clearly outlined, is the blue-green expanse of 
Shadow Lake, one of the Sierra’s love liest Q 
Following up the creek with your eyes you can 
ALMOST see Lake Ediza. Long ribbons of streams, 
cascading down over the granite from Shadow 
and Garnet Lakes, are churned into white water 
and even the San Joaquin, which they are rushing 
to meet, is running white 0 

The trail now traverses open country on a 
wide shelf suspended midway between the crest 
and the canyon floor, alternately gaining and 
losing altitudeo Appearing on the horizon are 
the peaks soon to become a familiar sight 0 . 
the long ridge of Mt. Davis, the reddish, 
roundish turret of Rodgers Peak, and finally 
the Pyramidal summit of Mto Lyell, far to the 
northwesto 

Down into a bowl-shaped meadow you drop, 
then up again into the forest and wind along 
the Badger Lakes. As you top a high ridge the 
sound of distant voices and the muffled clatter 
of activity draw your attention downward 0 There, 
in the sunlight below, you catch your first 
glimpse of Base Camp in its alpine setting 0 
Around and about, appearing ant-like, are bright 



clad figures of the early arrivers Q The first 
pack string is in and members are busily search¬ 
ing out their dunnage. 

After a momentary pause, you descend the 
slope at a quickened pace, soon reaching the 
deep-carved gorge of the Middle Fork 0 With fur¬ 
tive glances at the raging water beneath, you 
cross the log bridge and with a few more steps 
you are in the heart of Base Camp. 

After checking-in you head for the cook 
tent where hot soup is steaming on the stove and 
you extend your cup for a ladle full of this 
delicious welcoming treat 0 Steak for dinner, 
you hear! The battery of new stoves claims your 
attention c . clean, efficient-looking gasoline 
burners, requiring no laborious wood-chopping Q 
Dean Curtis, Jerry Martin and their crew will 
dispense literally tons of food from these 
during the course of the outing! 

Commissary center is dramatically situ¬ 
ated on the very front porch of camp Q From 
here you enjoy a most impressive view . 0 down 
the expansive reaches of the Middle Fork in one 
direction and across to the brick-red upper 
slopes of San Joaquin Mountain 0 The cook tent 
appears dwarfed, half-surrounded as it is by 
huge, tan-trunked lodgepole pines D The strip 
of flat area in front drops off in rounded gran¬ 
ite slopes that furnish sunny breakfast sites* 
Close by hangs the bulletin board, plastered 
with sign-up sheets, trip registers, announce¬ 
ments, maps and humorous trivia . Q the Infor¬ 
mation Center of camp! Below the granite pitch 
is a natural amphitheater with tiers of sod 
seats; flattening out at the base for a stage. 
This is the campfire site 00 comfortable and 
conveniento From here, the alpen glow on San 


Joaquin Mountain appears almost nightly, as part 
of the programo 

Next morning you tour the camp to see where 
others live 0 The main campground, is located In a 
park-like area behind commissary, shaded by tall 
lodgepoles and fragrant red firs G Interspersed 
here and there are clumps of mountain hemlock, 
slender and graceful 0 Along one side flows Emer¬ 
ald Creek, now gurgling quietly after its headlong 
drop from the lake high overhead. Labrador tea 
and meadow grasses sprinkled with wildflowers line 
its banko Camp life is chummy here, for space is 
limited and neighbors live in each other’s yards .. 
but harmoniouslyo Those seeking more seclusion 
have picked out scattered terraces above the 
valley floor for campsites Q A few who prefer a 
sweeping view, perch on granite ledges directly 
above commissary 00 among, them are Cliff and 
Charlotte Youngquisto 

You wander through women’s camp, strewn out 
along lower Emerald Creek almost to its confluence 
with the San Joaquin 0 Those of a pioneering nature 
have found choice sites on high benches, requiring 
quite a hike to and from camp 0 After dark their 
campfires appear to be miles distant 0 

The bachelors enjoy a private domain that in¬ 
cludes a whole pine-clad mountainside„ You must 
go back across the bridge to reach their campsites, 
but their outlying location provides an extensive 
vista of snow-capped peaks and a close-up view of 
the Middle Fork cascades. Another advantage 0 .on 
return trips from points north, they are the first 
ones home! 

Now you have seen it all c .and as the days 
pass each part of camp will become progressively 
more familiar until the end of the outing 00 and 

then it will seem almost like leaving home! 





























Every Base Camper at the First Session 
will remember this scene. 

But few visitors to the Sierra have ever had that 
rare privilege of seeing 
1000 ISLAND LAKE 
completely frozen over, with 
BANNER PEAK 
AND ITS GLACIERS 
snow-covered in the background 


Photographer 
Cliff Youngquist 
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9 sometimes think that never gLows so red 
SJhe camp-fire as when Sierra (Slabbers, fed 
-And tea-ed until their (Saps are tannic-dyed; 
Relax, and laugh, and sing themselves to bed. 
'from, the Persian 
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There was more snow and water in the High 
Sierra this year than I have ever seen. "When 
first we saw it and then heard about the snow¬ 
drifts all over the passes we wondered whether 
we could even get to Agnew Meadows, much less 
trek into higher country 0 It was wonderful, how¬ 
ever, to see that magnificent backdrop of the 
Minarets, as we turned in to the Mammoth Lakes 
Hoad. 

Each of the Minarets seemed so much more 
.clearly defined, with its jumbled masses of rock 
accented by the drifts and shadows were apparent 
in the morning sun we could not see at all last 
year o 

It always seems to be the final step away 
from the clutter of civilization when at last 
your car turns in to the road that goes to the 
pack station 0 ,! Now the die is cast,” you say 
to yourself, as you mentally go over all the gear 
in your duffle bag and wonder if you guessed more 
correctly this year on what you ! d need, what 
you’d have to have, and what you 1 wish you’d 
brought, and how much of it. 
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1955 has been so cold because of the snow 
(we thought) so all of us in our caravan were 
well prepared with woolens, but when the gal who 
served us pie at Mammoth Lakes told us the pack¬ 
ers were worried about their scheduled trips 
because the snow was still so deep on the passes 
we wondered if we would get along with what we’d 
brought. 

Too seasoned to worry, we enjoyed the better 
road from Mammoth down to Agnew, and the lush 
meadow would have been perfect except for the 
voracious mosquitoes who had so many blood trans¬ 
fusions from us by the next morning you could 
hear them popping all over the place. 

We left Agnew Meadows with no regret, taking 
the spectacular trail on the western escarpment 
of San Joaquin Mountain, high above the middle 
fork of the San Joaquin River. Of course the 
view across the river from us, being the east 
slope of Volcanic Ridge, was far more snow 
covered. In fact the whole side of Volcanic 
Ridge was covered with a heavy coat of white 
drifts from which cascaded glorious waterfalls. 













life however walked along in grassy meadows* some¬ 
times within aspec, sometimes wonderful willows 
whose roots held the kind of black loam you wish 
you could take home to your own garden. 

Just before the trail veered eastward to Agnew 
Pass (I think) we veered westward and soo got in 
to our first snow. Here the trees were so thick 
and the elevation such that there were many long 
stretches where we walked along on top of the snow. 
It was not at all cold* and really quite interest¬ 
ing to be on such a different trail. 

Many must have done as we did - turn down the 
trail where the pack trains went to ford the river 
- but someone always sees the sign and back we went 
to the foot bridge, which our good commissary 
gang had built for those who hadn’t brought along 
their pogo sticks to ford the white water river c 

Just below a snow bridge, that is, downriver 
from it, were three logs, I suppose about 25’ above 
the river, firmly lashed to good rock benches, and 
along side the logs at hand height well secured 
ropes for handhold. Nevertheless there are those 
of us who have lateral vision which, in spite of 
the fact you 1 re just watching your feet and where 
you put them, takes in the tumbling white water 
below and you get a vertigo that makes you glad 
the bridge is no farther across. 

Camp was on a rocky bench jutting out from a 
ridge - which must have been the wall that was 
between us and Garnet, Emerald and 1000 Island 
Lakes. There was a meadow a little above the flat 
rapids where the pack trains and riders had to 
ford. Although it was an east bank, there were 
sufficient camping spots free of snow. Our little 
tributary stream was completely snow covered except 
for the hole we dug through to get our water, for 
the first three or four days. High above but some 


distance from our campsite was a terrific snow 
cornice which we expected to sorunch down with a 
roar some time during our stay but it was still 
there when we left two weeks later. Of course it 
was far enough away from camp to be perfectly safe 
and there were marvelous snow slopes between us 
and it where they did their ice axe practice. 

Thousand Island Lake stayed frozen over most 
of the time we were there, so of course it became 
dubbed 1000 Iceberg Lake. It was a magnificent 
sight after the easy climb, to emerge from rocks, 
snow bridges and a few trees, and see that huge 
lake with its myriad islands of upended strata, 
the Banner massif in the background, and north¬ 
west, the Baker range. 

So we settled down to too brief of a two weeks 
of living as we are designed to live. Our comfort 
not completely unaided by surplus stores, was 
pretty much dependent on our own ability to make 
ourselves a nest, our food of course was superb, 
our entertainment priceless. Dorothy Wager’s poem 
herewith, describes some of the characters of Base 
Camp. There were marvelous hikes with cooperative 
leadership, and the little groups who went to fish 
or photograph or just explore trails to the many 
small lakes nearby - all of them gems, of course. 

The type of person who is attracted by Base 
Camp is one of the main reasons I go back, year 
after year. Always there are those in camp who, 
though actually you may not see them very often, 
make you enjoy it more just because they are there 
Peter Friedrichsen is one - Bill Evans anotherj 
Val Johansen and that Walter Harvest - mmmm I 
Joan and Ricky Polsdorferf the Gallaghers from 
Tacoma ; Liz Cuthbertson, who had Joan Ludwig as a 
tent mate until Morgan Cuthbertson came in, and I 
understand there was quite a discussion as to who 
would move out of the tent when he did come; 












Jean Crenshaw, whose magazine SUMMIT I simply- 
had to have as soon as I saw a copyj Arnold and 
Ada Fall we couldn ? t help hut see lots of as 
they had the dreadful chore of MC’ing the whole 
session - that is, seeing to it there ! s a pro¬ 
gram for every campfire, and only we who’ve had 
it know what a grind it can he. 

But like most dress rehearsals, everything 
goes off better than they do. "When you have a 
program to give, the butterflies tickle around 
all during dinner - you’re so sure what seems 
funny to you won’t get over, or a song is pecu¬ 
liar only to your own camp, - all the little 
stage fright n uncertainties that always fade 
when the appreciation of the group ready to he 
entertained is expressed. 

Then the informative talks are priceless, 

I am considering a traveling tape recorder out¬ 
fit as soon as they can he surplussed at 25/ be¬ 
cause of the wealth of experience of such a group 
or personalities always comes delightful tales, 
maybe with Margie lurking in the background, may¬ 
be tree talks by someone like Bob Cockrell, maybe 
a naturalist whose enthusiasm is so contagious you 
think of changing your profession at this late 
date, - or experiences retold with such delight 
you have another trip you must take as well as 
Base Camp. 

And, the Sierra Club, being the Sierra Club, 
there are those who, like Boras Smith, tell our 
own little campfire of accidentally disturbing a 
bird’s nest on some trail, then building up a wall 
so someone else won’t do the same thing. Or the 
men who, when we moved campfire away from the 
river because it was so noisy and windy at night - 
I mean the river of course - carefully removed the 
turf from a fire circle, put the turf beside the 
stream to be kept intact and replaced when we all 
went out. 


Since the Base Camp Book usually goes to the 
subscribers who attended Base Camp, it may be re¬ 
dundant to have a diary of each day, each hike, 
and each campfire 0 Each of us brings away his 
own impressions within his frame of reference, 
and some of us are lucky enough to meet and for¬ 
ever after share new friends with whom to 
exchange ideas, experiences and enthusiasms for 
the Sierra Club. The pictures not only record 
our impressions but seem always to convey even 
to those so unlucky as not to have been there the 
feeling of Base Camp. 

Enough could not be said in appreciation of 
folks like Cliff and Charlotte, Br. Fagner and 
his family, and that Jerry Gallwas - and the other 
Jerry - all of those whose labors are infinite, 
whose trials are great, but who always seem to 
have time to be fun and make you glad you came. 

Fith our hikes, our in-camp fun, and our 
friendly associations, the time passed quickly 
and our stay was only too brief. Too soon we 
found ourselves on the trail back to what we call 
civilization - and the meal at Bishop is always 
a combination of hail and farewell - for there 
are always old friends parting or meeting - and 
mine was John O’Neill, who flew out again from 
Philadelphia. There he was in Bishop having a 
dinner before he went in to Oliver’s Filderness 
Camp. I wanted to crawl in to his pocket. 
***** 

Adding briefly to our Scribe’s report, here 
are the members who were awarded Polished Cups: 

Fally Groves Bud Root 

Joan Polsdorfer Fred TOiittlesey 

Jim Chamberlain George Gorgura 

Bob Cockrell 
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THE BASK CAMP BAHT) 


THE PROLOGUE 

Assorted "musicians” are standing in front 
of the campfire with a weird collection of in¬ 
struments o During dinner they had played a 
half-hour concert of what some campers had re¬ 
cognized as "music". They are flushed with 
victory’. This is the first time anything has 
been flushed at Base Camp. 

They had been using the commissary tent for 
rehearsals but CHARLOTTE YOUNGQUIST, defender of 
food, suggested they use the pit .. not an or¬ 
chestra pit .o but still a pit. 

THE INTRODUCTION 

Maestro Levy mounts the podium and sayss 

"Ladies and gentlemen, tonight we proudly 
present the first campfire appearance of our 
new band, ’The Emerald Lake Dinner Music and 
Mule-Pacifying Orchestra’ ’. Let me first intro¬ 
duce our reed section. This lovely little lady 
is CAROLINE FOULON . 0 earlier in the evening you 
heard her foulon the accordian. She has adapted 
all the techniques she learned in sandwich-making". 

"And now for our string section’. Here is 
that able guitarist ARNOLD WALL, known locally 
as the ’Segovia of the San Joaquin’. This is our 
Hogan-twanger expert, TOM KENDALL, who coaxes 
music from a piece of bailing wire. And this is 
our percussion group, the one and only JEFF 
COCKRELL, banger of bongoes, boxes, buckets and 
billy cans. If this ain’t loud enough. I’ll add 
to the cacophony with banjo and harmonica’." 

"As an added attraction we also present our 
gorgeous chorus of Toppling Teen-Agers; TERRY 
GALLAGHER, PAT ANDERSON, BARBARA ROOT, ANNA 
STANISLAVSKI and GAIL BARR .. professionally 
known as ’Gale and her four storms’. Not to be 
overlooked is our librarian, TOM LANDIS, who 
takes our music on and off the stands .. usually 
during the middle of a number 0 
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A Don Levy Production 

THE PLEA FOR A DDITIONAL MUSICIANS 

"We hope that more of you will become mem¬ 
bers of the band .. so right now we’re calling 
for able-bodied recruits. All that’s required 
is stamina and real fighting ability .. or 
fleetness of foot. If you’ve forgotten to 
bring instruments, we can supply you. (Don 
brings out a one-string bucket base) This 
here’s a simple new device for beginners called 
the ’Reconstructed Semi-Circular Chromatic 
Radially-Operated Centripetal-Sliding Left- 
Ankle -Controlled Hocka-Glocka Pushapullophone. 
And here is a brand new instrument for those 
who prefer light music. (Holds up a stupid 
looking gadget composed of assorted flashlights) 
For those of you who play Rock and Roll, here’s 
the finest instrument yet devised’. (Holds up 
a rock tied to a roll of you-know-what). 

THE CO NCERT 

Finally, the band starts to play . . a 
chorus of something or other. It’s really 
quite good, as many of them are playing in 
the same key .. and lots of the notes are 
easily distinguished 0 



































FAMILIAR VIEWS AND PEOPLE AT EMERALD LAKE 


Upper left; Time out to rest and LOOK, at the very topo 

Upper middles Traversing the steep snow covered slopes of the glacier. 

Upper rights The promised land at lasti 
Middle lefts Stopping for a blow. 

Middle centers That snow slope sure did look steep--- and slippery. 

Middle lefts Four leaders; Dr. Harold Crowe, Bill Evans, Cliff Youngquist and 

Peter Friedrichsen. 

Lower left (upper)s Fish fryl 

(lower); Many of the lakes were frozen over during the first session. 
Lower rights That remarkable view to the east. 


Photographers 

Ruth Drummond, 
Cliff Youngquist 
J. 0. Turner 
Fred Smith 


































Party of 23 A mixed group of Amblers and 
Ramblers left Base Camp at 8 o'Clock on the first 
scheduled trip of the summer's outing. We 
crossed the San Joaquin by the excellently en¬ 
gineered log bridge and ascended over the snow¬ 
bank-hidden trail to a point just above the 
nameless lakelet downstream from Thousand Island 
Lake, Here a snow-bridge was used to re-cross 
the San Joaquin, W e then turned back to the 
ridge for a view of Base Camp, directly below. 


Emerald Lake, one ridge higher, proved to 
be completely frozen over. Throwing snowballs 
at the freshly formed ice, was an interesting 
diversion for the younger members of the party. 
From here we roughly paralled the deeply buried 
John Muir Trail to Ruby Lake, less than a half- 
mile to the southo Ruby Lake, also frozen solid, 
has distinctive high cliffs on its western side 
that are streaked with a reddish hue sugges¬ 
ting its name. An occasional patch of heather 
peered out from the foot of a lodgepole or white- 
barked pine, where the snow had melted earlier. 

A few pink wild-buckwheat hid in the sun-warmed 
cracks of rocks on the higher slopes. 


Three miles from Ruby lay Garnet Lake, also 
packed with snow-covered ice. I recalled that 
exactly one year and four days ago. Garnet was 
completely ice-free with very little snow around 
it. From the ridge north of Garnet, all the 
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to the north, Mt. Lye11, Donohue, Blacktop, Woods 
Parker. Mono Lake showed clearly over Agnew 
Pass, 


Bill Evans announced some 3rd Class rock 
climbing and while the Amblers remained behind, 
the Ramblers ventured along Garnet ridge. We 
stopped precisely at noon to eat lunch and ad¬ 
mire the fine view of Garnet Lake with the Min¬ 
arets and Volcanic Ridge beyond. We enjoyed some 
delicious tea, brewed in Jane Abbott's and Fred 
Smith s billy cans. Fred built the fire expert¬ 
ly while Bill Horsfall treked a considerable 
distance over the snow to find stream-water. 

After lunch the party returned to camp by 
the way of Thousand Island Lake, still almost 
entirely covered with ice .. on July 3rd’, 

GARNET LAKE TUESDAY, JULY 3 

Cliff Youngquist, Leader Bettie Sue Landis (ll 

yrs) and Robin Wagner 
(9| yrs). 

CHAPTER I, STARTING OUT 

The Amblers started out at about 8s30, W e 
crossed the bridge and went on. The leader was 
Cliff Youngquist, The trail was up most of the 
time 5 but not too far up. Otherwise it was 
down or just snow, and little streams ran thru 
the trail once in a while. 

Chapter II, THE LAKES WE SAW 

The first lake we saw was Emerald Lake. It 
was mostly frozen, but the second lake. Ruby Lake 
was even more frozen. Garnet Lake was the last 
lake we saw, and it was covered with 
and ice than any of the lakes. 


more snow 















Chapter III, 9 THE LONG CLIMB 

Many rocks and streams were in our path some- 
timeSo The trail we were on went up and down. 

Cliff took us to the top of a mountain to see the 
beautiful view, The only thing wrong was it was 
a hard climb„ When we went down on the other side 
we were given a choice to go back the way we came 
from or go another way to see Thousand Island Lake, 
The choice was about half and half so we split up. 

Chapter IV, BACK TO CAMP 

You will now hear what happened to the group 
that went back the way they came from, 

Don Levy was our leader, because Cliff went 
with the other leader 0 Charlotte Youngquist 
followed us as a rear leader 0 We started out 
pretty successfully, but soon we lost the way c 
By following tracks and watching for ducks, we 
found our way back to Base Camp 0 

SHORT NOTES 

1, Our group had a wonderful time sliding 
down a steep snow bank we bumped into, 

2. W e didn't see any fish, but we saw plenty 
of frogs in the lakes, 

THANKS LEADERS 

All the Amblers would like to thank the lead¬ 
ers for leading us and returning us back to Base 
Camp safely, so thanks a lot to Cliff and Charlotte 
Youngquist and Don Levy, 

SNOW TECHNIQUE WEDNESDAY, JULY 4 

Leo Gallagher, Instructor R 0 A 0 Cockrell 

Party of 50 On the snowfield south of camp, 

Leo Gallagher gave us thorough instruction in 
climbing, descending and use of the ice-axe, 
stressing safety 0 Following are some of the tech¬ 
niques demonstrated and practiced^ 


WALKING UP SLOPE 

Ice-axe is held in both hands with the axe head 
held in the hand away from slope . Handle is gripped 
near its point by other hand and is held close to the 
snow . In this position, the ice-axe becomes a "^hird 
leg 11 in the climb, 

SELF-ARREST 

The axe blade is gripped by partially outstr¬ 
etched hand, the other hand gripping the handle near 
its paint Person sliding "turnls 6ver 1 on^ stomhbh and'” 
aigs^ p ick portion intolsnow to arrest progress. If 
the snow is very soft it helps to raise the handle , 
which digs pick deeper into snow, 

GLISSADING 

Head of axe is held in left hand with axe blade 
resting across thigh of right leg. Right hand grips 
stick well toward point of handle , Person sliding 
faces forward down slope and leans back on the handle. 
Feet are pointed straight forward. Rate of descent 
is controlled both by the lean of body and the amount 
the heels are dug into snow ,, Descent can be checked 
by turning feet sideways and leaning back , simultane¬ 
ously, 

SITTING SLIDE 

The person sliding sits down facing forward with 
feet held up. The ice-axe is held out horizontally 
with both hands at the head level, or slightly above. 
This should be done only on safe slopes where there 
is a good run-out at the bottom and no danger of 
hitting rocks. 
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SAN JOAQUIN MOUNTAIN (11,600) THURSDAY, JULY 5 
Joe Momyer, Leader Carol Inberg 


Party of 5 David Bortfeld, Ricky Polsdorfer, 

Ed Peterson, Joe Momyer and Carol Inberg left 
Peter Friedrichsen*s party on top of Carson Peak 
to climb San Joaquin Mountain. As we started 
down the slope, the female member of our group 
was unanimously elected reporter 0 The soft vol¬ 
canic pumice abounded with obsidian and the boys 
were pleased to .find pieces of arrowheads 0 We 
passed through a skeleton-like forest of white-L 
bark pines, beautiful in color and shape. The 
rim rock wall of Carson Peak had us speculating 
upon its volcanic origin. 

As we started up the long slope of San Joa¬ 
quin Mountain, we noticed many wildfpowers; lupin, 
buckwheat* daisies, buttercups and phlox. "While 
traversing the snow-ice slope on the east side of 
the mountain, the wind compelled us to don parkas 0 

From the saddle, the climb to the summit was 
over soft scree, then large rocks. The sign on 
top said ”11,584 Ft.”, but we preferred to be¬ 
lieve the 11,600-foot elevation shown on the map. 
In the Sierra Club register we found the names of 
Peter and his party, recorded in 1941. One regi¬ 
strant stated, "Fingers numb, visability zero. 

I was crazy to come from June Lake”. The view;s 
in all directions were unsurpassed, particularly 
those of Banner, Ritter, Garnet and Thousand 
Island Lakes, with clouds overheads, 

After a few pictures, we left the summit at 
3§55 p 0 mo, sliding down the eastern-curved snow¬ 
bank, then skidding through the rocky scree. Soon 
we were down on the soft pumice plateau between 
Carson and San Joaquin. The view to the west was 
particularly beautiful, with the mountains back¬ 
lighted and skeleton white-bark pines in the 
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foreground. Upon hearing us approach, a deer 
hurried into the thicket. As we descended the 
slope, more wildflowers were observed? larkspur, 
forget-me-nots, paint bruch and green gentian. 

The lichen on the rocks was a very brilliant 
yellow and red. 

At 6 o'clock we marched into Base Camp to 
the tunes of Ricky T s harmonica, just in time for 
dinner. The hike was long but we 11-worthwhile, 
with views unexcelled anywhere. 

ISLAND PASS THURSDAY, JULY 5 

Cliff Youngquist, Leader Clarence Neumeier 

Party of 7 Leaving camp at 8 §30 we went up 
Emerald Lake Creek over some fairly steep snow 
and then headed northward, crossing the San 
Joaquin on a snow bridge. Much of the Muir 
Trail was covered with snow, but we followed it 
roughly to Island Pass and then headed to a hill¬ 
top on the ridge where we found a U.S 0 G 9 S. disc 
imbedded in a rock. The elevation was stamped, 
”10,437 Feet”. While eating lunch here, we ob¬ 
served Bill Evans ’ party across Thousand Island 
Lake, climbing on snow slopes to the col between 
Banner and Mt. Davis. 

On the return trip we crossed Island Pass 
to the ridge on the east, looking down on Waugh, 
Weber and Sullivan Lakes. We dropped down to 
Thousand Island Lake, crossed the river on an¬ 
other snow bridge and reached camp at 4§30, via 
Emerald Lake. 

CARSON PEAK (10,909) THURSDAY, JULY 5 

Peter Friedrichsen, Leader Mary Hays 

Party of 49 A large party of us Amblers took 
the trail over Agnew Pass then followed upward 
over a gravelly plateau. The view from ifchio 








elevation was panoramic j northward to Mt 0 Lyell and 
southward to a continuous series of snow covered 
peakso This was surely a photographer ! s paradisel 
We reached the summit at one o ? clock, where we had 
lunch while enjoying a view that encompassed a 
number of lakes$ Crowley, Mono* June, Gull, Silver 
and Granto One of the side interests were the trees 
whose trunks and branches were polished by years of 
weatheringo Some choice pieces made their way back 
to campl The return trip was just as beautiful ^ 3 
and we all thank Peter Friedrichsen, a very fine 
leader o 

MTo DAVIS (12,311) THURSDAY, JULY 5 

Bill Evans, Leader Fred Smith 

Party of 18 We set out from camp at 8sl5 climbed 
the snow pitch to Thousand Island Lake and followed 
along its south shore 0 Snow conditions made for 
slow going and we did not reach the Banner Col until 
2sl5 0 We contoured around the shoulder of Mt, 

Davis on rock (2nd class) and proceeded up the 
southwest side of the mountain to the summit pla¬ 
teau, then northerly over snowfields to the summit, 
arriving at 4 p 0 m 0 Here we were presented with 
magnificent views of Banner, Ritter, the rugged 
North Fork of the San Joaquin, Lyell Fork, Tuol¬ 
umne Meadows, Rush Creek basin and, far to the 
south, the peaks of the Mono ‘Recess country 0 

We departed from the summit at 4s40 by de¬ 
scending a chimney to a snowfield rather than by 
returning over the same route. Rope was used for 
a hand-hold and everyone climbed down to the snow 
and walked or glissaded to the bottom of the field. 
At that point, a woman in the party became troubled 
with a bad knee. She was belayed down the chimney 
but was unable to keep pace with the rest of the 
party G The leader then divided the group, appoin¬ 
ting Bill Horsfall to lead 13 persons ahead toward 
camp. Bill Evans, Leo Gallagher, Leif Thorne- 


Thomsen and Fred Smith followed along slower, assis¬ 
ting the disabled member 0 The forward party managed 
to find a route down the face of the mountain, but 
only as darkness came 0 Evans* group, not finding 
the direct descent route, contoured across a mile 
of badly pitted snow to the south shoulder where a 
descent to timberline was accomplished by 9sl5 p 0 m 0 
At this spot, with adequate firewood and water, a 
bivouac camp was made 0 

Bill and Leif continued on by flashlight to ad¬ 
vise Base Camp of our location and condition^, An aid 
party composed of Jerry Gallwas, Don Hamilton and 
Mike Laughman had already left camp and met the main 
group near the outlet of Thousand Island Lake* They 
also intercepted Bill and Leif, who bivouaced at the 
spot, and continued on to bring food and a sleeping 
bag to our camp up on the shoulder* The aid party 
then returned to the lake shore where Mike Laughman 
camped with Bill Horsfall who had dropped behind the 
main party Q The other two returned to Base Camp 
picking up Bill Evans and Leif on the way 0 

Our threesome on the shoulder broke camp at dawn 
and reached Base Camp at 7s30 a 0 m 0 , with our lame 
member walking all the way* Although the climb was 
successful in reaching the summit of Mt 0 Davis, the 
going was extremely slow because of the difficult 
snow conditions ° the uneven climbing ability of mem¬ 
bers j the improper footwear worn by somej and the 
lack of altitude conditioning of several members of 
the party 0 All of these factors, taken together, 
added unnecessarily to the hazards of a climb which 
would have been long and arduous at best 0 Those who 
returned to Base Camp without backtracking were on 
the trip for 14 hours or more 0 

Great credit is due to Cliff Youngquist*s prompt 
organization of an aid party and to Jerry Gallwas, Don 
Hamilton and Mike Laughman for their fast climb to the 
various camps that had been set up 0 Also appreciated 
were the snow technique instructions given earlier by 
Leo Gallagher, which proved most useful 0 




















SCENES IN AND ABOUT COMMISSARY 


Upper left: Dirty stoves must be scoured--- and they sure can get dirty. 

Upper right: It takes a whole battery of stoves, (the very latest in gas burning type) 
to properly feed a crowd of 150 hungry campers. 

Lower Lefts What price Wilderness ?, in three scenes, A lesson that every "litterbug" 
should be made to learn. 

Lower centers That proverbial chickie pail and its worthy crew. 

Lower right: They all took time out to eat-and howU,& 


Photographs by 
Cliff Youngquist 
Henry Timby 
Fred Smith 
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CREST OVERLOOKING RUSH CREEK SATURDAY, JULY 7 
Neumeir and Mornyer, Leaders Bettie Landis 

Party of 26 We took the trail up through a 
lovely valley of small streams to Thousand Island 
Lake 0 After skirting the north shore for awhile 
we headed cross-country up towards the crest, 
which was reached about noon and quickly named 
,f Nob Hill** e From here we looked down on Island 
Pass and directly below to the Rush Creek basin 
and its ice-free lakesj Waugh, Webers Sullivan 
and Gem 0 It was windy and waterless on the nob 
and so we descended to a little stream for lunch 0 
Our return route skirted rock ledges and took us 
over snow patches. We arrived at camp early in 
the afternoon 0 

SAN JOAQUIN MOUNTAIN (11,600) SATURDAY, JULY 7 
Bill Evanss Leader Jim Chamberlain II 

Party of 18 Most of the trip was made off- 
trail, by a majority choice of the party, and all 
reached the summit except one, who stayed back 
to prepare tea for our lunch 0 A magnificent view 
of the upper Middle Fork of the San Joaquin re¬ 
warded us from the top. Here we found a climbing 
register in which we all signed our names. We 
descended to the spot where our tea-brewer was 
awaiting us and enjoyed lunching combined with 
an hour’s discussion of mountaineering, trail ex¬ 
periences and sportso A very pleasant trip was 
enjoyed by all our party, which was equally di¬ 
vided between men and women 0 Leader Evans gave 
us instructions and experience in easy rock 
climbing and snow gravel. 

TERRAIN ABOVE CAMP SUNDAY, JULY 8 

Leo Gallagher, Leader Bill Wagner 

Party of 15 At one-thirty in the afternoon, 
Leo Gallagher led a party of interested members 
up the cliffs and snowbanks above camp for the 


purpose of demonstrating the need for good leader¬ 
ship in such organizations as the Sierra Club and 
the Seattle Mountaineers 0 There was included a 
half-hour lecture and discussion on the principles 
of leading a group stressing these points 0 . 

1 0 Sign-up sufficiently in advance of climb 
to screen members. 

2 0 Check equipment and physical conditions 
before starting<, 

3, Set the pace and route to the weakest 
member 0 

4 0 Appoint scouts and tail-men 

5. Don’t be afraid to evaluate members or 
party who don’t measure-up to necessary 
standards. 

6. Leader must be familiar with the country 
to be traveled. 

Our route led up the cliffs and snow to the 
crest southwest of camp, then over to the stream 
and down to camp 0 On the way, snow techniques 
were demonstrated! step making, belaying, gliss¬ 
ading, etc. Much of importance was learned from 
a man who has had years of mountaineering exper¬ 
ience in the Pacific Northwest. 

BANNER AND RITTER APPROACHES MONDAY, JULY 9 

Bill Evans, Leader Joan Ludwig 

Party of 3 This was a small scouting party, 
composed of just Bill Evans, Chris Hansen and 
myself. We climbed the draw back of camp and 
took the Muir Trail to Garnet Lake, then contour¬ 
ed on the south side of the ridge separating Gar¬ 
net and Ediza, encountering some nice snow work 
and excellent slab climbing. Nidiver and lower 
Iceberg Lakes were seen to be solidly frozen over*. 
On the slopes high above Ediza we spotted two great 
black patches on the snow and heard motor noises 
o. obviously miners at work. 

The original plan was to go to Banner Bal¬ 
cony, but after strenuous climbing over sharp. 








crumbling rock and steep* rotten snow, Bill spotted 
his Ritter route without going there. We reached 
the high ridge south of the balcony and started back* 
down some rather ticklish rocks and a steep snow 
slope to Garnet Lake 0 Later* when leaping over a 
high and rushing stream* Bill demonstrated an ex¬ 
cellent half-gainer into four inches of water1 

SULLIVAN AND 1/VEBER LAKES MONDAY* JULY 9 

Joe Momyer* Leader Carol Inberg 

Party of 55 "With Joe Momyer as leader and Leo 
Gallagher as tail-man* we left Base Camp via the 
log bridge and started up the trail. Before reach¬ 
ing Thousand Island Lake we turned off in a north¬ 
easterly direction and followed a small creek up a 
draw. An old marmot was observed in the ricks above 
us .o also a coney. About 10s30 we arrived at the 
top of a granite ridge overlooking beautiful Sulli¬ 
van Lake o Our leaders then investigated the steep 
snow slope below us and decided it was too danger¬ 
ous for a large party to descend* because of the 
jagged rocks at the bottom. Another route down the 
ridge was chosen* over which we were cautiously led. 
At the outlet of Sullivan Lake* Joe assisted every¬ 
one across the rushing stream with his fishing pole. 
The lake appeared to be almost square deep and 
clear blue . Though it was inviting to both swim¬ 
mers and fishermen* we decided to continue on« 
Climbing upward along the inlet stream* we reached 
Weber Lake about noon 0 

Weber Lake was scenically beautiful with its 
peninsulas and islands and it f s rocky* snowy shores. 
The view of Donohue Peak* still capped with snow* 
was delightful, Joe gave us until 2s30 to eat* 
fish* explore* photograph or siesta then we regret¬ 
fully started the trip back. As there were now 49 
of as (four having dropped out to fish) .. we be¬ 
came the 1 49ers T . We climbed the steep snowbanks 
crossed the ridge and headed down the draw toward 
Thousand Island Lake trail. Ed Peterson showed us 
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many flowers with creeping bilberry and pentstemon 
most in evidence. We all agreed that the leaders 
deserved a vote of thanks for getting such a large 
group there and back with ease, 

BANNER PEAK (12,946)AND MT. RITTER (13*157) 

Leaders TUESDAY* JULY 10 

Tom Kendall and Jerry Gallwas Bob Cockrell 

Party of 9 We left camp at 5s45 a 0 m 0 and headed 
for Emerald Lake* thence across frozen snow between 
Thousand Island and Garnet Lakes* and up the lower 
slope of Banner to the balcony. Most of the way was 
over deeply-pocketed snow* still hard in the early 
morningo We lost a little elevation going from the 
balcony to the chute between Banner and Ritter* then 
climbed this over very Steep snow (ice axes needed) 
to the saddle* arriving at 11s30 a 0 m, From here we 
boulder-hopped up to the summit of Banner* which we 
reached in an hour, 

A strong* cold wind was blowing as we ate lunch. 
We were disappointed to find that the register had 
disappeared and we hope the Sierra Club will replace 
it 0 Those making the ascent weres Tom Kendall* 
leader* Cliff Youngquist* Clarence Neumeier* Warren 
Scott* Bill Wagner* Jerry Gallwas* Leif Thorne- 
Thomsen* Jeff Cockrell and Bob Cockrello 

Upon returning to the saddle* three of us de¬ 
cided to climb Ritter* while the others set out for 
camp. We ascended straight up the snow covered 
slope to the chute well up on Ritter* s north side* 
crossed over a ridge and climbed up to the peak on 
rocks* in a northeasterly direction. We arrived 
at 3 s30 p.m. On top we found both the California 
Alpine Club and the Sierra Club registers. 

Our descent started west along the ridge and 
then dropped for a short distance southwest along 
the rocks to a steep snow slope. We went down this 
using two ice axes and belaying the member who was 






without one o From where this pitch ended we 
climbed down over the rocks to the main snow 
slope and glissaded down to the saddle where our 
packs and been left Q continued down the gla¬ 

cier from the saddle to Catherine Lake and then 
around the north side of Thousand Island Lake 
to Base Camp,, arriving at 7 s 15 p 0 m. Those who 
climbed Ritter were? Jerry Gallwas, leader, 

Leif Thorne-Thomsen and Bob Cockrell 0 

LAKE EDIZA TUESDAY, JULY 10 

Leo Gallagher, Leader Keith Bortfeid 

Party of 5 Leo ! s party started out at 8s50 
up along the ridge above camp, continuing by 
Emerald and Ruby Lake until we came to Garnet 
Lake o Here we traveled along the north side of 
the lake until reaching the base of Banner and 
Ritter, then cut to the left and crossed over a 
ridge where we came to the three Nidiver Lakes* 
By-passing the lakes, we dropped down the can¬ 
yon wall to Lake Ediza* 

Our return trip was down Shadow Creek, past 
the mining camp to the junction of the Muir Trail 
which we followed 8 miles to Base Camp, arriving 
at 6s30 9 It was a good hike l 

MT e RITTER (13,157) "WEDNESDAY, JULY 11 

Bill Evans, Leader Bob Landis 

Party of 6 Our party was composed of Leader 
Bill Evans, Joan Ludwig, Chris Hansen, Don Ham¬ 
ilton, Ronnie Homuth and Bob Landis 0 Leaving 
camp at the early hour of 5s30, we skirted Emer¬ 
ald Lake and crossed to the south shore of 
Thousand Island Lake and then ascended over very 
pocked snow to Banner balcony 0 After climbing to 
the Ritter Col we left the snow and proceeded 
over the rocks to the summit 0 The route was 
termed maximum 3rd Class* The view from the 


top was expansive and even included Half Dome 
in Yosemite 0 "While lunching there, a friendly 
rosy finch picked up our scraps of food 0 

The descent was made by the southeast gla¬ 
cier 0 Although sun-pocked snow was prevalent, 
some glissading was possible 0 "We returned via 
the north shore of Garnet to Emerald Lake and 
reached camp at 8 o ? clock 0 







EMERALD LAKE MUSEUM (Base Camp i) 
Edna I* Laumann 


At Base Camp here we have such treasure 
Of Art and Music without measure! 

Paintings even the Louvre would covet 0 
Part with them? "Why! We’d not think of it! 

The Hogan-twanger artist 1 s washtub of tin 
Sounds better to us than Yehudi’s violin 0 
If you T ve not heard Segovia you’ve missed 
nothing at all* 

For right here at camp fire we have Arnie Wall. 

A song writer of note *— not Irving Berlin 
But Don Levy among us| we’ d rather hear him* 
With talent and charm he pleases everybody* 

He’s our Larry Adler and Eddie Peabody* 

This lovely landscape must be by Corot. 

A woodnymph at bath in fresh melted snow a 
So graceful is she as she scampers about*-- 
Ethel ? s lost her soap! She’s not chasing 
trout! 

Up on the snow fields* such Christmasy scenes! 
Children slide down on nothing but jeans! 

What fun they are having* and no broken hoses, 
They T re just ldvely Yule cards by old Grandma 
Moses! 


Over there the self-portrait by Rembrandt. 

Good Heavens! 

How much he resembles our beloved Bill Evans! 

And here is a picture. What a beautiful horse! 
Roosevelt in the saddle* I mean Teddy* of course* 
An original portrait by Howard Chandler Christy* 
But that is not Roosevelt* it’s Clifford 
Youngquist (ie) a 

We have Whistler’s Mother* for there is her chair* 
But she’s out all the time and seldom sits there. 
She climbs up the mountains and goes fishing 
all day* 

Then stays up at campfire real late -- 
so they say* 

And these Sierra Club children who add to our fun* 
They’re fine junior members, we mean every one. 

So happy and busy they’re a joy to our hearts* 
Raising families like these is the finest of arts* 
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MOUNTAIN MEMORIES 


Kathy Menhinick 


In a moment for reflection, I tossed an¬ 
other log on the fire and settled down into my 
chair as my thoughts wandered back to the Sierra 
and those halcyon days of summer* 

I had thought that camping with a large 
group of strangers might be rather disagreeable, 
that breakfast with a hundred-odd people would 
be difficult •* that I would not be the sort for 
such an outing* But I didn’t realize that 
strangers could become friends so quickly. 
Breakfast turned out to be a smile from Betty, 
a quick "Hello, what shall we do today?" from 
Doris .. and coffee shared with friends e 

The sound of the morning bugle was a rude 
awakening, but not so grim as for those who 
must rush to work in cities. For us it meant 
another pleasant day’. Blueberry pancakes for 
breakfast, then a talk with Bill or Peter about 
a trip in prospect, the pleasant discovery of 
oranges for lunch *. finally the decision to 
have a lovely wander through lodgepole pines, 
junipers, to lakes or peaks. Let the day bring 
what it willI 

Before long I found myself on the trail to 
Thousand Island Lake, but this was not a day 
for counting miles. In a lovely quiet spot 
I stretched out and lazily surveyed the frozen 
lake with farflung peaks of glacial hue. There 
is a friendliness of the mountains and the 
people who inhabit them. A packer from Silver 


Lake rides by and stops to talk. A hiker 
bound for Donohue Pass sits down to rest. 

Both are friends, though we have never met 
before. 

I wander onward, but with no destination 
in mind, for today I am merely exploring my 
beloved country with a feeling of quiet medi¬ 
tation and reflection .. today this mountain 
world is mine! 

I turn towards camp, secure in the expec¬ 
tation of a good dinner and a pleasant evening. 
My steps quicken as I round the bend and catch 
sight of Tom’s tent ahead, the bridge below .. 
and commissary soon to be the busiest spot. 

There is time to clean up before dinner, arrange 
an outing for tomorrow with Dorothy, and happily 
remember the myriad pleasures of this day c 

And now, weeks after the trip is over, I 
sit by the fire at home while my mind wanders 
back to the fragrance of pine knots burning 
at the campfire .. the exultation on a little 
boy’s face as he is awarded a red feather 0Q 
the flash of a shooting star across the sky .. 
the contentment of finding myself among kindred 
people in a setting I love. 
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Storm Clouds gathering over 
BANNER PEAK 
photographed from 
1000 ISLAND LAKE 
By J. 0. Turner 

just as the ice was breaking up 


on the surface of the lake 























THE RAINY SECOND PERIOD 


First Week Scribe Max Knight 


* -2S? 


We assembled at Arch Mahan ! s pack 
station at Agnew Meadows on July 14 tb j 
start the second base camp session c 
Cliff Youngquist gave us the usual pep 
and initiation talk and said the dis¬ 
tance from Agnew Meadows to the Base 
was about 7 miles, dry, and not bad Q The follow¬ 
ing morning we pushed off after the time-honored 
procedure of weighing in and assigning horses to 
the kids and softies. 

The horses were a sensation for the young 
brood, Melissa Nelken (12) of Ross led her bro¬ 
ther William’s horse (5), She felt great but, 
as the trail dragged on, William was worried. 

"We might not make it," he said. "We may have to 
stay in a motel with the horse/ 1 Connie Rosenman 
(5) of San Francisco confided to his sister Susie 
(l3)? f, Sis, I ! m horse sick.” 

Our own youngster ( 5 ) had a horse of which 
he had talked for three months in expectation 
With a shout of delight he mounted it and strode 
off. The horse, however, was not in a hurry and 


started grazing left and right 0 I tried to pull 
him away and on to the trail. The horse laughed 
at my attempts 0 He laughed so hard that the boy 
got frightened to frazzles. I said: "He’s just 
neighing - he’s OK - see, he’s coming along 0 " 

He didn’t come along though. He continued to 
graze. The more I pulled the more the horse 
laughedo The boy started to swallow, then to 
cry, then to bawl desperately c The horse evi¬ 
dently liked that music and started to turn 
around and around like dancing. The boy prac¬ 
tically got off his rocker pleading frantically 
to get off and so 1 tried to help him down. The 
horse thought this was funny, nudged me with his 
head pushing me backf he seemed to say, "Try 
again, bud/ 1 I did, but with no more luck. The 
horse enjoyed himself, the boy cried, I cursedj 
at this critical moment a knight in shining arm¬ 
or appeared. Cliff Youngquist. He told the 
horse in horse language to stay put and let the 
boy offo The horse saids "Why didn’t you say 
so in the first place?" and he did as told 0 Then 
Joan Ludwig of Van Nuys took the horse - the 
horse, the new rider, the boy and I were HAPPY* 
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I asked Cliff how much farther 
it was to Base Camp and he said* 
about 8 miles. We negotiated the 
steep first part and hiked along the 
lovely up-and-down "straight 11 
stretch with its fine view of the 
Sierra escarpment* with Banner and Ritter bid¬ 
ding us a friendly welcome 0 After a toiile we 
met some packers coming down from Base Camp on 
their way to the pack station. We asked them how 
much farther we had to hike* and they said it 
was 9 miles at the mostl 


This was the first day of our vacation e We 
greeted every flower on the way and tried to 
identify every peak. Fresh water abounded* even 
where it wasn’t supposed to Q We sloshed through 
numerous puddles - melted snow - 
along the officially dry trail. 

While we had lunch a second pack 
train came along and told us we 
were about 10 miles from campl 

After lunch* and several, ups and’ downs 
‘along the hilly trail* we came to three signs at 
once - after not seeing any all day. One said? 

5 miles to Agnes Meadows* pointing back to the 
direction whence we had comes the other said 6 
miles* and the'third 7 miles’ One sign was put 
up by the Forestry Service and the other two by 
other organizations. This is truly the land of 
individual enterprise and not of conformists. 
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After the signs* the trail went slightly 
downhill. We were suddenly enveloped by numer¬ 
ous mosquitoes which elicited a sigh of relief 
on my part* for I knew we were now close to camp. 
And so we were', Gingerly balancing over a 
marvel of engineering - a log bridge over a 
beautiful gushing stream - we tottered into the 
tent encampment which was to be our home for the 
next two weeks. It had taken us about five 
hours of walking and one of rest to get us from 
Agnew Meadows to Base Campl 

Everybody got their dunnage* fixed sleep¬ 
ing bags* and put up or moved into tents. A 
friendly* congenial* and hungry atmosphere per¬ 
vaded the camp as we lined up for our New York 
steaks in front of the commissary. ?1 You are 
stepping on my foot* 11 said Doctor George Weston 
friendly to his less-than-five-year-old kid. 

11 Why don’t you take your foot away* then? 11 
replied the offspring. The doctor did’. 

The next day* Monday* June 16* was filled 
with getting ready and getting settled in our 
new homes. Everybody was making fireplaces* 
hanging up clothes lines* washing socks* and - 
the pessimists - digging drain ditches around 
tents. I watched the diggers with a feeling of 
superiority - they just didn’t know that this 
was sunny California $ after all, some people had 
come from the East Coast - you have to make al¬ 
lowances for their ignorance. 

The photographers enjoyed the lovely cloud 
formations that gave photogenic zest to the tops 
of the mountains. Cameras clicked all day. In 
the afternoon I joined a Cliff-led hike to love¬ 
ly* ice-bound Emerald Lake and continued on to 
spectacular Thousand Island Lake. It was a 
leisurely trip, enjoyed by all. 










Our first campfire was a success. Ralph Rice 
was cornered to volunteer as interviewer - as a 
Los Angeles tax lawyer he was thought to he em¬ 
inently fitted to ask ticklish questions. 

Leonard Flicker of San Jose was emcee, and since 
he likes to gah as much as grub, his tongue never 
stopped wagging and there was never a dull momen 
in the campfires of the following days. Solvang’ 
Charlotte Lane told about her recent trip to the 
Dinosaur National Monument - quitting her job to 
have enough leisure for the celebrated boat trip 
down the Yampa and Green Rivers. She found a 
receptive audience when, talking about the 
proposed dam that would destroy Dinosaur, 
she concluded her story* "Fight the dam!, 

We must never let up pressure to preserve 
Dinosaur." Flicker couldn’t stand it that 
Charlotte had forgotten to tell what won¬ 
derful barbecues they have at the end of 
these boat trips - roasting a whole sheep, 
oh boyl We ended the campfire with songs, 

George Shochat of Glendale leading. George 
can polish off songs in three foreign lan¬ 
guages with the same facility with which 
Leonard Flicker can polish off 3 steaks’. 

We signed-off with "You ~ 

can’t go to Heaven", with 0 

the last verse volunteer- r) 
ed by Jocelyn Jenkins (10) 
of Oakland. "You can’t ~~ 
to Heaven with nickels 
your jeans, ’cause the 
Lord has got no slot mach-^ 
ines". Claire McGee con- V U 
ducted a star-gazing ' ) 

session that evening, ^ 


Tuesday was a per 
feet day. Various trip^ 
were scheduled and my 




family joined the Cliff-led hike to Rush 
creek ridge. There was a flock of child¬ 
ren in the party. The youngest, barely 
five-year old Peggy Smith of Palos Verdes, 
valiantly puffed up the hill without com¬ 
plaint. There was a short rest, and then 
her mother asked her* 

"Are .you ready to go on?" 

Yep", said Peggy. 

Have you enough gasoline?" 

"Yep",.. 

"And oil?" 

"Yep." 

"Tires up?" "This trip tires me not," said Peggy. 

But the story was different with Martin Knight, 
just a few months older than Peggy. He was tired, 
made no bones about it, and cried his head off. 

He sat down and didn’t budge. All others were 
way ahead. Ben TAlygant of San Dimas and 
Bob Eustis of Palo Alto, turned back and kindly 
offered to carry Martin- which his Dad had al¬ 
ready tried with no success. Martin announced 
that he could go on only if Cliff would come back 
and give him a red feather, and Martin, from then on, 

walked like a gazelle and 
never let go of Cliff’s 
tail anymore. Said 
Nancy Chaffee (12) of 
Palos Verdes: "He gets 
a red feather — I have 
only a blue one — the 
feather of the under¬ 
privileged." 
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W e had a beautiful 
panorama from the top of 
the ridge - the Minarets, 
Banner, Davis, Rodgers, 
Lye 11 and Koip. Little 











tufts of clouds hung picturesquely around the 
tops of peaks. Only those from the East Coast 
seem to have qualms. The view also included 
Weber and Sullivan Lakes, and Waugh Lake with a 
large dam. W e rested for a while by a small 
partly ice-covered tarn and lunched there. On 
the way back we collected flowers, rocks and 
gnarled pieces of wood, while the photographers 
were busy with picturesque clouds - it was in¬ 
deed a superb day for picture-taking. 


learned that Cliff had been raised on a dairy 
farm in Washington, was a civil engineer, and 
with the Sierra Club since 1923. And why did he 
put all this effort into Base Camp year after 
year? "Well,” said Cliff generousLy, "I think 
it’s just because of the response I get from 
members and because of the friendships I make in 
this way," It was a warm and good answer and it 
seemed that he had made more friendships right 
then, by just saying this. 


Still early in the afternoon we reached 
Thousand Island Lake, where some of us stayed on 
to bask in the mild sun, while the rest went back 
to camp. W e watched pieces of ice breaking off 
a major bank and floating in the lake. Munching 
afternoon snacks we talked about gaining or 
losing weight during Base Camp vacations. Said 
Peter Hearst of Oxnard; "Last year I lost five 
pounds camping - but the baby sitter 
who took care of my kids at home 
lost ten." We also talked about 
fishing, but I don't fish and the 
conversation sounded to me merely 
as though they said you have to at¬ 
tach the silver spoon to the flipit 
of the spinning reel, if you want to 
catch the superduper on a flat fish, 

Ralph Rice did the interviewin 
at campfire for the first time. He 
said he was given the alternative 
between it and the burlap detail. 

First victim was Cliff. Ralph 
asked him whether he was born and 
when and where. Cliff confirmed 
that, in fact, he had been born, but 
that was a long time ago, nevermind, 
in Iowa, Buena Vista County. We 



Leo Gallagher was taken into the interview 
mill next. He lives in Washington State and is 
a member of the Seattle Mountaineers as well as 
the Sierra Club, and happy in his dual citizen¬ 
ship. He told us about his first outing, climb¬ 
ing Mt. Olympus. I was interviewed next and, 
having admitted that I am an editor, was promptly 
hooked into becoming the scribe and writing this 
report. That's what you get when you let your¬ 
self in with a lawyer. 

Sparky Wilson then stepped in 
front of the campfire. We learned 
he is a football coach at Hoover 
High School in Glendale who also 
works with the Department of Fish 
and Game in Bishop; he told how the 
Department stocks the Sierra lakes 
with 2 million fingerlings from 
their hatcheries, dropping them from 
Cessna planes into the lakes; mostly 
eastern brook and golden trout. 

Amy Deeter, of San Francisco, 
thereafter told the children the ex¬ 
citing old-favored story of Tadger, 
the tiger-badger, until it got dark. 
Then Max Janoff of Mill Valley pro¬ 
duced his accordian and accompanied 
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AN EFFICIENT RESCUE 


These pictures tell more than ten thousand words 
about the wonderful work done by the rescue crew and the 
pilot in getting the sick girl quickly to the hospital* 


Photographs by 

Cliff Youngquist 
J„ 0. Turner 
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the versatile George Shochat. George also accom¬ 
panied himself playing his guitar, and arranged, 
for some of the small children to sing verses of 
Darling Clementine with the audience singing the 
chorus. Campfire ended as we toasted our rear 
ends by the fire and our insides with chocolate. 
We didn’t know it - but this was our last com¬ 
pletely dry day. 

Cometh Wednesday, July 18, and the clouds 
are now so picturesque that even West Coasters 
are beginning to dig ditches around their tents. 
Mothers proceed from washing socks to washing 
jeans hoping they’ll get dry before they get wet. 
The earlier afternoon still holds out and can be 
used for little side trips. But later comes the 
rain. It is, as yet, a short and hesitant rain. 
It appoligizes, as it were, for visiting us. The 
dinner is rained out, but it’s dry again for the 
campfire. It was a rain rehearsal you might say. 

Pete Friedrichsen, the ubiquitous, tireless 
good spirit of Base Camps, was the first to be 
interviewed; he’s a fellow-Iowan of Cliff’s as 
it turns out, seventy this year, who started 
climbing in Yosemite in 1914 and never stopped; 
he has been a sailor, farmer, and mural painter, 
and he is Campmaster every year ”to get away from 


the competitive life in the cities and to enjoy 
the cooperation in camp 0 ” As a guest we had a 
remarkable and good-looking gal at the campfire, 
Agnes Staab, office manager at a Glendale drug 
store whose hobby is music, ballet, and lone 
knapsacking 0 Not a member of the Sierra Club 
she had hiked in by herself, dumped her bag next 
to our camp, and was off on her own the next day 
to Thousand Island Lake. TI Go to the mountains,” 
she said, ,! and take their soul with you for the 
rest of the year G ” 

Jerry Gallwas from San Diego, a pre-medical 
student, but now one of our cooks (introduced, 
therefore by Leonard Flicker, of course), was 
asked about his attempt to climb the north face 
of Half Dome in Yosemite - one of the few un¬ 
climbed faces in the U.S #3 2,000 feet high at an 
85 percent angle. He and hia party hung on the 
rocks for two-and-a-half days without reaching 
the top - but the attempt was sensational enough 
to be written up in a national magazine. Jerry 
evidently had told the story often enough and 
confined himself to saying that he would try 
again and that he preferred ”rock work” to 
scrambling over glaciers and snow 0 ”l get cold 
feet on snow,” he said. Leo Gallagher, the 
”dual citizen” told about the Seattle Mountaineers 
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and their cabins in the Cascades Q He is respon¬ 
sible for having converted an old miner’s cabin 
at Mt. Rainier into a top-notch cabin for the 
Mountaineers • They are, after the Sierra Club, 
the largest mountain club on the Pacific Coast, 
with 3,300 members, 

Harry Smith, a past president of the Green 
Mountain Club of New York, told about the activ¬ 
ities of this group - Sunday walks and camping 
trips in the Appalachians and Catskills, parti¬ 
cularly during the colorful autumn-foliage season; 
the club has a lodge at Bear Mountain Park, 

Bill Evans, the tireless hike leader, then gave 
a short talk on how to conduct yourself on the 
trail. Have dry matches along, brother, a flash¬ 
light, waterproof light-weight clothes, a pull¬ 
over sweater or windbreaker, a knife, antibiotics. 
Know how to get back by yourself. When lost go 
to a high place for orientation, don’t get pan¬ 
icky, follow a stream to civilization. Songs and 
chocolate concluded the damp evening. 

The first evening I had arrived at Base 
after hours of hiking, realizing that the 
and only contact with the outside world 
would henceforth be pack horses 
twice a week, I had said 
to myself with 
the 





somebody gets seriously sick here? What happens, 
say, if someone gets appendicitis? 

This Thursday, July 19, we were told that 
Susi Rosenman had appendicitis and had to get 
on the operating table in a hurry. We were fur¬ 
ther told that a small plane would fly in from 
Bishop to near-by Carson Plat and pick her up 
from there if volunteer stretcher bearers would 
carry Susi to that rendezvous place. 

A lot of preparatory work had been necess¬ 
ary before we heard about all this. Susi had 
been ill when the packers had last been here, 
so they were able to take a message down to 
Agnew Meadows 0 The message was to get in touch 
with Bob Symons, operator of a flying service 
in Bishop, an air taxi in other words. 

.There is no telephone in Agnew ^ 

Meadows, only a private A y4^/V^ 

line to the ranger. 

The ranger 
in 



w 1-fiSa 


stomachy 
apprehension 
of a blue-feathered 
neophyte % What happens when 


turn 
phoned 

/? J? llT Bishop. Symons 

*had said he would be at 
r /1a ^ Parson Plat - about 1,000 feet 
^ above the level of Base Camp - on 
Thursday at 10 a.m. The ranger gave this mes¬ 
sage to the packer, the packer sent a special 
der up to Base Camp, and at the camp, when every- 
ing had been arranged, the stretcher bearers 
gned up. It was to be an unfortunate mission of 
mercy, but it turned out to be a carnival ’. 

As soon as the children heard that a stretcher 
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party was to carry their friend Susi away, 
they clamored to see her off. The men said 
they would have their hands full with their 
mission and couldn T t be ambulatory baby sitters 
on the side. So the mothers had to come along 
too. By the time Susi was brought down from 
her family 1 s tent - her father is Dr. 

Rosenman of San Francisco, 
a physician, the 

o-riginally 

A HAT4 l 


widely visible ribbon 
It was 
supe rbl; 











cession 


intended 

'party of 20 bearers 
had avalanched into a pro¬ 
of about 70 people who 


'trudged along, single-file, across 
bridge toward the higher reaches. 


the makeshift 


The line was headed by the first two bearers 
carrying Susi who with remarkable good humor 
and poise saw herself suddenly the center of an 
elaborately organized enterprize. She was fol¬ 
lowed by the next 18 bearers in readiness to 
take turns. Behind them a crown of chattering 
children, clucking mothers, and extra men who 
had come along mostly to take photographs wound 
their way up the trail. 

We had hardly passed the bridge when a small 
light-colored plane appeared above our heads fly¬ 
ing low, described a loop, tipped its wings grace¬ 
fully as if greeting us, and tossed a small round 
object down which soon opened up into a long, thin 


aimed and fell 
directly next to us in 
the underbrush. Now it emerged 
that this object thrown from up high was 
a roll of tissue serving, ordinarily, much low¬ 
lier purposes. . .This time, however, its purpose 
was to deliver a message, hidden in the card¬ 
board tube-like core, confirming that Bob Symons 
will be at Carson Flat at 10 a.m., that he has 
already sighted the place on the way over, and 
that everything was O.K. 

Our scouts going ahead and searching out 
the best way in the partly trailles mountain¬ 
side made good use of the tissue, tying elegant 
bows as markers around trees and slender rocks 
to show the easiest route for the bearers. 

Each couple of bearers carried the stretch¬ 
er only about 50 feet. 1/Vhen my turn came I un¬ 
derstood why: carrying the back end of the 
stretcher Susi T s head was directly beneath me 
and I could not see where my feet were going. 
Susi’s father walking beside her would say: "Now 
there is a rock by your right foot - now a big 
root ahead of you to the left - watch out, there 
is a puddle." Thus walking blind you appreciat¬ 
ed relief after a very short time. Susi, brave 
and ever smiling, did not seem to mind being put 
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down scores of times and being picked up again, 
although the pushing and shoving must have 
caused her pain G She was the hero of the day 
and every one around was solicitous about her 
comfort with offers of mosquito solutions, drink¬ 
ing water, even a big carton to protect her head 
against the sun. Susi T s father was patiently 
thankyouing the same offers over and over again. 
Every few steps some camera clicked - movie and 
still, black and white - Susi was undoubtedly 
the most photographed accident in the country 
on that day. 

The other children had the times of their' 
lives. Here was real adventure. True, it went 
up hill, but so slowly that even the smallest 
could easily follow. There was singing and 
laughing as though going to a circus, especially 
when we passed one of the'numerous snow patches 
which were great fun for them as they tobogganed 
down on their sho^s or fannies. 

As we gained elevation, clouds began to 
gather and pretty soon thunder roared over our 
heads and the rain started. Carson Flat was 
reached in three hours and here on the bumpy- 
rock and tree-sprinkled area the single-motored 
Piper Super Cub was awaiting us. Beside it was 
unassuming Bob Symons, the pilot from Bishop, and 
a nurse whom he had brought along. Rescues from 
the mountains are routine for Symons. He made 
little fuss about it. 

Susi was taken from the stretcher and gently 
placed in her Daddy’s lap who took the seat behind 
Symons, He started rolling down and our hair 
stood on end when we saw this frail looking vehicle 
slaloming down hills between all obstacles and 
bumps, till it dove into the canyon taking to the 
air. As if to thank this appreciative audience. 


a - 


the plane came back, circled low over our heads, 
tipping its wings and set off for Bishop. The 
most exciting adventure of the trip was over l 
(Susi’s operation was performed successfully and 
when we last heard, was recovering nicely.) 

At campfire Thursday, a note was read from 
Mrs. Rosenman warmly thanking all those who had 
participated in the rescue operation. 

At the program this night, Michael Nelken 
played on the trombone. His saliva glands gave 
out in the middle, but were happily and ingen¬ 
iously revived by butterscotch candy. Ottmar 
Goebel gave an optimistic weather forecast based 
on smoke direction and mosquito habits. He stuck 
his neck way out, and it was promptly rained on 
next day. 

Perhaps in anticipation of the sniffles and 
colds that were to come during the next days, no 
fewer than seven physicians had signed up for the 
second session. Someone had the idea of inter¬ 
viewing their wives that evening. So Dorothy 
Coshow, born "in the shadow of Mount Rainier" said 
her husband was a general practitioner in Carpin- 
teria. Betty Klein of Kentfield, explained her 
husband’s field of proctology by saying "he’s the 
rear admiral of the human body." Dorothy Page said 
her husband (chairman of the department of obstet¬ 
rics at U.C. Medical School in San Francisco) worked 
"right next door" to Dr. Klein; she proved that 
gynaecologists cannot foretell or influence the 
sex of children by announcing that she herself had 
four girls; she also announced that her husband 
had generously offered free-delivery service for 
the duration of camp. Zoila Nelken, born in 
Yukatan, Mexico, said she met her husband - a San 
Francisco psychiatrist - in New Orleans; they now 
live in Ross. The husband of Anna Nickel practices 




in Los Angeles as head orthopedist of Rancho 
Amigo Polio Hospital; he transplants muscles 
and tendons in crippled children. Carol Wes- 
tin’s husband, our "official camp doctor 11 , is 
chief surgeon at the Shrine Hospital for 
Crippled Children in Los Angeles; both come 
from Boston. 

It rained during the night from July 19 to 
July 20, and your scribe, who had a sore throat 
since Wednesday got good and sick 0 The family 
was delighted with one of his symptoms; he had 

EVENTS OF THE 

THE BAH DANA SHOW By Jerry Jorstad 

The tig Hay dawned beautifully clear, with 
everyone, young and old, wearing smiling, expect¬ 
ant faces. Spirits were not at all dampened by 
the nine preceding days of rain, but just to play 
it safe, the show’s starting time was moved up to 
nearly noon to assure good weather. 

The program began with a brilliant display 
of bandanas; exotic foreign designs, south sea 
island motifs, moderns and all - many hand-bioeked. 
One in particular was a real collector’s item 
picturing Teddy Roosevelt as a candidate for Pres¬ 
ident on the Bull Moose ticket in the year 19121 
Although winners -were announced, it didn’t seem 
decisive for there were so very many beautiful, 
colorful and original bandanas displayed. 

The nature arrangements were a high spot in 
artistic beauty and the number of fine entries 
presented a problem in judgingo After much 


lost his voice. Wien the clouds gathered again 
after a brief breakfast relief and when the ther¬ 
mometer showed 102 he decided to quit and joined 
Kay, Bob and Jerry Eustis of Palo Alto who were 
driving home this Eriday. It rained on and off 
during the way back, but we happily though 
drenched reached Agnew Meadows after a march 
(without rest) of three hours. We dried out in 
a good bed at Mammoth Lakes and continued the 
trip home the next day. But from here ... the 
scribe passes on his damp style to your next 
chronicler. 


deliberating, these winners were chosens 
Edith Wygant, 1st Prize; Rorothy Page, 2nd 
Prize; and Marjorie Goebel, 3rd Prize. Mary 
Scott’s arrangement was selected as the "Most 
Humorous 11 . 

Much talent was revealed in the art exhibit 
by some fine pictures done in color and in black 
and whiteo Among the artists participating were 
Gladys Janoff, Janice Cramer, Inez Logan and 
Ottmar Goebel. 

As would be expected, the bearded-man con¬ 
test provoked a lot of fun and wise-cracking. 
After some preliminary jockeying, which eliminat¬ 
ed two entrants who had evidently been "in train¬ 
ing" prior to the outing, the judging began. But 
the competition and rivalry was so keen that the 
fair young lady judges decided to award a special 
1st prize to each contestant - and here’s how the 
beards were sized-ups 
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Max Janoff 
George Shochat 
Henry Timby 
Jerry Cramer 
Vernon Nickel 
Sam Nelken 
Ottmar Goebel 
Stanley Swanson 
Will West in 
Fred Zscheile 


The longest 

The softest 

The cutest 

The most puny 

The mo st manly 

T he mo st de bo nai r 

The most distinguished 

The most sparse 

The most outdoorsy 

Tried the hardest 


Climaxing the show. Cliff Youngquist awarded 
Polished Cups to those who had contributed in an 
exceptional manner to the welfare and entertain¬ 
ment of felluw-campers. Winners of these coveted 
awards were ? 

Jean Love Frank Raab 

Lizbeth Ludwig Stan Swanson 

Harry Campbell Ralph Rice 

Oliver Emerson Jim Turner 


Sierra Club shoulder patches were awarded: 
Gail Barr, Emily Shochat and Leif Thorne-Thomsen. 

THE FIRST BASEMEN'S SHOW 
By Dr. Ernest Page 

(Editor*s Note: The following item was sent to 
us by the New Yorker Magazine, with the explan¬ 
ation that its "Talk of the Town” and "Theater” 
departments were so filled for months ahead that 
they would donate this article to the Base Camps 
Book. The contribution is appreciated.) 

When we heard that a new show. The Freshmen 
Follies of * 56 was about to open somewhere in 
California, we sent our man Ashby out there for 
a detailed report and received the following 
memoranda: 

Left Times Square after curtain of T New Faces 
of *56*, hopped on plane to San Francisco, thence 


by small plane to Bishop, and by taxi to Agnew 
Meadows. Asked for air ticket to Emerald Lake .. 
discovered it was not on regular line c Only 
transportation to theater by mule, horse or afoot 
o.. Selected Mule train. Arrived 7:00 p.m., 
half hour before curtain. Entrance to theater 
across narrow log bridge over roaring river. 
Harrowing experience. Tickets, of all things, 
were free. Took my place in open amphitheater 

.Seats slightly damp, but much enthusiasm 

a mongst gathering audience. Large curtain made 
of burlap strung on wires. Marquee bore sign 
*Freshmen Follies* ..... Two fires burning..... 

Small fry still finishing dinner.Rocks under 

my seat, but audience less critical than B 7 dway. 

Orchestra in pit consisted of accordion 
squeezed by Max Janoff. Opening chorus to tune 
of "Smiles". "There are shows that make you 
happy" ..... and so on. Chorus spirited, but 
choreography lacking. Stage Manager, Henry Timby, 
had his hands full ..... managed curtain and props 
too. Discovered there would be nine scenes, all 
action taking place during one day. Found out 
name of producer and author, a Dr. Ernest Page 

..o.. seems he is usually an obstetrician . 

used to producing. 

Scene 1 took place at Agnew Meadows. Actor 
named Bill Martin was impersonating some charac¬ 
ter named Cliff Youngquist, apparently a leader. 

He explained how easy the trip to camp would be 
(i could sympathize with the groans from the 
audience) and also gave lessons on how to walk. 
This was in song, to the tune of "The Music Goes 
Round and Round", and I managed to jot down the 
la st verse s 

"You put your hundredth foot down. 

Your head goes round and round 

Wo ho ha ha wo ho 

And your knees break down" 






















Then there were announcements by Bennett Tow, 
impersonating Dr, Westin 0 . 0 oo something about 
office hours from 5§00 until 5§02 and how if you 
were really very sick you could find him by doing 
a Class 3 rock climb to the hospital, perched on 
top of a rock '^pmewhere. I recognized the accord¬ 
ionist’s theme song from "The Medic". 

Scene 2 was a curtain act entitled "Weighing 
In ,! whatever that is. A man they called a weigh- 
master, played by Ben 1/Vygant, was berating a 
customer named Louise Lee for being "overweight". 
She didn’t look overweight to me, and she was 
certainly a fine comedienne .. 00 Complete abandon. 
She pulled large rocks out of her duffle which 
she said she had to have in camp to make ducks, 
a hot water bottle (full), some trees and a bottle 
of bourbon which the weighmaster drank to make her 
"lighter" or something like that. It was confus¬ 
ing to a New Yorker but the natives seemed to un¬ 
derstand. 


Scene 3 was a bit more elaborate 0 
Everyone (that is, signed, Tom and 
Rita Schaeffer, Frank and Maggie Lee, 
Martha Page, Danny Doyle and Kirk 
Nordstrom) was in a sleeping bag 0 
This was before breakfast, I was told. 



and there were bells and much business and family 
arguments and that sort of thing. They all sang 
one of the Oklahoma songs entitled § "Oh what a 
cold and damp morning. "I was able to jot down 
the middle verses 

The clouds float grimly over. 

The lightning has just struck a tree. 

The thunder is cracking and roaring so loud 
How base can a_ base camp be? " 

The fourth scene, 
involving Susan Martin, 

Lisbeth Ludwig, Leonard 
Rosenman, Ed Kendig and 
others was confusing to 
me, but then 
I am a city 
Dweller. It 
seems that the 
leader was 
calling 
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for volunteers for various work details and 
picked on two men for everything. These two 
chaps 5 with whom I sympathize greatly, were 
rather burdened down with buckets of snow, axes, 
shovels, saws, ropes and things they call "chick- 
ie pails", which must be a native expression. 

They appeared several times later in the show 
and finally collapsed. 

Scene 5 was labeled "Conversation Piece". 

It was a curtain act involbing Henry Timby, 

Chet Boyle and Frank Lee who were, respectively, 
a photography fan, a fisherman bug and a rock- 
climbe^r nut. To the accompianist’ s background 
music of "Love in Bloom", all three talked in 
rather unintelligible terms about their own 
hobbies .... I didn ! t record it because they 
were all talking at the same time. 

Scene 6 bore the title "The Bustling Burlap" 
and as it progressed I gathered that it had to 
do with ladies’ powder rooms. The closed curtain 
carried a sign "Women and Children", and the 
ladies-in-waiting included Nancy Chaffey, Jean 
Ludwig, Martha Page, Susan Martin, Reva Tow and 
Edith Wilkinso The song was from "Clementine", 
and as near as I can remember, the last verse 
went something like this: 

"Oh the burlap. Oh the burlap. 

Let us give you a real tip -- 

When you’re camping you should keep a 

Biarrhea of your trip!" 

If the show gets to Broadway (which I doubt) 
the lyrics man have to be expurgated. At the 
conclusion, some bewhiskered teen-ager named 
Nick Wygant emerged from the burlap stoutly 
insisting that he was a child. It was all good 
clean fun. 
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The next act was called "Salad Betail". 

Four chorus girls by the names of Lee Timby, 

Mae Ghaffey, Florence Boyle and Dorothy Page 
carried on a heavy chatter of gossip while they 
sliced skunk cabbage, weeds and (ugh’.) fish-heads 
into some large pots. I can’t remember all the 
chit-chat, though I recall that one of the "girls", 
wiping her hands on a dirty towel said: "In town 
I’m always sterile, but up here things are 
different." This, I understand, was not in the 
original script. 


Scene 8 took place at dinner, the impressario 
being Maury Nordstrom. Long lines of persons in 
slickers serpentined around the serving tables 
and sang "The Wanderer" song: 

"I love to go a-wandering 
Around the kitchen pots. 

And fill my tray with steaks and beans 
And candied apricots." 


The final scene was really a collection of 
short acts and seemed to be the high spot of the 
show, judging from the audience reaction. A top 



























HERE AND THERE AT EMERALD LAKE 


Upper lefts 
Upper rights 
Middle right 

Lower lefts 


Competition was keen in the "Jumping Frog Contest", but we never did hear 
who won. Photograph by Harry Smith. 

Contrasts in clouds* desert, valleys and mountains--” 

Photograph by J. 0. Turner. 

One of those panoramas that stops everyone, that everyone tries to get, 
but does not succeed--- no lense or camera can get it all. Minaret Summit 
Photograph by Fred Smith. 

Our good friends and packers Arch Mahan and Torres, packing that last mule.. 
Photograph by Cliff Youngquist. 













comedian named Mike Nelken impersonated some 
character named Leonard Fligker and together with 
his trumpet must have out-flickered Flicker .... 
Then Ralph Rice interviewed a mule. This latter 
animal, consisting of Andy and Stephen Martin 
(we don’t know who was in the rear but he was 
quite animated), was the most elaborate bit of, 
costumingo Oliver Emerson, a bearded packer, led 
the mule in and belittled the mule’s answers 0 .. 0 
even called him a liar c Actually, the animal was 
reasonably intelligent, for he successfully 
defined a “proctologist". So ends that tale G 

Then a lady came on to give a nature talk. 

At first we thought it was Clare McGee, but then 
we discovered Clare in the audience 0 It turned 
out to be the producer. Dr. Rage, in disguise 0 
She, or rather he explained about cells and how 
they reproduced. Like a reproducing piano. 

“A single cell," he explained, "can produce 
thousands of its kind in eleven minutes. Just 
think what a married one could do’." He went on 
about gastric juices, the duodenum, ileum, colon 
and semi-colon, and how pop-corn comes out of the 
scalp as dandruff. Very instructive 0 

Finally, a psychiatrist by the name of 
Dr. Sam Nelken presented medals to the camp lead¬ 
ers o He had constructed the medals himself with 
wires, cans and tin snips, washers and other rud¬ 
imentary materials. The chief awards went 
somewhat as follows: 

Cliff Youngquist received the "Iron Boss 
Cross with Entwined Platitudes." Awarded to 
Charlotte Youngquist was the "Directional Medal 
with Grossed Wires." Leonard Flicker, for his 
interest in Sierra Club conservation and boy- 
scouting (he, being an Eagle already) now re¬ 
ceived the "Vulture Scout Medal." Pinned on 



attorney Ralph Rice’s chest was the "Interrogatory 
Cross". The <pamp song-bird, George Schochat, re¬ 
ceived the "Laryngeal Medal with Vibrating Tonsils" 0 
The "Sanitation Citation in Burlap Pouch" was given 
to Doc. Westin, and the "First Basemen’s Palm" 
to Doc. Page. Peter Friedrichsen was awarded the 
"Good Conductor Medal with Watered Nylon Cord". 

For the finale, the chorus rendered a re¬ 
prise, "There are shows etc." followed by 

"Good night campers, we hope you liked our show" 

... . o and all that sort of t hing’. 

As your weary, foot-sore correspondent sits 
on a log near a snowbank and looks at the sil¬ 
houette of San Joaquin Mountain in the distance, 
he would like to recommend the "Follies" to those 
producers who.think they can’t put on a show 
without rehearsal. However, the play did lack 
the professional polish of a New York product 
which may account for the fact that it folded 
after the opening night. 


* ****** 
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EMERALD LAKE MONDAY, JULY 16 

Cliff Youngquist, Leader Gladys Janoff 

Party of 50 Leaving camp at 2 p.m., our Am¬ 
bler party contoured up the southern side of our 
canyon, with Cliff carefully digging footsteps 
in the snow so that we could follow without mis¬ 
hap. We reached a small lake, surrounded by deep 
drifts, and continued on to Emerald Lake. Here 
the photographers captured beautiful green re¬ 
flections and shots of Banner and Ritter, which 
dominated the landscape . From above the lake we 
could see our old friends, the Minarets and 
Volcanic Ridge. Below us glistened Thousand 
Island Lake with its wonderful array of tower¬ 
ing peaks i Davis, Rodgers, Lye11 and Donohue, 
still mantled with snow. 

Circling Emerald Lake through more snow we 
came down to Thousand Island Lake, where it em¬ 
ptied into a torrential mountain stream. Cross¬ 
ing a wet foot-log called for delicate maneuver¬ 
ing, so our mountaineer brought out his rope which 
was belayed across the stream to assure a safe 
and dry passage. Here we met up with Joe Wamp¬ 
ler’s party who were hiking the John Muir Trail 0 

We returned along the trail downhill to 
camp, completing our short but enticing walk c 
Among the party were many children, the young¬ 
est being 5 years old 0 The country was dotted 
with short-lived but exciting alpine flowers, 
which we all look forward to seeing each year. 

"THE LAKE COUNTRY” TUESDAY, JULY 17 

Bill Evans, Leader Jim Turner 

Party of 50 Leaving camp at 8:00 a.m., we 


mounted the rocks and snowbanks on the direct 
route to Emerald Lake. Skirting its south shore 
we reached the John Muir Trail and were striding 
along it when Bill broke the reverie by apolo¬ 
gizing for bringing us on a TRAIL. Soon we were 
alongside Ruby Lake, truly a gem in a magnifi¬ 
cent setting of sheer mountain walls. From the 
outlet notch there was a clear view across the 
deep valley of the San Joaquin, where Bill poin¬ 
ted out a very distinctive landmark, easily re¬ 
cognized from any angle .. the "Two Teats". 

The next stop was at the pass, where one 
gets a sweeping view of Garnet Lake with the 
Minarets, Ritter and Banner as a backdrop. Bill 
asked if anyone minded a little scrambling over 
the rocks .. and scramble we did, along the side 
of the ridge leading southwest. There were a 
few mild points of exposure, but everything went 
well until Randy Cramer put his foot where a 
heavy rock was destined to fall G Fortunately 
the accident didn’t prove serious. 

Our way than led through a notch over to the 
shore of Thousand Island Lake. After lunch there. 
Bill indicated his return route and asked if any¬ 
one wished to go directly back to camp. Several 
persons had afternoon engagements and Bill appoin¬ 
ted Max Janoff to lead them back. From there we 
contoured the west end of the lake and climbed 
to a 10,473 foot knob where we were rewarded 
with a sweeping panorama of Rush Creek basin and 
the peaks above .. Davis, Rodgers, Lyell, Dono¬ 
hue and Blacktop. We saw many wildflowers on 
the trip including pentstemon, wall flower, 
Labrador tea and red heather .. and were espec¬ 
ially rewarded with a number of delicate and 
elusive steer’s heads. The weather was fine. 
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becoming a little cloudy only during the last hour. 
Bill Evans made it a memorable trip with his moun¬ 
tain skill and delightful wit. The return to camp 
was at 5:0J .. off schedule by just one minute 1 . 

LAKES ABOVE CAMP THURSDAY, JULY 19 

Bill Evans, Leader Susan Martin 

Party of 52 We followed Bill Evans up the trail 
to Emerald Lake and then continued on, mostly cross¬ 
country. The view from the lake and the reflections 
in Ruby Lake were so beautiful that many of the 
photographers exhausted their film supply premature¬ 
ly. On a ridge above Garnet Lake, some rested while 
most of us followed Bill Evans in scrambling up the 
rocks to a point where we could see as far as Mono 
Lake. We rejoined the rest of the party and had 
lunch above Garnet Lake. Nearby we found some 
Lewisia flowers, unusual at this altitude. 

After lunch we were caught in a thunder storm 
and had some hail as well, but most of us had our 
ponchos along and so stayed fairly dry. Since we 
were so well-dressed for the occasion, we all took 
a crack at glissading down some snowfields above 
Thousand Island Lake. We took the steep route back 
to camp, arriving at 3 o ! clock, chipper and cheer¬ 
ful after this beautiful and exciting hike. 

GARNET LAKE & SAN JOAQUIN RIVER SATURDAY, JULY 21 
Peter Friedrichsen, Leader Harry Smith 

Party of 53 This trip was.designed especially 
for fishermen and any others desiring an easy cir¬ 
cuit with a long stop at midday. Many children 
were included in the party, some bent on capturing 
frogs for the forthcoming jumping contest. We 
followed the John Muir Trail past Ruby Lake to 
Garnet Lake, where a long lunch stop was scheduled. 
One group donned bathing suits and indulged in 
swimming. Some success in fishing was recorded. 
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though the best catches were obtained later in the 
afternoon when the main body had departed. 

The view of Banner, Ritter and the Minarets, 
often shadowed by clouds and with Garnet Lake in 
the foreground, inspired many camera fans to clamber 
about the rocks for the best compositions. The re¬ 
turn trip started at 2:00 p.m., following the steep 
switchback trail paralleling the Garnet Lake outlet 
stream, and including a short glissade down a snow¬ 
bank. It was necessary to cross the San Joaquin on 
a down-sloping log, the lower end of which was wet 
and slippery. All members negotiated the crossing 
successfully, some in a sitting position. The last 
lap of the trip, up the river valley to camp, was 
accomplished in an hour or less .. bringing us in 
at 3:30. Although the weather was sunny and clear, 
a two-hour thunder shower started thirty minutes 
after the party’s return . . so the expedition’s 
timing was perfect’. 

MT. LYELL TRIP JULY 21 THRU 25 

Lyn Wright, Leader Walter Hartsough 

Party of 4 Our small party composed of Lyn Wright, 
Helen Kemnitzer, Josephine Sommese and myself, knap- 
sacked via the John Muir Trail over Island Pass into 
Rush Creak basin, then over Donohue Pass, which was 
completely filled with snow, and down to the Upper 
Lye 11 Base Camp. 

At 7:3(}- a.m. on Sunday, July 22nd, we started 
climbing the northern slope of Lyell, which was a 
vast snow field almost down to the Base Camp. After 
reaching and climbing the glacier we roped across 
the bergschrund with a belay and continued up the 
rock and snow above. At this point a severe elec¬ 
trical storm overtook us, and so, at the suggestion 
of our leader, our party turned back. The highest 
point reached was scarcely a hundred vertical feet 
from the summit and only an estimated 15 minutes 













away. We returned by sliding and glissading down 
the snowfields in a rainstorm and were back in 
our camp by 3 p.m. 

On Monday our party knapsacked cross-coun¬ 
try to the upper end of Rush Creek basin and es¬ 
tablished camp north of the Rodgers Lakes. Early 
Tuesday morning we left camp to look over the 
possibility of climbing Rodgers Peak and succeed¬ 
ed in reaching Peak 12,100, arriving on top at 
11:00 a.m. All but the last pitch was over snow- 
fields. The register revealed that the peak was 
first climbed on July 10, 1938 by Norman Clyde 
and party. A second ascent was made by another 
party in 1940 but no others were recorded. As 
the weather again looked threatening we did not 
attempt to climb Rodgers Peak, an estimated one 
or two hours distant. After lunch, the descent 
was made by glissading down the snow to Rodgers 
Lakes, reaching our camp in a lightening and 
rain storm at 2:30 p.m. 

On the following morning we returned to 
Base Camp, arriving shortly after noon. In 
spite of the weather and the near-miss on Lyell, 
the trip was an outstanding success. Lyn’s 
leadership was excellent and he should be com¬ 
mended for making some difficult but very wise 
decisions. 

BANNER COL MONDAY, JULY 23 

Scudder Nash, Leader Jim Turner 

Party of 8 This trip almost died for lack of 
takers, but finally eight members showed up and 
we took off at 8:15. Reaching Thousand Island 
we found that the view of nearly everything was 
doubled by a glass-smooth reflection in the lake. 
Ritter and Banner are imposing enough singly, 
but when doubled are stupendous. Making our way 
along the north shore, we were greeted by a 


friendly marmot, perched on a rock not twenty 
feet from the trail. Several of us closed in 
for a picture. 

Reaching the col shortly afternoon, we were 
pleasantly surprised to find Carol Hansen await¬ 
ing us. This was as far as she wanted to go 
with the Banner Peakers, and so joined our party. 
Continuing to a point west of the col we had 
a rewarding panorama of distant Yosemite peaks; 
Sadler, Isberg, Long and Foerster. Mt. Clark 
was clearly outlined. Catherine Lake, almost 
completely frozen over, lay at our feet and 
across it, on a shelf at the foot of Mt. Ritter, 
was a beautiful emerald green tarn. 

On the way back we tried to glissade down 
the snow valley but the slope was not quite 
steep enough .. so we staggered down, (and this 
was not induced by our meeting up with a St. 
Bernard dog and cask). It’s a strange phenomenon 
that Thousand Island Lake is exactly three times 
as long .. on the return trip’. One suggested 
changing the name to Thousand Mile Lake’. Scudder 
made it a most delightful trip with his great 
familiarity with the mountains and his pleasant 
good humor. 

RODGERS PEAK (12,978) TUESDAY, JULY 24 

Mike Laughman, Leader Maurice Nordstrom 

Party of 7 Shortly after noon our party 
pulled out of camp ^nd followed the Muir Trail 
over Island Pass "to the Rush Creek basin, 
reaching our bivouac spot where the Marie Lakes 
Creek crosses the trail at about 3:30 p.m 0 By 
this time it was raining and the wind was 
blowing. Although we had a damp dinner, the 
storm broke up in time for us to find dry spots 
for sleeping. While drying out around the 
campfire, Mike regaled us with shaggy dog stories. 






At daybreak we had a hearty breakfast of can¬ 
taloupe, shredded wheat and fried spam. Mike, Tom 
Turner, Randy Cramer, Joe Momyer Jr., and myself 
than set out for Rodgers, following a route scouted 
by Mike and Joe the previous evening. Kirk Nord¬ 
strom and Lili Meissinger enjoyed a more lie surely 
breakfast, climbed part of the way, then returned 
to camp. 

The climb to Rodgers Peak was well executed 
thanks to an early start, a planned attack and 
good leadership, and we reached the summit about 
11 a.m. Considerable snow and rock was traversed 
as we passed frozen Marie Lakes. The immediate 
approach to Rodgers required a climb through 
dangerous loose rock but once we had gained the 
base of the cone-shaped peak, the remainder of 
the ascent was a walk-up over talus. 

Wildflowers were growing in profusion on 
Rogers, particularly the polemonium and hulsia. 

From the peak the panorama encompassed Half Dome 
and other YoSemite Peaks, Koip Crest, Mono Lake, 
the White Mountains, and a sea of peaks to the 
southo We also obtained a fine view of the "back¬ 
side” of the Minarets, Banner and Ritter c 

The climb was mainly 2nd Class, with some 
3rd Class pitches. On the return trip the glis¬ 
sading was perfect although some of the slopes 
were too steep to try without ice axes. 

The summit register was a fascinating docu¬ 
ment which we read with great interest. Ours 
proved to be only the 21st ascent since the regi¬ 
ster was placed there in 1897 by Theodore S. 

Soloman. Following are some of the ascents made 
by those well-known to many Sierra Clubbers : 
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Theodore S. Soloman 

1897 

Robert M. Price 

1897 

Norman B. Livermore 

1903 

Charles W~. Michael 

1914 

J. D. Kellogg 

1914 

W. Molitor 

1919 

W. Kelly 

1919 

Ansel Adams 

1924 

Willard Grinnell 

1924 

Sterling Hendricks party 

1927 

Nelson Nies 

1932 

Norman Clyde 

1934 

Milton Hildebrand 

1939 

George Templeton 

1939 

Ralph Ready 

1939 

Bestor Robinson 

1939 

Kenneth D 0 Adams 

1944 

John Solathe 

1946 

Monte Bacon 

1950 

Eleanore Ginno 

1950 

Ge or ge Whi tmo re 

1954 


***** *** * ** 
















PLANTS ALONG THE WAY 

COMPILED BY BETTY SOUTHAM 






WILDFLOWERS of the Middle Fork Region came into bloom considerable later this season, delayed by the 
exceptionally, heavy snowfall of the previous winter. But nurtured by the 10-day rain in the latter part 
of July, they produced a lavish profusion of blossoms that reached its peak during the first two weeks of 
Augusto The following list, not intended to be an exhaustive one, includes our familiar Sierra friends 
and a scattering of rather rare varieties. The flowers and shrubs were found along both the High Trail 
and the River Trail from Agnew Meadows to camp and in the areas surrounding Emerald and 1000 Island Lakes. 

' Just for fun . 0 would you like to check your botanical rating? If you can identify only 20 of these, 
you T re merely a "Kinder-gardner". If you recognize 40, you T re an t! Average Sierran"; 60 and you are a 
"Semi-Naturalist". If you know every one of these you would obviously know many more, so you’re either 
sJ "Blossoming" or a "Full-Bloom Botanist" 0 


Corn Lily 

Swamp Onion 
Golden Brodiaea 
Mariposa Lily 
Little Leopard "Lily 

Sierra Rein-Orchis 
Sulphur Flower 
Nu de Bu c kwhe at 
Pussy Paws 

Red Columbine 
Larkspur 

Monkshood 

Mountain Buttercup 
Shield Leaf 
Western Wallflower 
Stone crop 
Spiraea 

Yellow cinquefoil 
Meadow Lupine 
Wild Geranium 
Fireweed 


Veratrum californicum 
Allium validum 
Brodiaea ixioides 
Calochortus leichtlinii 
Lilium parvum 
Habenaria leucostachys 
Eriogonum ochrorephalum 
Eriogonum nudum 
Calyptridium umbellatum 
Aquiligia truncata 
Delphinum glaucum 
Aconitum columbianum 
Ranunculus eschochotzia 
Streptanthus tortuosus 
Erysimum asperum 
Sedum abtusatum 
Spiraea densiflora 
Potentilla glandulosa 
Lupinus confertus 
Geranium richardsonii 
Epilobium angustfolium 


White violet 


Viola blanda var. Mackloskei 
Gayophytum differsum 
Ledum glandulosum 
Holodiscus discolor 
Silene montana 
Eulophus bolanderi 
Heracleum lanatum 
Cassiope mertensiana 
Phylloduce breweri 
Dodecatheon jeffreyi 
Kalmia polifolia 
Phlox douglasii 
Phlox caespitosa 

__ Gilia aggregata 

Caterpillar Plant Phacelia heterphylla 

Sierra Forget-Me-Not Mertensia ciliata 

Western Pennyroyal Monardilla odoratissima 

Little Collinsia Collinsia torreyi 

Pentstemon newberryl 
Pentstemon menziesii 
Mimulus sp. 


Gayophytum 
Labrador Tea 

Dwarf Cream Bush 
White Pink 

Queen Anne T s Lace 
Cow Parsnip 

White Heather 
Re d Heathe r (Bryanthu s) 
Sierra Shooting Star 
Mountain Laurel 
Douglas Phlox 
Alpine Phlox 

Scarlet Gilia 


Pride of the Mountains 
Davidson’s Pentstemon 
Common Monkey Flower 
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Indian Paintbrush 
Owl's Clover 
Elephant Head 

Goldenrod 
YoSemite Aster 

Narrow Mule-Ears 
Alpine Sunflower 

Alpine Sorrel 

White Yarrow 
Senecio 


Sierra Thistle 

Western Blueberry- 
Creeping; Bilberry 

Elderberry 
Mitrewort 
Snowbe rry 
Alpine Willow 
Sierra Willow 
Steer 1 s Head 

T/fyiorled Pentstemon 
Lewisia 
Lewisia 
Meadow Rue 


Castilleia miniata 
Orthocarpus coplandii 
Pedicularis greonlandica 
Solidago elongata 
Aster adscendens 
Wyethia mollis 
Husea vestila 
Oxyria digyna 
Achillaea millefolium 
Senecio lugens 
Cirsium californicum 
Vaccinium occidentale 
Vaccinium caespitosum 
Sambucus racemosa 
Mute11a brewerii 
Apocynum androsaemifolium 
Salix petrophila 
Salix commutata 
Bicentra uniflora 
Pentstemon confertus 
Lewisia triphylla 
Lewisia pygmea 
Thalictrum sparsiflorum 
Mimulus montioides 
Lonicera involucrata 
Potentilia santolinoides 
Potentilla fruticosa 
Ribes montigenum 
Gnaphalium sp. 
Orthocarpus lacerus 
Calochortus nuttalli 
Pellaea bridgesii 


Dwarf Monkey Flower 
Twinberry 

Potentilla 
Shrubby Potentilla 

Mountain Gooseberry 
Everlasting Flower 

Yellow Owl's Clover 
Mariposa Lily (Lavender) 

Bridges Cliff Brake 
American Parsley Fern Cryptogramma acrostichoides 
Bladder Fern Cystopteris fragilis 

Gilia Gilia harknessii 

Gentian holopetala 

REFERENCES 


Blue Gentian 
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WOODMEN, SPARE THAT TENTl 


As recited at campfire by Inez Logan 


Good evening. Basecampers, just give me the time 
To tell how Pete 1 s crew felled a tree on a dime 0 

Some 5 or 6 stalwarts with backs broad and brown. 
Arrived at my campsite to bring the tree down. 

It just looked to me, that with foulest intent. 
Theyid drop the tree right on my 5-year-old tent. 

The tree must be felled? the choppers can't stop 
No matter how loudly I blow off my top. 

I rushed to Cliff Youngquist in wildest alarms. 
Screaming and shouting and waving my arms. 

"The tree will come down where Pete says it must. 
He never has failed and your tent won't go bust. 

But I took down my tent and moved all my gear. 

Just for evil foreboding and unreasoning fear 0 

The experts chopped lustily; sawed with precision. 
As skillfully done as a surgeon's incision. 

And down came the tree with a crash and a roar. 

Its top skidding down where my tent was be fore 0 

Now why did the tree take that fantastic twist? 

Was it fate or did something unnoticed exist? 

But no damage was done and the part that was good. 
They left us supplied with a lot of fine wood 1 . 


****** ** 



















































THE SANITATION "SPECTACULAR" 


A glamorized appeal for garbage crew 
volunteers * dreamed-up by the detail 
leader,, George Forsythe and announced 
by Don Levy. 


"Ladies and gentlemen; prepare yourselves for 
the really great event of the evening, for to¬ 
night we bring you a wonderful program with a 
message .. undoubtedly the biggest MESSage you’ve 
ever seen! Just a look at the outstanding cast 
of performers should be enough 0 First we have 
the three FORSYTHES # . or is it the four THREE. 
SYTHES? Tfife also have the bouncing bustles. 

Bert is the BUSSELL with the beard; the famous 
card sharp who sings flat . Helen is the BUSSELL 
who leads our singing 0 She sounds like Helen!" 

H HODDY GRAY Is our new star tonight and in addi¬ 
tion we have that great Bavarian Baritone and 
turkey-dropper, FRITZ GERSTACKER, Gerstacker 
is really on the Fritz, as you’ll agree after 
hearing him’." 

"And here they cofte’." 

(The garbage crew marches in to the stirring 
strains of banjo and harmonica music, all 
looking as though they had just crawled out of 
the pito The Forsythes, all slopped up, play 
their harmonicas and tonettes. Hoddy beats 
the washtub while Fritz, in a dirty apron and 
baker’s cap, waves a flag smeared with catsup, 
jelly and mayonnaise. With Helen singing the 
verses, they all join in on the chorus of this 
rousing song:) 


"THE BATTLE CRY OF SANITATION" (Tune i "The 
Battle Cry of Freedom") 

1. Oh we’ll rally ’round the garbage, 
we’ll rally once again. 

Shouting the cry of Sanitation! 

We hope that you will join us, 
for we need some extra men. 

Shouting the cry of Sanitation’. 

Chorus: 

The Garbage forever’. Hurrah, boys. Hurrah’. 

Down to the pit, boys, it’s not very far D 
While we rally ’round the garbage, 
and rally once again. 

Shouting the cry of Sanitation. 

2. Oh, the smashing of the tin cans, 
we mingle with our cheers. 

Shouting the cry of Sanitation’. 

And the chickie-pail is dumped 
by our happy volunteers. 

Shouting the cry of Sanitation’. 

3 0 So we’ll rally ’round the garbage 
and bury the debris. 

Shouting the cry of Sanitation! 

And we know that you will help us 
to keep our kitchen free. 

Shouting the cry of Sanitation! 


With flag, tonette and drum, looking like the Spirit of 
’76, this magnificent group wends its way around the 
campfire and through the audience, and finally exits 
toward the San Joaquin .. unfortunately, stopping 
short of that splendid stream’. 
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A picture that John Muir would have loved 


THE PASSING OF A STORM 
which had previously hidden 
Mts. RITTER and BANNER 
and, with the sunset, would provide 
a glorious display of color 







Photographed by 


Jo Oo Turner 
























SCRIBE GLEN. CHANG 

ARTIST GLADY JANOFF 

Saturday, July 28th , we arrived at Agnew Meadow 
Pack Station after lunch. We had been tipped off to 
come prepared for heavy dews and having had a sample 
on Friday night, we parked the car and ambled about 
the meadows while our dunnage dried out on top of the 
car. The"humidity" of the previous days had done won¬ 
derful things for the wild flowers. The meadow was 
a fairyland sprinkled with tiger lilies, delphinium 
six feet high, paint brushes^ and a host of unfamil¬ 
iar beauties completely new to us. Here and there 
through the taller growth whirred the bronze shuttles 
of hummingbirds. 

We wandered back across the meadow to the pack 
station to find several of the previous gang begin¬ 
ning to trickle in from base camp seven miles away. 

I was amazed^ at how clean and well-groomed they ap¬ 
peared, and each denied that the precipitation ex¬ 
perienced almost daily was anything but good clean 
fun, and a delight to the serious camper. I could 
see myself becoming serious in a hurry. There were 
some serious-looking clouds floating by overhead now 
and then. 

On the next pass by the Dunnage platform, I could 
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see the business of the 3rd Emerald Lake Base Camp was 
already underway. Betty Southam introduced me to 
Scudder Nash, our leader, and then she sat down to the 
first shift of signing in the 3rd Base Campers. We 
were given our spoons, our name badges, which we fasten' 
ed like license plates on our fronts, and we melted in¬ 
to the background to watch the new arrivals. 

The late afternoon was spent searching among the 
pines for a bedsite with good drainage and a view. 
Neither was hard to procure. The main concern of all 
of us was to protect our dunnage from developing any 
more weight through dampness, at least till after the 
crucial weighing-in process next morning. 

At campfire Saturday night, I got acquainted with 
Russ Huse and his son, Doug, of China Lake. Also, 
Virgil Sisson, and his son. Ward, of Los Angeles. I 
listened while Russ and Virgil compared climbing notes, 
and made plans for a random trip from Base Camp. It 
doesn't take long to establish common ground between 
mountain climbers—anywhere. 

The first campfire didn't last long. After a 
couple of "Campfire, Come Quick-ly" calls, our friend, 

























Don Levy and banjo, took over the task of bring- 
ing us together, as actually we were, strangers 
sitting together for the first time., Scudder 
Nash introduced himself and told us something 
of what our camp life would be like for the next 
two weeks. He issued his first call for volun - 
teers --eager beavers for an early string of pack 
animals to go out at 6s30 Sunday morning, weigh¬ 
ing- in at 6s00. 

Sundaya July 29 . After a cold breakfast, 
final rearranging and checking, we made the weight 
on the first try, and started off with bh6; whole 
camp also determined to be eager, despite the 
grim hour. 

On the way, we kept passing, and being 
passed by a couple later identified as A1 and 
Louise Hallo These two would forge ahead of us 
with a friendly wave while we stopped to take a 
picture. In a few minutes we would come upon 
them pausing by the side of the trail for a snack. 

Coming out on a shoulder of the trail for a 
clear view, we got our first sight of Banner and 
Ritter at what seemed to be close range» Of 
course, we stopped for a shot of those magnifi¬ 
cent masses of rock. Many times in the next two 
weeks I looked into the view finder to see them, 
each time in splendor, each time irresistable. 

Our first sight of camp was a tremendous 
log bridge across a gorge. Under the bridge 
thundered a racing torrent. The intercises be¬ 
tween logs had been thoughtfully paved with 
small stones, doubtless for the benefit of those 
hardy mountaineers among us who suffer vertigo 
while looking at water dashing violently by 
underfooto The first greeting was by Marcella 
Curtis, who checked us off as having arrivedo 
No longer eager beavers, we were quite satisfied 
with a warm welcome from Peter Friedrichsen, and 
some hot split-pea soup from Chef Dean Curtis, 
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whose fame is far reaching. I proudly wore those 
soup-stains on my jeans for the rest of the time. 

We found our spot on a knoll In the women's 
camp and picked our bedsites. We had reserved a 
small tent, just in case---. Sunday afternoon was 
spent by most in arranging living quarters to their 
liking, and we were resting from these labors when 
the entire string of thirty or more horses and mules 
came wandering up the path to our little hill-top. 
There wasn't much passage room for them with the 
tent ropes anchored to boulders in the rock wall to 
the north, and to the south, to three small pine 
trees under which we ! d carefully arranged our sleep¬ 
ing bags, air-mattresses, most indispensible items 
and all the et ceteras. No one was chaperoning 
these animals, but they seemed bent on a purpose 
of their own, so we tried strict non-intervention. 
They moved on toward the inflated air-mattresses, 
so we tried a few low "ho, boys". They came on. 

We tried a gentle wave of the hat—nothing exciting, 
you understand, this was no place for panic! On 
they came. Just as they'd got safely past our tent, 
somebody came up the path from the opposite side and 
turned the whole flock back toward us. There were 
more hat flourishes and louder "ho, boys". Then 
came the noble horse wrangler, (or is it "mule- 
skinner"?) mounted on a big bay. "Never you fear. 
Lady, I'll get 'em out of your camp!" Ses he, and 
in the ensuing melee, five animals tried to get into 
the tent, but finding it too small for them all, one 
of them went off in a fit of temper with it draped 
over the saddle horn like a triumphal banner. The 
triumph was stopped short by the other end of the 
ridge rope, tied to the three small pine trees (un¬ 
der which was my new (!) sleeping bag, and all the 
et ceteras). This seemed to mortify the horse, no 
end, for he then did a Highland Fling on the very 
middle of my bed. (Fortunately, I was not in it at 
the time, or it would have been simply too crowded.) 
I appreciated the sensitivity of this fine creature 
later when I found that before attempting to crawl 
into my sack, he'd thoughtfully wiped his feet on 














the bosom of my pajamas. Definitely a higher type 
of horse, but heavy. 
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casualties. If anyone is doing a paper on the pro¬ 
blem of how far a tube of tooth paste will go over 
the contents of one dunnage bag, when stepped on 
by a heavy horse, I s m just the gal that can tell 
himl The wrangler had two short, but adequate words 
with which he described the whole affair. 


Shortly before sundown, cries of delight drift¬ 
ed all the way up the hill to the men's camp as it 
was discovered that steaks were on the menu. A few 
bottomless pits even got seconds. 




At the Sunday night campfire, Scudder intro¬ 
duced the commissary personnel. There were Dean 

and Marcella Curtis, Dean 
being our superb first chef. 
Peter Friedrichsen, Camp 
Master, who has been on every 
base camp since they began. 
Stan Keenan, Utility Man, 
who was always doing the 
necessary with a big smile, 
and whose ability to dig 
square holes was appreciated. 
Don Levy, who not only pro¬ 
vided music for the camp¬ 
fires every night, but threw 
in the laughs for free. 

Jerry Gallwas, rock-climber's 
rock-climber, who engineered 
the big log bridge, and who 
cooked on the No. 3 burner 
when he wasn't leading Scram¬ 
bles. Dr. and Mrs. Tom Me 
Intosh, who were to take care 
of any medical requirements, 
and Scudder*s wife, Mabel, 
cheerful hostess, and gener¬ 
al bright spot around camp. 










Dr. Tom gave us a few fundamentals on Camp 
health and safety, and these tips evidently proved 
effective, for there were few calls for his ser¬ 
vices during the 3rd E.L.B.C. Don Levy brought 
music for everyone. Every taste was catered to, 
including a fine example of "Base Camp Rock and 
Roll", concocted from materials found close at 
hand’. After a final warm-up around the fires, 
and with the last dregs of chocolate gone, camp 
settled down to sleep. 

Monday, July 30 . Even before our eyes had 
closed, it seemed, a most distressful sound rent 
the air. It corkscrewed into the ears, and being 
too great to be contained in one's skull, forced 
the eyelids apart. The source of this comotion 
was a cute teen-age girl with amazing lung capa¬ 
city, blowing into a bugle and the old strains of 
"You Can't Get 'Em UP" —• well, maybe it was hard 
for the army, but not for Peggy Jo Longl Break¬ 
fast at 8:00 was well attended. During the mor¬ 
ning* instructional meetings for First Basemen 
and parents were conducted by our leader. 

Monday afternoon's "Pre-Amble" was led by 
Peter Friedrichsen. As we looked back along the 
line of hikers, it was evident that about half the 
camp had come along for this first hike with Peter. 
Up beside the waterfall, we got our first taste of 
climbing on a snow bank, and the children loved it. 
As we skirted the lower end of Thousand Island 
Lake, we came suddenly into mosquito territory, 
and it was here that another reason for blessing 
the camp site below was found. We just had to 
keep moving and slapping as we went along. This 
area looked quite promising to the prospective 
fishermen among us. On the way back to camp, 
Dorothy McMannus fell over a root in the trail 
and was rendered hors de combat for a time. 

Luckily, by the time the Dr. had arrived, Dorothy 
had recovered her breath, and was up and once 
more on her way, although more than a trifle 
tender in spots. 
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Monday night's campfire was started off with 
Helen Bussell's deft handling of - the group singing. 
Every night hereafter, as soon as the younger mem¬ 
bers of camp (who either ate less than their elders???, 
or ate it faster'.!,'.) assembled down by the two camp¬ 
fires, Helen would set the music going. There was 
great enthusiasm for this portion of the evening 
programs. Announcements were made by Scudder of the 
several appointees to camp jobs. Natural Science 
interests were divided among Betty Southam, Dora 
Hunt, Marion Avery, and Stuart Rowley. Dr. Rowell 
was chairman of the Program Committee, with Dr. 

Morrey, Dr. McIntosh and Don Levy serving. Glen 
Chang was made Camp Scribe. Dr. Morris Neiburger 
was to be our "Reader of the Skies" every night to 
enable us to know how many sweaters to take on the 
next day's hike. 

Dr. Neiburger began his first night's forecast 
by giving himself a large loophole, weatherman-fashion, 
saying the craft was a most technical one, and in the 
hinterlands, we had not provided him with quite all 
the necessary electronic devices, and he sadly missed 
a teletype machine. Having neatly got himself out 
of any possible corner, he cheered us by the fore¬ 
cast of no rain for the next few days, as read from 
the type and direction of passing clouds that day. 

Peter Friedrichsen announced that there were 
still some vacancies for those who would distinguish 
themselves for public service in the fields of Refuse 
Renovating, Wood and Water details, and the refriger¬ 
ator tent would need re-icing periodically. Up sprang 
a genuine public spirited duo, George Forsythe and 
Russ Huse, for the title of Refuse Renovators. Ed 
Howden, an artist with an axe, was made Chief Feller 
of Trees, and Larry Halprin was in charge of wood 
for campfires. Don Borthwick and Hoddy Gray gave 
yeoman service providing water for commissary. 

Ladies in charge of our daily buffet lunches were 
Mary and Sally Scales, Helen Gibson, Kay Belton, 

Agnes McIntosh, and Betty Southam. 
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Although the very exclusive H.SoS.P.W* roster 
was not open to volunteers, it seems fitting that 
their names be mentioned here* Don Hamilton, Joe 
Momyer, Jr* and Nick Wygant composed the 3rd E.L,, 
B.Co chapter of the High Sierra Society of Pot 
Walloperso According to Nick, Don’s specialty was 
burning the pans--even the cole slaw panl 

Jerry Gallwas announced that the following 
morning at 8s30, he would lead a Scramble to San 
Joaquin Peak* Scudder scheduled a Ramble to North 
Dome and Clark Lakes and Peter was to lead the 
morning Amble over part of Scudder*s route and 
back. Dr, Rowell then introduced Hal Gilliam, of 
the San Francisco Chronicle who conducted a spir¬ 
ited interview between a San Francisco resident, 
Anne Goldstine, and Ruth Kain, a Los Angeles resi¬ 
dent o Each extolled the virtues of her home city* 
He asked for those from far away to stand and in¬ 
troduce themselves, and with some prodding, a few 
citizens from various sections of the country re¬ 
sponded * Louis Farelli, introduced with his fam¬ 
ily as being from Rome, protested that it had been 
twenty years since he’d seen Rome* but neverthe¬ 
less, he was counted as a Sierra Club member 
from a foreign land,. Madeleine Griner, recently 
from New York, but originally from Paris, shared 
representation from France with Henriette Ravise* 
Ne:*t two Texans were requested to sing their Nat¬ 
ional Anthem in their native tongue, which ended 
the continental portion of the program* A report 
on the day's "Pre-Amble” given by Betty Southam 
was aptly titled "Upstairs With Peter"* To Beuty 
must go the credit for the theme of the 3rd E,. L* 

Bo Co As she put it, Peter "volunteered", her 
for the report* From then on the word, "volun¬ 
teered", had quotes around it* A round of music 
by Don Levy was followed by a businesslike ambush 
on the Chocolate kettle, and we were off to beds 

Tuesday,. July 31 ° Tuesday morning Jerry Gall¬ 
was called the roll of names signed up to go on 


the Scramble, and eleven answered* Among the stal= 
warts were two girls from Berkeley, Alice Missling, 
and Liz Hays, both examples of raw courage, and the 
only two girls to brave the trip* The other nine 
to go out on this first Scramble were Bob Morrey, 

Ed Fackler, Steve Roper, Chuck Belling, Doug Huse, 
Malcolm Fry, Blaine Thompson, Galen Rowell, and 
Gordon Taylor* The Indomitable Dozen formed the 
nucleus for.* subsequent Scrambles with a few addi¬ 
tions and subtractions* They developed real es¬ 
prit de corps and most of them had climbed all of 
the more notable of the surrounding peaks by the 
time our camping period was over* On Scudder's 
North Dome Ramble, of all those who went on this 
walk, our Noble Leader was the only one to go just 
for the view* Somehow, the Nash knapsack contain¬ 
ing the Nash lunch had been left behind! After 
lunch, and even thelunch-forgetter fared pretty i 
well, a small party sought out more of the Clark 
Lakes, and on their return to the main group, 
Scudder and the rest of the fellows stopped off 
for a private swim. They were caught and pinned 
down in the lake by the returning Scramblers with 
its two climbing girls along* The girls were 
puzzled by the seeming inhospitality of the swim¬ 
mers who suggested they find another pool for 
their dip! Obsidian arrow-heads are to be foun,d 
along this route, and though we found none on 
this trip, many chips were picked up. After our 
return to camp , Kenny Long was hard at work over 
the camp grind stone-=making an arrow-head the 
easy way* 

At Tuesday night 5 s campfire, Scudder's an¬ 
nouncements included a nature walk for ls30 on 
Wednesday, to be conducted by Marion Avery, Bar¬ 
bara MacPherson was to have a snow-man building 
contest for the small-fry, and Billie Brearley 
was to have a story-hour* Outpost Camp for the 
following Monday was announced, Don Borthwick 
got a red feather for the able work as assistant 
leader on two of the previous hikes during which 















not a soul turned up missing. Peggy Long had been 
"volunteered” to report on the day's Ramble. Bob 
Morrey gave an account of the San Joaquin Scramble. 
Virgil Sisson's report on the fishing was encour¬ 
aging, and Dr. Neiburger ventured to predict two 
more rainless days. This was answered by loud 
cheers. Dr. Rowell asked for those who could con¬ 
tribute to the entertainment of their fellows to 
be sports, and volunteer. Never was there such a 
volunteering group—each camper kindly volunteered 
his neighbor's talents. 

Going along in the spirit of the thing, Don 
Etzler related his first'camping experience with 
his:*wife, louise, in Grand Canyon. During the 
coldest night he ( ever remembers living through, • 
in desperation he finally "volunteered" the door 
off the nearest "Ladies" room, as a barrier be¬ 
tween himself and the frigid earth, Ruth Aiken 


gave a thumbnail sketch of her job in the office 1 
of the Los Angeles City's Department of Equipment 
Maintenance, where she'learned to diagnose and 
treat motor ills over the phone. 

, Marianne Henstra composed an original ballad 
with yodels, commemorating Scudder's Ramble of 
that day, and Fritz Gerstacher related some ex¬ 
periences in his career as chef in various parts 
of the world, from life in Bavaria to San Francis 
co City College where he is teaching restaurant 
.cooking and food management. 

Marion Avery closed, our.program with the 
identification of some of the most easily recog¬ 
nized constellations. 
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Wednesday, Aug. 1 . With the sun still under 
the horizon, a generous coating of frost on top or' 
the sleeping bag was a pretty grim sight to meet 
the eyeballs on the first morning in August. Cm ’ 
would have thought the temperature would have ad- ' 
versely affected Peggy Jo's "lip" on that bugle, 
but no such luck. She blew right on schedule, anc" 2 ^ 
up we got to be greeted* by Dean, bless him, with ; !l . 
apple pancakes, which we promptly drowned in mel- ""d' 
ted- butter and syrup, and calories go har.._ l Being'"''' 1 
an in-cafiip day, - the wash pots were kept busy, and 
the "Breeze" which sprang up right after breakfast 1 * 53 
made it.a fine drying day. Most of the big hats : -W 
were replaced by parka-hoods in honor of the wea- - 
ther. Here I got-the biographical data on our 
youngest camper, Jonathan Howden, from his mother, ^ 
Anne. Jonathan is our smallest First Baseman, i s ^ 
twenty-one months old, and all thirty-one pounds I 
of him knapsacked in on his father's back in a 
"Hik&poo-se". He picked up quite an addition to bisaiii 
his vocabulary on the trip, learning "horses," 
"cowboys", and "good-bye, waterfall". Anne fas- 
tens two small calf-bells on Jonathan's overalls 3 -ijk 
the better to keep track of his comings and goings^art 












On this blustery morning, the farthest lad¬ 
ies’ burlap blew down, and this reporter was un¬ 
able to learn who, if anyone, was caught in the 
fall. From atop the big rock in the women 5 s camp, 
the gals of "Maiden Lane" enjoyed watching a r@L •' 
hearsal of the men's chorus line drill in the 
chill. The breeze brought the delicious odor of 
roast prime ribs drifting down-wind all afternoon, 
and by the time the dinner gong rang, the wind- 
ward section of camp was really set for a feast. 
They were not diasppointed. Campfire songs 
were started off appropriately with "Jingle Bells" 
and "White Christmas". The winners of the Snow - 
man contest were announced. Kenny and John Long, 
Tommy McIntosh, and Connie Underwood took the 
honors. Don Levy then demonstrated how a. symphony 
(?) orchestra is formed, piece by piece. With 
the theme of "Oh, Susanna". he started with the 
string section using banjo. Next, Don Hamilton 
added the rhythm section with what we were told 
was a, pardon the expression, "gut bucket". Next 
the Forsythe quartette, George, Alexandra, Warren, 
and Diana, took up the strains with harmonica and 
tonettes. (I could make a bad pun using "strains" 
but will resist the notion.) Then, carrying the ' 
body of the fourth chorus, (but not carrying it 
far enough away,) the wind section came in com¬ 
posed of Pat Barney, Mary Ellen Weber, and Glen 
Chang, playing on combs. This section Don intro¬ 
duced as the "Three Barbed-Wire Sisters". This 
group then did their worst to "Oh, Suzanna", after 
which the song had to be carried limply off the 
field, and it will never be the same again*. 

Dr. Neiburger predicted no rain, commenting 
on our good sailing weather, that as the wind 
blows, we only feel cold, but if the wind dies, 
we will really be cold. At this word, one, who 
shall remain nameless, was seen creeping toward 
the blaze to arrange a flat stone in the fire. 
After the listing of the next day's trips, camp¬ 
fire was cut short so all could gather around the 
roaring fires for a warm-up before turning in. 


(The hot rock was retrieved from the fire, insu¬ 
lated with cardboard, and it kept me beautifully 
warm on a most chilly night. What's more, scof¬ 
fers take note, I won 3rd place with this little 
goodie in the Gadget Department of the Bandana 
ShowI) 

Thursday.AUG. 2 . Dawned clear with a drop 
in the wind and a quarter-inch of ice on billy¬ 
cans. For sheer courage and stamina, I recom¬ 
mend Stan Keenan. In the rigor-mortis hours of 
the pre-dawn, he was hard at work relocating the 
structure in the women's camp which had blown 
down the day before. Ed Fackler recorded the 
moment photographically for all time. 

At Thursday night's campfire, several lost 
and found articles were brought forward to be 
identified and claimed. Someone's polished cup 
appeared with the initials "S.N." It was grate¬ 
fully received by its owner who, in some confusion, 
declined to state where it had been mislaid'. The 
Friday "In-Camp" schedule was announced. It in¬ 
cluded a First Baseman's meeting, a session in 
rock climbing, and a nature walk for the after¬ 
noon. Then Scudder presented red feathers to the 
following children who had worked dilligently in 
the interest of a tidy campgrounds Judy and Joan 
Rosenfeld, Connie Underwood, and Billy Wygant. 

These were the first contingent of red feather 
recipients. Thereafter, as part of every camp¬ 
fire program feathers were given to the young 
members of camp who took part in this laudable 
activity during the day, and who brought their 
collection for the fire. 

Stan Keenan asked for two mechanical experts 
for the stove-cleaning detail for next day, and 
someone volunteered Ruth Aiken as ideal for the 
job, provided the stoves were equipped with car¬ 
buretors. Ruth neatly changed the subject with 
the preliminary announcement of the Bandana Show 
to be held on the last Friday. The many cate- 









gories to be entered were listed* and there seemed 
to be departments covering nearly everyone®s spec* 
ial interests* from art exhibits to the Whiskerino 
contest c 


Dr. Morrey reported that the f, Nash Ramblers” 
visited the Seattle Mountaineers at Lake Ediza 
where they have a large camp and were very gener¬ 
ous with provisions to their guests. Little Carl 
Neiburger was given special recognition for having 
made the whole trip* a distance estimated by some 
to be around eighteen miles. Dr. Neiburger had 
outside help in making his weather calculations 
todayo Several weather balionns came floating 
over apparently from the weather station in Fres¬ 
no. The wind speed and direction observed while 
watching these enabled him to give us 
a fair-weather report. He contin¬ 
ued after the forecast to explain 
the finer points in choosing a 
campsite* and how to locate the 
cold spots* and avoid them. 


Gertrude Schwartz told us 
about their f^rst harrowing camp 
experience with guides* com¬ 
bining packing in and bus 
rides in equal amountso 
We all decided we’d stick 
with the Club for our 
wilderness outings. 

Don Levy* Diana Forsythe/ 

Arthur Gibson* and Pris Winslow 
gave us a Stephen Foster medley 
on the banjo* harmonica* tonettes* 
and recorder. The men’s chorus line 
came on with a sensational polka. They 
had practiced faithfully and well* and this 
paid off in loud cheers and whistles from the 
audience. The five lovelies tripping 
lightly o’er the sod weres 
Ed Howden, Ted (gazele) Adams, 

Jim Kain*-Ed Fackler* and John Meursinge. 




An appendix report on the Ramble was given by 
Phyllis Adamso It seems a small group arrived 
at the starting point of the morning’s hike too 
late to catch up* and so named themselves the 
?! Rambler>-Explorers”Their most noteworthy ex= 
perience was the spotting and extinguishing of 
a fire. After Marion Avery’s nightly star study 
‘and the welcome chocolate break* campers slowly 
drifted off to bed serenaded by the late-staying 
songsters. 


Friday* Aug. 3 o Under the direction of Ed 
(Red Feather) Fackler* Friday’s meeting to organ 
ize the First Baseman’s Show maintained the fine 
cooperative spirit shown by our First Basemen 
from the beginning. By this I mean that every¬ 
one was ’’volunteered” for each part by the one 
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The bright spot in the day occurred when the 
Bachelors invited all the ladies of "Maiden Lane" 
across the moat and up the hill for a "happy hour" 
before dinner. With foresight and engenuity sel¬ 
dom equaled in this part of the west, the party was 
engineered to a brilliant social success. Joe 
Golenterneck and Larz Anderson, two of our hosts 
who proved themselves with finesse and skill, 
served iced beverages and canapes with a grand 
flourish. Hosts included Hal Anger, Chuck Belling, 
Ed Fackler, Jim O'Neill and Max Weissenberg. Aj.l 
the guests managed to get back across the moat in 
time for dinner, but many regretted that such a 
lovely party had to break up so soon, even for 
food. 


The campfire that night started with a birth¬ 
day song for Marianne Henstra. Then George Forsythe 
came forward to deliver a serious report on the 
Refuse Renovation Situation, that kept us in sti¬ 
tches, but produced the results of a few more 
needed recruits. Helen Gibson issued an inviat- 
tion to all those interested in singing or learn¬ 
ing German songs to gather round on Sunday after¬ 
noon at 4:00. Ed Fackler announced a First Base- 
man's Script Meeting, (this became an almost 
nightly announcement!) Saturday, being a trip 
day, Scudder announced the scheduled hikes. Peter 
was to lead the Amblers to Banner Col, up Glacier 
Pass, starting at 9:00. The Ramblers, led this 
time by Don Borthwick, would go to Banner Col, and 
perhaps drop down to Lake Catherine at the foot 
of Banner. Scudder would scout the location for 
the Outpost Camp with the aid of Arthur Gibson and 
Barbara MacPherson. The Scramblers were taking off 
for Banner Peak, itself, Jerry announced, and he 
also offered a later "Gamble" for those interested 
in climbing Mt. Lyle. This trip would start Sunday, 
and the climbers would be gone for three days. Ten 
of the sturdier type raised hands denoting a will¬ 
ingness to gamble. 

Our Sky Reader reported Saturday and Sunday 
to be good weather risks, although the wind was 
still unstable. Hal Gilliam gave us a brief re¬ 
view on John Muir's "Mountains of California" with 
some excerpts about our location here. Then Dr. 
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Rowell turned the program over to Don Levy for a 
discourse on the History of American Music from 
"Home, Sweet Home", to "Heartbreak Hotel". After 
this educational and thoroughly enjoyed illus¬ 
trated lecture, Don introduced five little girls 
as the "Three Barbed Wire Sisters", two having 
split themselves in two, and the other having 
shrunk in the wash ■— back by popular demand! 
Nancy, Chris, and Patricia Cameron, Daria Hal- 
prin and Judy Rosenfeld rendered "Jingle Bells" 
on combs as you'll never hear it done again! 

In spite of early starts for most of us on 
the morrow, a goodly number lingered about the 
campfire, where several singing groups formed 
and mingled before at last picking their ways 
over hill and stream to sleep. 

Saturday, August 4 . Practically everybody 
started off for Banner Col on one trip or an¬ 
other. And that night Marion Avery reported on 
the Ambler's trip, and how they decided the Am¬ 
ble was really a Pre-Scramble Ramble. Pat Adams 
related how she happened to be chosen by Don 
Borthwick for the job of reporting the day's 
Ramble, and she was followed by Alice Missling's 
account of the democratic method used by the 
other Scramblers in picking her for the report. 
Don Hamilton issued instructions for the intrepid 
"Gamblers" bent on starting for Lyle on Sunday 
morning. Dr. Neiburger once again assured us 
of a cold but clear night, and fair weather to¬ 
morrow. Sunday morning services were announced. 
Dr. and Mary McIntosh were to lead the Catholic 
service at 9:00, and Rev. Harry Adams would meet 
with the Protestant group at 10:00. Then one of 
our naturalists, Stuart Rowley, told us of his 
various finds while on trips and fishing excur¬ 
sions. After telling us of the evidence he'd 
found of an encounter between a Golden Eagle and 
a fox, the latter being the loser, he drew out 
of a paper sack a pathetic little memo, the body 
of a small purple finch entangled in nylon fishing 
leader while seeking nesting materials. Then Don 
introduced a new talent group, Peggy Jo and her 
Eight Sirens, composed of the following teen-age 
girls: Peggy Jo Long, Lana Chang, Diana Forsythe, 







Clare Griffiths, Toni Jacobs, Joan McIntosh, Carol 
Morrey, Mary Ann Oliveau, and Kathy Underwood. 

The Sirens did three numbers. The first was an 
original song in honor of Ritter and Banner, "R. 
and B" which, in their book, also stands for 
rhythm and blues, and how those kids proved itl 
The next song was a parody on the old army tune, 
"Gee, But I Want To Go Home 11 with the refrain 
changed to "Gee, but I want to stay here". The 
many verses listed all the features of the 3rd 
E.L.B.C. which the girls deplored, from the 
coffee to the boys - ""They're either under seven, 
or they're over ninety-ninel" They ended with a 
really fine harmonizing on "Ashgrove". 

Burt Bussell gave a demonstration of the art 
of slight of hand with several card tricks, aided 
by some of the younger crowd he recruited from 
the front row. After his performance, he issued 
a general invitation for those interested in poker 
to join him at his tent! As far as I know, there 
were no takers. Dr. Honeycutt told us about the 
remarkable habits of the gooney birds and terns 
of Midway Island, where he'd been stationed during 
the war. Gordon Taylor demonstrated the am azing 
echo obtainable from our campfire spot, and I 
must say, the acoustics were astonishing. I T m 
no sceptic, but I did miss his brother, Ken, 
during this part of the show. 

Our famous chef from Bavaria, Fritz Gerstacher, 
told us one of his most embarassing moments while 
employed at the El Prado Hotel in San Francisco. 

This involved the downfall of Turkey, and the 
humiliation of Gerstacher. We finished the last 
evening of our first week with chocolate and 
singing. 

Sunday, Aug. 5 . I don't know just what psy¬ 
chological reactions took place in the minds of 
the "Gamblers", when we had two religious services 
on the morning of their departure for Mt. Lyle. 

In any case, the very moving talk given by Harry 
Adams was based on the text, "I will look unto 
the hills." Some fifty or so campers attended. 
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After church let out, the east slope of the comissary 
rock was taken over by a crowd of young rock climbers, 
ages ranging from four to ten. Don Borthwick instruc¬ 
ted them in the art of rapelling with safety, and the 
use of the belay rope. Our most serious mishap oc¬ 
curred right around noon when Helen Gibson fell over 
a rock and snapped a bone in her ankle. Well, there 
went the German Song sing, but she had finished the 
wash!, 


At Sunday night campfire, several new comers were 
introduced. These were Mrs. Angus Taylor, and her 
daughter Kathleen, who came to join Dr. T. and the 
boys; and Jim Scales and his son, Jimmy, to join Mary 
and Sally. It turned out to be Jim's birthday, so he 
got the B.D. song. Dr. Rowell, our genial M.C., 
called on Dr. Neiburger for the important forecast 
which would affect the Outpost campers for the next 
night. His prophecy of clear skies was joyfully re- 
cieved. (Note to the 2nd Base Campers: You really 
didn't have to use up all the damp weather, but thanks, 
thanks a loti) 

Angus Taylor described climbing in the Swiss Alps, 
and the differences and similarities with our outings 
here. Ruth Van Nakin, Mildred Taylor, and Glen Chang 
harmonized on two hymns. And Hilda Mayer entertained 
us with her experiences climbing mountains in Mexico. 
There are few professional guides, so each climber is 
furnished with a whistlel Louis Farelli then offered 
his account of mountain climbing in Italy. Don Borth¬ 
wick volunteered a "was-my-face-red" story involving 
one D. Borthwick sounding off to a fellow mountaineer 
sitting in the next barber chair, who turned out to 
be Larry Swann of Makalu famel Then Mary Scales amused 
us with her historical sketch of how Mr. and Mrs. Cook 
got to Honolulu. 

After Don Levy's own ballad for small campers en¬ 
titled "I Wish I was a Cowboy", the matchless voices 
of the Refuse Renovators blended in the stirring words 
of that wonderful rousing song, "Shall We Rally 'Round 
the Garbage Tubs, Shouting the Cry of Sani-ta*—shun'." 
At every chorus came a tremendous waving of dishmops 
and other culinary impedimenta. The group, accom- 









panied by Don, consisted of the four Forsythes, 
George, Mrs. George, Warren, and Diana; the two 
Bussells, Helen and Burt, rounded out by Fritz 
Gerstacher, and Hoddy Gray wearing aprons. George 
McMannus told us an interesting and factual tale 
about "Ishii", the stone-age man of this gener¬ 
ation found in California's Deer Creek Canyon. 
Marion Avery gave us information on the life 
zones of the mountains, and how to recognize the 
various zones by the vegetation present. One 
last fling at the chocolate kettle, and our Base 
Camp Sunday was finished. 

Monday,, Aug. 6. Early morning saw our cas¬ 
ualty safely on her way out of camp by horseback- 
accompanies by Dr. Kay Belton, and the 63 Out¬ 
post Campers departed for their stay overnight 
in the Rush Creek area. At donner time, the 
camp seemed to have shrunk to a mere handfull, 
but those left in camp made the most of their 
position by feeding rapturously on tremendous 
steaks, while shedding copius crocodile tears for i 
the poor waifs off in the woods having to dine 
on corned-beefo 

After this meal it was hard to sing, but 
Helen Bussell inspired us with an all-request 
program of songs. In the absence of our regu¬ 
lar musician, our maestro was George Forsythe 
and his competent harmonica. 

Frances Morrey reported on Peter's Amble 
over to the Outpost Camp and back, mentioning 
that the distance seemed a trifle longer than 
was estimated by Scudder. Peter offered a short 
fishing excursion for Tuesday over to Sullivan 
Lake for those in camp interested. Dr. Nei- 
burger was given credit for the warmest night 
so far, and he predicted more clouds tomorrow, 
strictly for the benefit of the photographers. 

During the preceeding part of the campfire, 

Dr. Honeycutt had been sitting with a large skull 


on his lap, working over it with a pocket knife. 
He now came forward to talk about the interesting 
find made by Tommy McIntosh and Stephen Schwartz. 
The skull turned out to be that of a horse or 
mule, and Dr. Honeycutt examined it carefully, 
explaining all the similarities between the 
seemingly far-apart species of horse and man. 
Howard Wespieser then gave us a thumbnail sketch 
of his work as Senior Assistant Probation Offi¬ 
cer with San Mateo. The traveling players, the 
Thompson-Neiburger Troupe put on a salesman 
skit, the principles played by Dorothy Thompson 
and son. Gale, and Carl Neiburger and father, 
Morris. 

While Patsy Taylor was giving us a short 
course on The Meaning of the Dance, George For¬ 
sythe took this opportunity to fall over a log 
while coming back from carrying water for the 
commissary crew. He managed three spectacular 
leaps on the ankle he hadn't sprained before 
taking a beautiful header in full view of the 
crowd. Dr. McIntosh rendered first aid, and 
after Patsy had finished her talk, bravely 
carrying on the tradition of the theatre, he 
reported that George would have to stay off 
the ankle for a few days. Someone in the last 
row remarked that George was really carrying 
things a bit far, just to get out of the garbage 
detail, and that he must have been a pretty 
desperate man. 

Tuesday. Aug. 7 . Peter's party of 33-g 
traveled up and over to Sullivan for the pur¬ 
pose of catching something out of that lake. 

By lunch time, we'd all worked up good appe¬ 
tites, but that was more than anyone could say 
for the fish. This was Suzanne Schwartz' 
birthday, so at campfire, she had her serenade 
from the rest of us. The Outpost Campers 
having returned, Scudder made his announcements, 
and then handed Bruce McIntosh his red feather 
for the faithful carrying out of the duty of 















song-book distributor and picker- 
upper c This last chore was often 
complicated by Don Levy's need 
for the up-ended book box to prop 
up his banjo knee® 


Dorothy Thompson's report on 
the Sullivan Lake trip took the 
form of verse® Here it is8 ■ 
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AMBLERS l TRIP TO SULLIVAN LAKE 

Led by Peter F. 


"Wheat hearts for sweethearts 
No waiting in line»" 

Last call for breakfast at 
Quarter to nine 

Now hearken to Dean's good 
Lusty bellowo 

In spite of his gibe* he's a 
Jolly good fellow. 

For who would be ready 
To Fish and hike 

If it weren't for the guy 
With the voice of a mike. 

So that 1 s how he roused us 
This Tuesday morn. 

To follow Pete's trail 
Tho' weary and worn. 

"Count off" said Peter to 
The crowd 

As each one called his 
number aloud. 

"1,2,3,4, Golly are my 
Feet sore." 

"5,6,7,8, On to good 
Old Sullivan Lake." 

"9,10,11,12, Let's get started 
By the bell." 

"13,14,15,16, Up the hill both 
Fat and lean". 

"17,18,19,20, In the lake 
There's fish a-plenty." 
"21,22,23,24, Peter's Hikes are 
Never a bore." 


"25,26,27,28, Just what do you 
Use for bait?" 

"29,30,31,32, Over the cliffs, 
Did you see that view?" 

And last - but not least is 32-g-. 

"A half!.", said Jonathan, 
Why, that's a laugh,— 


"I'm most important, don't 
You hear my bell? 

That shows I'm the Ambler's 

Mascot, as well." 

On to the lake over boulders 
And stones. 

"Please," said Tom, "No more 
Broken bones. 

I'm the doctor, that's true 
But give me a rest." 

No fear, for Peter brings them 
Safely to their nests. 

At last the lake with fish 
Galore. 

Why are fishermen such a 
Bore? 

"Did you see the one that 
Stole my hook? 

Verily, he was one for the 
Book! 

My? how those anglers 
Swarm around 

And even though the lake 
With fish did abound 


Only 3 or 4 came flopping 
Out on the ground. 

"%■ Dad was first." said 
Jonathan with pride. 

Then came Blaine with 
A fish he couldn't hide. 

"You call that a fish?" 

Said Bert with scorn. 

"Mine is the biggest that 
Was ever born." 

All too soon came the time 
To go, 

And Peter carefully herded 
The fast and the slow 

Back to camp in time 
To greet the mob. 

All but seven who stayed 
In the lake to bob, 

And the cliffs echoed 

With their yells and sobs. 

Homeward these seven 

And a child on Ed's back, 

And suddenly one boy 
Stopped in his track 

Found some rocks and a bone 
Which he clutched in his hand 

Dr. Honeysuckle will analyze. 
For he's j ust grand'. 
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And with the last line? Dorothy turned over 
to Dr. Honeycutt a complete spinal coiumno This 
he examined and explained in detail? noting which 
vertabrae supported and different kinds of move- 
ments? and the basic differences between the spine 
of an animal which goes on all fours as this one 
had? and the spine of man who walks uprighto 

Mary Scales reported on the fine time en¬ 
joyed by all the Outpost campers? with bouquets 
to Fritz Gerstacher for able handling of the 
commissary with the aid of many volunteers.. The 
pots were walloped by the arms of the teen-agers 
who may have developed their technique while 
easing an insect bite now and then. 

Chuck Belling reported on the successful 
Gamble up Lyell? and this reporter was anguished 
to hear the only unpleasant thing about their 
trip was the size of the mosquitoes, labled by 
Galen Rowell as "Texas-type". 

Mary Scales came forward to ask for more ! - 
"prizes" needed for the coming Bandana Show on 
Friday. Another mild night was forecast by our 
weatherman, based on the wonderful "mares 1 -tails" 
displayed overhead today. He even ventured two 
more days of dry weather for us. Peggy Jo Long 
and Tony Jacobs presented the Indian game of 
"Lummy Sticks". They did this beautifully, never 
missing a beat. 

A1 Hall told about hiking in Hawaii? and re¬ 
lated how Waikiki Beach might have got its name. 
The Taylor boys, Gordon and Ken? gave a sterling 
performance as a Death Valley prospector and his 
faithful jackass. Virgil Sisson continued our 
series of traveling outside the U. S. with an 
account of a jeep ride up the solid lava sides 
of Mona Loa. Fritz Gerstacher led the German Song 
group in an old German favorite? "Du, Du, Ligst 
Mir Im Herzen"? and Marion Avery ended our day 
with another exploration of the sky. 
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Wednesday» Aug. 8 . Campfire was started as usual 
with the group singing songs, and the call of "Camp- 
fire--Come Quickly.-". Scudder made the usual ann¬ 
ouncements while he started a sample of the Base Camp 
book around for those to see who were not familiar 
with the annual. Feathers for litter collectors 
went to all three of the Young Cameron tribe, Nancy, 
Patty? and Chris. Scudder's next announcement struck 
with a pang-~-tomorrow is the last trip day. He 
would lead a trip to Sullivan? Weber and Waugh Lakes. 
Don Borthwick would lead a group past Emerald Lake, 
on the Muir Trail to Garnet, and then to the peak 
east of Altha Lake. Jerry Gallwas was to lead a 
culminating Scramble up Ritter? and only those who 
had previously scrambled were eligible for this one. 
Peter announced the chores attendant to the proper 
breaking of camps Fireplaces were to be broken up 
and the scorched rock scattered. Drainage ditches 
were to be filled with the replaced sods. Billy¬ 
cans were to be de-bottomed, and flattened? and the 
grounds were to be left as nearly as possible with- 
out traces of our occupancy. Everyone in camp from 
the biggest to the smallest is expected to share in 
the task. Dr. Morrey? of the program committee, 
asked for Dr. Neiburger's word on tomorrow. We were 
told to expect cooler early morning hours? but no 
clouds. It is unlikely that we shall have any rain 
before we break campl 

Betty Southam botanized us on the differences 
between alpine and local growth levels using examp¬ 
les we had observed on the different trips. Don 
Levy whipped up a colossal number entitled "Emerald 
Lake Symphony #1"? sharing honors with Beethoven 
when he lifted parts of Mr. "B's" 5th. Don then 
went on to give us a short sketch of his early ex¬ 
periences during a 12-week practical course in for¬ 
estry. The most notable result was a wonderful 
ballad he composed memorializing an event which took 
place at that time. He gave us this epic in glorious 
natural color? and I? for one? am just living till 
I can hear him do it again. The title of this little 
gem is "The Midnight Ride of Herman Pliney Meyer". 



For a sort of mipi-program desert, we were 
given the song and dance team called "The Four 
Flames", and it was not till after the program 
that they could be identified by the amount of 
make-up which simply could not be removed1 Pc 
Jo Long again led off followed by Clare Griffiths$ 
Carol Morrey, and Lana Chang, four charmers it 
would be hard to match anywhere west of the Pecosl 
Their number was a stimulating version of "There ! s 
No Business Like Show Business" 0 

For a change of pace, Dora Hunt told us a- 
bout her work as technician of the staff doing 
experimental plant research at Davis 0 Madeleine 
Griner headed a group singing some French songs, 
which she translated for us 0 Marianne Henstra 
again came up with an original song about the 
Sierra, with a chorus having Swiss overtones. We 
listened while Larry Halprin told us of his three 
trips to Israelc The first one when he was twelve, 
again when he had finished High School, and the 
last time he went back was four months ago when 
he was asked to plan the site for the new Hebrew 
University and Weizmann Institute of Science. 

Our Star Gazer, Marion Avery, closed the program 
by locating for us the constellations of the 
Little Dipper and Draco. 

Thursday, Augc 9 * Scudder announced at 
campfire that polished cups were to be presented 
after the Bandana Show on Friday afternoon 0 He 
then brought forth one last red feather and called 
on young Jonathon Howden to come forward. Dr 0 
McIntosh carried the enormous sack of trash, and 
Ed Howden assisted in this ceremony, amid wild 
cheers from the crowdo I f m afraid Jonathon took 
a rather dim view of the proceedings. Ruth Aiken 
gave us a history of the institution of Base Camps, 
and how they are made possible by member-support 
of the Sierra Club and its ideals of conservation. 
The important work of the club can only be con¬ 
tinued through the dedicated support of those, like 
ourselves, to whom the wilderness areas mean so 
much • 
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Peter Friedrichsen called for volunteers to 
aid in dismantling the refrigerator tent. George 
Forsythe called on all those who enjoy a secret 
urge to smash things to help themselves to the 
sledge hammer and the tin can depot. Then Jim 
Scales reported on the north-bound Ramble led by 
Scudder to Sullivan, Weber and Waugh. Evie Borth- 
wick reported on Don’s trip to Emerald, Ruby, 
Garnet, and the trailess portion of Lake Clarice. 
Liz hays was given credit for helping scout the 
way to Laura and Altha Lakes. Dr. Tom wistfully 
announced again that his ski mitten was still 
lost, but that the collective health of the camp 
is excellent. 

Dr. Neiburger once again gave us the good 
news of no foreseeable rain, and that the nights 
would be mild. Anne Howden contributed to the 
evening's entertainment with Notes on The Japan¬ 
ese Kabuki Dance. After her interesting discourse, 
she proceeded to costume herself with a draped 
skirt, courtesy of Dorothy Thompson, and mosquito 
net sleeves, one red and one white, contributed 
by Rosalind Underwood and Stan Keenan. There 
followed a most charming sequence of interpreta¬ 
tions in the manner of Kabuki, of several im¬ 
pressions of camp. 

The program continued with Larz Anderson's 
description of the work of the City Planning De¬ 
partment of Berkeley, and ending with the maxim, 

"Aim high,-and duck low." George Forsythe then 

explained the art of efficient bathing in a tent, 
reduced to a scientific formula. Ruth Kain gave 
us the description of climbing Mr. Fujiama as it 
was done twenty-five years ago. The Curtises 
produced a cooperative account of their trip to 
the winter Olympics last year in Cortina. Dean 
gave the narration while Marcella acted it out 
in pantomime. 

The last Scramble to the top of Ritter was 
described by Gordon Taylor. Speaking for all of 
the Scramblers, he paid tribute to their leader, 

























Jerry Gallwas, as a considerate pace-setter who, 
on all occasions, exhibited the qualities of an 
excellent leader--"Everything goes right , with 
Jerry," As the commissary crew had thus far es¬ 
caped contributing to the programs, at least as 
a group, they come forward now, with a really 
heartfelt song, the sentiments of which were that 
they were having to feed so many hungry guts for 
only two more days--HurrayS Marion Avery showed 
us the constellations of Cassiopeia and the Great 
Square of Pegasus, and the program was over. 

Friday, Aug. 10 . was a very busy day. The 
First Baseman's dress rehearsal was held after 
breakfast across the river where no curious eyes 
could pry. As Angus Taylor was wiggling into his 
gunny sack wardrobe for the "Miss Burlap of 1956" 
contest, and finding it very tight going over his 
Sierra cup, Son Ken remarked, "Dad, it improves 
your figure, no end!" Joe Golenternek tried get¬ 
ting into his from the other direction, but ran 
into trouble getting it down to the minimum length 
required by law. Time was called for lunch. 

The bi£ social event on Friday was the Lunch¬ 
eonette, given by the ladies on "Maiden Lane" as 
a reciprocating gesture to the Bachelors. Cliff 
Youngquist turned up in time to be our guest of 
honor, with Scudder and Mabel and Dr. McIntosh 
attending. The site was the camp of Ruth Aiken, 
Mildred Taylor and Pauline Ungerland,’and these 
three were responsible for combining all the 
"loot" contributed by the rest of the women from 
our section of the camp. The recipe for that 
punch can never be duplicated, and it's a real 
pity, for what all went into it proved to be 
"adequate". The gals served buffet graced with 
smoked oysters on crackers, and the oddest assort¬ 
ment of tid-bits turned up. After the Luncheon¬ 
ette, the Bandana Show with its colorful display 
began to draw the crowd. 

The show was held in a small natural ampi- 
theatre on a hill in the women's campi The judges 
had difficult choices in many of the contests. 


The methods used by the two attractive judges of the 
Whiskerino contest fascinated the audience, and were 
enjoyed by the contestants. 

The winners of the Bandana Show are as followss 


BANDANASs 

silk 1. 

Connie Underwood 

2. 

Mabel Nash 

3. 

Kathy underwood 

cottonsi. 

Peter Friedrichsen 

2. 

Edith Van Orden 

3. 

Ruth Van Nakin 

HATS: 

adults 1. 

Pauline Underland 

2. 

Ruth Aiken 

3. 

Marion Avery 

children 

1. 

Connie Underwood 

2. 

Sally Scales 

3° 

Kathy Underwood 

COSTUMES: 

adults 1. 

Margaret Rowell 

2. 

Marie Meursinge 

children 

1. 

Heide Henstra 

2. 

Carl Neiburger 

ART EXHIBIT: 

adults 1. 

Larry Halprin 

2. 

Rosalind Underwood 

3° 

Peter Friedrichsen 

children 

1 . 

Daria Halprin 

2. 

Consuelo Underwood 

3 ® 

Donald Franke 

NATURAL OBJECTS: 

1c 

A1 & Louise Hall 





2. 

George McMannus 


3 o 

Mabel Nash 

FLORA; 

adults 

1 . 

Beatrice Neiburger 


2. 

Marianne Henstra 


3. 

Eleanor Wespleser 

children 

1 . 

Sally Scales 


2. 

Diana Forsythe 


3. 

Joan McIntosh 


MINERAL EXHIBITS 

lo Galen Rowell 
2. Tuck Forsythe 

Special Prize for Obsidian Collection 
Peter Friedrichsen 

CAMP;AND TRAIL GADGETS 

1. The Long Tong 

2. Jean Rosenfeld 

3. Glen Chang 


WHISKERINO CONTEST 


King Fritz Gerstacher 

(most beautiful!) 

Jim Scales 

(shortest-he started 

Angus Taylor 

(longest) 

Larz Anderson 

(wiriest) 

Don Borthwick 

(softest) 

Don Levy 

(most picturesque!) 

Ken Taylor 

(tried hardest) 

Ed Howden 

(most kissable) 


"GRAND PRIZE" BANDANAS were awarded tos 
Peter Friedrichsen Connie Underwood 

Pauline Ungerland Daria Halprin 

George McMannus Beatrice Neiburger 

Galen Rowell Peggy Long 

Fritz Gerstacher 
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SIERRA CLUB EMBLEMS were awarded to; 

Hoddy Gray Ed Fackler 

Bruce McIntosh 

POLISHED CUPS were awarded to; 

Don Borthwick Glen Chang 

George Forsythe Fritz Gerstacher 

Ed Howden Morris Neiburger 

Thanks to Ruth Aiken for organizing the 
events, and to Dorothy McMannus for recording 
the winners. 

After an early dinner, the last few announce¬ 
ments were made by Scudder. Breakfast at 7s00 
tomorrowo Dunnage weighing to begin at 8s00, and 
trail instructions, by way of the river route, 
back to Agnew Meadows. Cliff Youngquist gave us 
specific instructions on how we were to break 
camp and leave no sign that we had been there. 
Peter requested those who had rented tents to 
take them down, and if damp, turn the floors up 
to the sun before breakfast. Dr. Rowell then 
turned the program over to the First Basemen. 

Our First Baseman's show might not have run 
long on Broadway, but it was a passable show, 
much to the amazement of all the participants. 
Great credit should go to Ed Fackler, our dir¬ 
ector, who worked long and hard, and his assis¬ 
tants, Barbara MacPherson and Helen Bussell, — 
and, of course, we never could have done without 
Don Levy, who, while not exactly a First Baseman, 
had disguised himself behind a pair of handsome 
sideburns, so of course, no one recognized himS 

For me, the highlight of the whole show was 
a number called "Down to the Sea in Ships", 
sung and danced by Angus and Patsy Taylor, Marion 
Avery, Mary Ann Oliveau, and Tony Jacobs. Angus 


































died most convincingly* except that he fell on 
an old campfire site, and refused to bury his 
prize-winning whiskers in the cinders! 

Betty Dvorman's monologue on a Cook's tour around 
the globe was a sharply funny satire on the pro¬ 
pensity of tourists to see, eat, or be associated 
with, nothing but the old familiars, and so arrive 
back home never having been contaminated by any¬ 
thing new or interesting. 

Real stage "wings" had been provided by our 
stage crew, Pat Barney, Eleanor Wespeisner, 

Jerri Farelli, and Bonnie Robbins. They were 
quite resourceful with "props", too, even 
whipping up a T.V. set. 

While Don was closing the show with an 
early ballad by Henry Clay Worth, "Crossing 
the Grand Sierras", all of the First Basemen 
gathered in the wings. On the last note, we 
swarmed out to surround Don with a surprise 
"Happy Birthday" song, and for once, we found 
him speechless! 

The chocolate kettle was brought for the 
last time to our campfire, and groups mingled 
and changed as each one took a last opportunity 
to sing one more song, or exchange one more idea. 

We lingered long, most of us, as the logs 
glowed and dwindled. I know that in the flames 
of many another campfire, each of us will pic¬ 
ture the images of those friends made here at 
the 3rd Emerald Lake Base Camp. 

So then, till we meet again- 

Your scribe, 


Glen Chang 



BIRD NOTES 


Stuart Rowley 


The following birds were observed during 
the Third Periods 

Allen’s Hummingbird 
Clark’s Nutcracker 
White-headed Woodpecker 
Pygmy Nuthatch 
Hammond Flycatcher 
Red Crossbill 
Thurber Junco 
White-crowned Sparrow 
Western Robin 
Mono Hermit Thrush 
Short-tailed Chickadee 
Pileolated Warbler 
Modoc Hairy Woodpecker 
Audubon's Warbler 
Blue-fronted Jay 
Sierra Nevada Rosy Finch 
Golden Eagle 
Water Ouzel 
Cassin’s Purple Finch 
Red-shafted Flicker 
California Gull 
Western Evening Grosbeak 
Mountain Bluebird 
Western Wood Pewee 
Cooper ! s Hawk 

Inyo White-breasted Nuthatch 
Sierra Creeper 
Vaux Swift 

Western Red-tailed Hawk 
Williamson’s Sapsucker 

Most of these birds are familiar to you, but 
notes on a few particular species may be of in¬ 
terest o Among the rarities was the Vaux Swift, 
several of which were observed flying over Davis 
Lake. They are rarely seen east of the Sierra 
Nevada but are more ’common along the Cascades 
and the Coast Range where they nest, ranging up 
to southeastern Alaska. They arrive at the 


nesting grounds in late April and usually build 
their nests inside hollow trees, attached to 
the inner wall or, on rare occasions, in chimneys 
of disused buildings. The nest is made of small 
pieces of twigs stuck together with a g^uey 
saliva. The twigs are picked up in flight, as 
the bird passes the tip end of dead branches. 

The trees chosen are usually tall, dead stubs, 
frequently ones charred by forest fire, and the 
saucer-shaped nest is placed well down from the 
top 0 The winter range of the Vaux Swift has 
been recorded as far south as Guatamala. 

It was interesting to note the number of 
Allen’s Hummingbirds beginning to assemble a- 
long the backbone of the Sierra, preparatory 
to their southward migration to Mexico for the 
winter. This species appears to retire from the 
northern parts of its range during August, as¬ 
cends the Sierra to Base Camp elevation and 
proceeds to slowly migrate south as long as the 
alpine flora holds out. 

A California Gull was seen flying over 
Thousand Island Lake. This bird, often mis¬ 
taken for a Sea Gull, is essentially a bird of 
the inland plains and has been found nesting 
only on islands of inland lakes. A large 
colony is located on Mono Lake and others are 
found northeastward up into North Dakota and 
Saskatchewan, Canada. 

Then we saw the Red Crossbill flipping 
seeds out of pine cones with its crossed 
bill .. and a Cooper’s Hawk sneaking over the 
ridges seeking to make dinner on any careless 
bird not watching for danger. 
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Don't be misled by the title, for camp 
insects are really not base--they're just 
trying to make an honest livingI 

Take the MOSQUITO for instance which does 
quite well for itself without man, feeding on 
the juices of plants and on occasional animals. 
Then when man arrives on the scene, a change of 
diet from plant sap to homo sap. is made with 
alacrity. So it is that the conservationist 
who believes he is helping save a species from 
extinction by making a small donation to these 
roving bloodbanks is just deluding himself. 

Another insect which winged its way into 
the lives if not the hearts of Base Campers 
was the common YELLOW JACKET. This friendly 
fellow, a relative of the ants, bees and wasps 
was particularly noticeable at lunch time when, 
he insisted on sharing your meat or fish. 

Should any odor of these cling to your hands, 
you will find it a splendid exercise in self 
control to allow Vespula to search with its 
moving mouth parts among the crevices of your 
fingers. 

During the campfire program on several 
evenings we were visited by what appeared to 
be a hummingbird. But himmingbirds retire 
early. Actually the creature that flapped 


erratically among your group was a moth. Often 
called HUMMINGBIRD MOTH, it is one of the Sphinx 
Moths, a group of large insects of soft beauti¬ 
ful colors which are active at dusk and early 
evening. 

During the sunny part of the day, wherever 
there was water, the quick controlled flight of 
the DRAGON FLIES could be seen as they pressed 
their hunt for flies, mosquitoes and other in¬ 
sects. Their wings, whether red, blue or tawny 
in color are held extended even when at rest. 

The similar but smaller and more delicate DAMSEL 
FLIES were distinguished partly by their wings 
being folded along their backs while at rest. 

Those who looked for sermons in running 
brooks might have noted a chapter in the life of 
the CADDICE FLY. This innocuous creature, usual¬ 
ly going unnoticed in the adult stage is in its 
larval stage a master of camouflage. Crawling 
along the bottom of a pool it afixes to itself 
bits of pine’needles, sand or whatever else it 
can glue to its body. In this way it goes un¬ 
noticed as fish bait. 

Always fascinating with their darting move¬ 
ments on the surface of quiet waters are the 
WATER STRIDERSo Their enlarged shadows on the 
bottom of a pool are often noticed before the 





insect itself. At a casual glance they resemble 
spiders but are actually true bugs. If the part¬ 
icular pool which they call home should dry up, 
they can even fly to a new pool with safety. 

But for every species of insect which clamors 
for attention there are many that must be sought 
out to be seen. Among these are most of the 
beetles. One family of these are the CARABID 
BEETLES or PREDACOUS GROUND BEETLES, shiny dark 
brown or black fellows to be found under rocks. 

Another group of beetles, whose works we saw 
more often than the insects themselves, are the 
PINE BORERS. On dead trees just beneath the bark 
may often be seen the tunnels of the larvae of 
these destructive species. The different kinds 
are often quite selective in their tastes, one 
attacking only one species of pine, another in¬ 
festing only one portion of the tree. At present 
they constitute a chief menace to our forests. 

On the whole as we progress from warner to 
cooler climes, the size and number of insect 
species diminish. But at Emerald Lake Base Camp, 
where winter lasted 'until late June, a host of 
gaily colored BUTTERFLIES led a parade of insects 
that made us wish for more weeks in which to look 
under more rocks and logs and to watch the season 
unfold in its completeness. 

The next time you go afield take a closer 
look. The insects are everywhere. Very few of 
them can either sting or bite. They are fascin¬ 
ating in their variety, marvelous in their adapt¬ 
ations, and very many are beautifully colored or 
sculptured when seen under a simple hand lens. 


DON LEVY'S NOTES 


Ed peterson asked me to write a few addi¬ 
tional "scientific observations" on insects, of 
which I am an expert if not an example. 

All insects have six legs except spiders, 
which are not even insects. SPIDERS are their own 
thing called Arachnids and are named after a Greek 
goddess who has nothing to do with this article. 

An important group of Sierra insects are the 
Hymenoptera, or BEES, WASPS and ANTS, the social 
insects. I do believe we are old enough to dis¬ 
cuss the bees here and the main thing is; never 
mistake a bee for a fly. Bees are found in honey, 
wasps in clover, and ants in Agnew Meadows. 

At Emerald Lake we had many representatives 
of the. Orthoptera of GRASSHOPPER family. This 
group also includes LOCUSTS, KATYDIDS, WALKING 
STICKS and several others found in our lunch 
bags. To strike a religious note, this family 
is also represented by the PRAYING MANTIS. 

The Coleoptera or BEETLES are quite numer¬ 
ous in the Emerald Lake region and are often found 
under old logs, along with various members of 
commissary. There are over 250,000 different 
kinds of beetles—-which seems a trifle too manyl 

The most beautiful insect order of all are 
the Lepidoptera or scaly-winged insects. There 
are two kinds; the Rhopalocera or BUTTERFLIES and 
the Heterocera or MOTHS. Both were found in 
abundance in and around Base Camp. The moths are 
plainer and more retiring, in fact they're always 
willing to take a back seat. 

As for the butterflies; for years I chased 
them up and down the Sierra — but nowadays 
they're chasing me l 
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PISCATORIAL 


Scudder Nash 

Trout inhabiting the waters of the Base 
Camp region proved to be rather elusive this 
year .. but the more skillful anglers, who kept 
at it, managed to turn in some good catches. 

The Fishermen's Log disclosed that 501 trout 
were landed during the three sessions .. almost 
evenly divided between Eastern Brooks and Rain¬ 
bows. This relatively small total, compared to 
the 1060 fish taken last season in the Minaret 
area, was probably due to two factors; the 
heavy snow conditions of the 1st period and the 
extended rainy spell of the 2nd period somewhat 
curtailed fishing expeditions; the heavy run¬ 
off, extending several weeks beyond normal, pro¬ 
vided ample natural food. The latter was sub¬ 
stantiated by a number of observations of fish 
that could not even be tempted by a variety of 
lures and baits. 

Limit catches were indeed rare, though a 
number of anglers scored near-misses. Stuart 
Rowley, fishing in the late afternoon at Davis 
Lake above Outpost Camp, snagged a limit of 
7-inch Brookies in record time. Burnie and Ruth 
Craig combined to take 29 Rainbows from Badger 
Lakes on one expedition .. just one fish short 
of two limitsI The largest trout of the outing 
was landed by Bennett Tors at Thousand Island 
Lake .. a 17=inch Rainbow or Brook, he didn't 
record which. 

The Log interestingly revealed that a num¬ 
ber of people stuck to their fishing until they 
caught one fish .. then quit for the day. This, 
at least, gave them a moral victory! 

Information gathered in the Fishermen's Log 
is forwarded to the Department of Fish & Game and 


proves of some use in planning their stocking pro¬ 
gram. The figures also clearly show that the Sierra 
Club outing does not ?, fish-out M the region, as a few 
uninformed contend. This season we averaged one trout 
per member of Base Camp „o and only per individual 
fishing trip. 
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FISHING 

r SUMMARY of EMERALD LAKE BASE 

CAMP 


Mai 

NUMBER 

WATERS FISHED 

SIZE OF 

FISH 

NUMBER 

CAUGHT 

Tfij 

TRIPS 


AVERAGE 

LARGEST-CAUGHT BYs 

BROOK RAIN 

GOLD TOTAL 

per lit 








45 

San Joaquin River 

10" 

l6i" Carl Bohley 

(Josephine Blake 

76 80 

156 


29 

Badger Lakes 

8i" 

12" (James Kain 

(Gladys Nelson 
(Joan Polsdorfer 

20 90 

110 


27 

1000 Island Lake 

10" 

17" Bennett L. Tors 
(Chet Doyle 

59 24 
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Sullivan Lake 
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(Sparky Wilson 

34 2 
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7" Stuart Rowley 
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8" Bob Morrey 
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15" Tom Landis 

7 1 
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Emerald Lake 
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12" Ricky Etzier 

1 5 
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Rush Creek 
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6i" Walter Morrey 

4 
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Waugh Lake 

10" 

12" Frank Lee 

2 
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Ham & Eggs Lake 

14" 

14" Stuart Rowley 

1 

279 220 

1 
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THE 


GREAT 


EMERALD 


LAKE 


B A L L E T 


Staged by Pat Winslow 

"Ladies and gentlemen; tonight's entertain¬ 
ment is so tremendous that we have assembled a 
special orchestra to accompany it. Diana and Art 
will you please come forward! First? our little 
lady of the tonettej DIANA FORSYTHE — or is it 
THREESYTHE? Usually Diana plays pianna, but to- 
night she canna. So scrammal" (Diana takes her 
place in the orchestra pit? near the woodpile.) 

"And here is Art Gibson with his famous re¬ 
corder. It really belongs to our weathermaker? 
Chief Rain-In-the-Face? (DR. NIEBURGER) and as 
goon as the weather changes (it's freezing) he 
can have it back. In a moment? I'll join the 
other children? but now, ladies and gentlemen? 
it's time to introduce the Piece de Resistance 
of the evening. Here on our beautiful air-con¬ 
ditioned stage? we are about to present the fin¬ 
est achievement in artistic and cultural enter¬ 
tainment since the invention of tag-team wrest¬ 
ling. 

"We have with us tonight the greatest dance 
act of all time; that Cavorting Chorus of Di¬ 
verting Dancers, fresh from a 5-year engagement 
with Barnum & Burlap, the one and only 'Badger 
Beauties'. They appear under the direction of 
that great Dansouse? PAT WINSLOWskivitch." 


Announced by Don Levy, M. C. 

(Bearded Ed, in fantastic female regalia? steps 
into the campfire-light? pirouettes gracefully with¬ 
out falling and steps to the side of the stage.)" 

"Next, at Left Tackle? the very lovely TED 
ADAMS! (Enter Adams. He is anything but lovely'.) 
Incidentally? TED ADAMS has nothing to do with our 
Reverend HARRY ADAMS? and believe me? the Reverend 
will have nothing to do with him! And now that 
sweet little bundle of love JIM 'Sugar' KAIN. (this 
little bundle weighs somewhat over 200, but Mrs . 

Kain thinks he's sweet!)" 

"And now the only teen-ager in our group, but 
he's as nutty as the rest of them already . ED 
'Fantastic' FACKLER! (Ed, also in garish costume, 
enters and takes a bow.) And finally, here is our 
Prima Bellyrina? and just look at that belly, JOHN 
'Tempest' MEURSINGE." (Meursinge enters and bows). 

The augmented three-piece orchestra strikes up 
a rousing polka. The men, some of the huskiest in 
camp, dance in a chorus line in their skanty female 
costumes. It is all excellently done and a great 
tribute to the ability of their teacher? Pat Wins¬ 
low .. who leaves camp the next day! 


"Here they are! I'll ask them to step for¬ 
ward and reveal themselves? one by one? for 
that's all you can take at a time. At Left End? 
that lovely bearded beauty? 'Toots' HOWDEN! 







NORTH DOME & CLARK LAKES TUESDAY, JULY 31 

Scudder Nash,* Leader Peggy Long 

Parry of 68 , With scudder in the lead and Don 
Borthwick in the caboose spot, we started out on 
the first Ramble of the session*, Just above men^s 
camp we left the trail and started up the flower- 
covered mountainsideo Reaching the "first balcony" 
we stopped for our first look down on camp and 
across to Emerald and Thousand Island Lakes* str¬ 
etched' out before us* The panorama of peaks in¬ 
cluded Mto Lye11* Rodgers* Davis* and, of course* 
Banner* Ritter and the Minarets® Far to the south* 
Mt. Goddard and Seven Gables were identified® 

From this observation post we watched a small 
plane fly into the area, circle several times* 
then dip down behind the ridge to stock Garnet 
Lake with trout* 

On the steep climb to the "second balcony" 
we were urged along by the mellow voice of Hal 
Gilliam singing out the "Happy Wanderer" song* 

Those with sufficient breath* joined in* From 
our second stop we looked north to Donohue Peak* 
Blacktop Peak* and Mt® Conness in the distance* 
then below to Sullivan and Weber Lakes in their 
forested setting 0 Wildflowers were abundant* in¬ 
cluding beautiful specimens of whorled pentstemon, 
senecio, Indian paintbrush mountain aster and 
rock rose* 

From North Dome* which forms the crest of 
the Sierra at this point* we looked across Rush 
Creek to the Kuna Crest with its distinctive red 
rock® Spread out directly beneath us was the 
deep blue expanse of Gem Lake and far down in the 



distance we could see June and Mono Lakes* Below* 
and to our right, appeared the Clark Lakes* where 
we were to have lunch® 

On the way down ® 0 and was it ever straight 
down o o we could make out the Scramblers nearing 
the summit of San Joaquin Mountain® Upon reaching 
the Clark Lakes, about 12^30, two of them were 
quickly designated "men*s" and "women*s"® Without 
waiting for lunch* and without bathing suits, many 
of the party dove in for a refreshing swim* After 
about two hours of swimming, lunching and relaxed 
enjoyment, ^mall groups started back along the trail 
to camp, arriving at 3 o*clock or iter® It was a 
wonderful hike under dtoudless skiesS Good leader- 
ship o ® spectacular views «® marvelous company! 

MT 0 RITTER (13,157) TUESDAY, JULY 31 

Virgil Sisson, Leader Virgil Sisson 

P arty of 3 With an early 7 o ? clock start* we 
were soon at Thousand Island Lake® From its dis¬ 
tant end, a mile or so of snow-climbing brought us 
to the rough* spectacular col between Banner Peak 
and Mt® Davis® Just on the other side, at the base 
of a glacier, perched Lake Catherine, nearly frozen 
over® Circling the lake we crossed several ravines 
and came to another body of water, about the same 
size® This could well be named "Banner Lake", for 
the mountain rises abruptly from it^ eastern shore® 

A mile or more from Lake Catherine the first of the 
three Ritter Lakes came into view® As they are all 
above 11,000 feet, they will likely remain frozen 

















for the rest of the summer 


Enjoying a clear and windless day, our view 
during the western traverse of Banner was excel¬ 
lent; an almost endless vista of distant mountain 
ranges. Most of the North Fork headwater appeared 
to be above timberline. The route to the peak from 
the south end of Ritter Lake follows very steep 
rocky slopes, finally going into a large chute 
which takes the climber to the ridge between two 
high peaks. Selection of the higher one is not 
easy from below. However, three climbers appear¬ 
ed on the northerly peak and a call to them veri¬ 
fied the proper one, about 80C feet above us and 
probably a half-mile in distance. 

Our party had become spread out at this point, 
with Russ Huse considerably ahead and about half¬ 
way up the final slope. As the time was now near¬ 
ly 3 o'clock. Ward Sisson and I concluded that 
with over an hour of climbing necessary to reach 
the top, it would be best to turn back here. 

Russ continued on 15 ) to the summit and after a 
few minutes stay, came down and rejoined us. 

We arrived in camp at 9:00 p.m. after a trip of 
nearly 14 hours that covered about 16 miles .. 
and it seemed even longer! 

GARNET LAKE & SAN JOAQUIN THURSDAY, AUGUST 2 
Peter Friedrichsen, Leader Ruth Kain 

Party of 70 . The Amblers started up the hill 
in back of camp at 9:00 a.m. George Forsythe was 
middle man and helped the ladies over the hand¬ 
holds. Floyd Henny was last, or low man on the 
totem pole, to encourage the stragglers. Peter 
was in front and had all the youngsters vying 
to be right behind him. 

We followed the Muir trail to Ruby Lake where 
a private camper, alarmed at seeing so many hikers 
and fishing rods, hastened to inform us that there 
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were no fish in the lake. The outlet to Garnet Lake 
was reached at eleven o'clock and we remained in this 
area for over three hours .. lunching, relaxing, 
fishing and swimming. The many fishermen spread 
out around the lake and down the stream. The only 
one successful in catching a fish was Pete-* 

Our return trip started out by descending a 
very steep snow pitch. Members either stepped 
down carefully or sat down and slid. Some who lost 
their footing, slid unexpectedly! After crossing 
the San Joaquin on a large log we followed up along 
the stream, reaching camp at four o'clock. We en¬ 
joyed an easy, pleasant and beautiful day! 

SHADOW CREEK & LAKE EDIZA THURSDAY, AUGUST 2 

Scudder Nash, Leader Chuck Morrey 

Party of 21 . This trip was to be a return visit 
to the Mountaineers, a group of 100 members encamped 
on Shadow Creek just below Lake Ediza, where Base 
Camp was located in 1951* We started out on a 
sunny morning, climbing the rocks to Emerald Lake 
then following the Muir past Ruby and Garnet Lakes. 
Large drifts of snow, untrammeled by hoof-prints, 
revealed that no pack stock had yet crossed Garnet 
Pass this season! From here and beyond, fine views 
of the Minarets, Volcanic Ridge and distant peaks 
to the south were obtained. From the junction of 
Shadow Creek, the mile walk up the canyon led through 
beautiful meadowed and forested country. The stream, 
still high from the snow-melt, ran alternately in 
foaming cascades and smooth, unrippled stretches. 

Upon reaching the Mountaineers' camp about noon 
we were greeted by Leo Gallagher who escorted us on 
a cook's tour .. literally .. for we were generously 
offered cinnamon rolls, coffee, and a delicious new 
dessert just dreamed up by their excellent cook. 
Nearly all of the members were out of camp on their 
last trips, for the next day would wind up their 
outing. 

















A TYPICAL FAMILY SCENE 
One that you will find only on a 
SIERRA CLUB BASE CAMP 


The Bert Cameron Family fishing at Olathe Lake P below Camp. 
Photographed by Don Levy 
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Continuing the short distance to Lake Ediza* 
we lazed about admiring and photographing the 
magnificent scenery* then started our return 
trip a little after one o'clock. Moving along 
at a steady clip* with only three short stops* 
we made the 9 miles back to camp by 400. 

MTo DAVIS (12*311) FRIDAY, AUGUST 3 

Jerry Gallwas* Leader Russ Huse 

Party of 12 . Directly after breakfast, at 
8 o' clock* we set out behind Jerry Gallwas to 
climb Mt. Davis. We skirted the north shore 
of Thousand Island Lake then proceeded up the 
snowy valley past the graves of two unfortunate 
climbers, to Banner Col. From here we contin¬ 
ued up the long south ridge to the summit., an 
easy scramble! As the day was clear* we obtained 
a sweeping view that included Mt. Conness on the 
north, the YoSemite peaks on the west and way 
down to the Whitney country on the south. We 
were disappointed to find no register on the 
summit. 

The real fun began when we started down by 
a more direct route via the northeast buttress, 
listed as 4th Class (and correctly, we believe). 
Upon approaching the relatively sheer east wall, 
Jerry reconnoitered and returned suggesting a 
short-cut home and dinner on time. Before de¬ 
ciding, he wanted us to first look down the 
route. Although it appeared somewhat frighten¬ 
ing to us amateurs* we all agreed to tackle it. 

Five of our party, led by Rob Morrey, were 
sent on in advance for the first stretch with 
the rest of the party, led by Jerry, following. 
The two girls on the party* liz Hays and Alice 
Missling* were belayed over an exposed pitch by 
Jerry. At the base of the buttress, the party 
descended 100 yards by the bergschrund then 
mounted to the glacier (or snow wall). The girls 


were roped down to a point of easterly traverse 
to a low ridge. The rest glissaded and slid to 
the same point* from whence the whole party 
continued the descent over Class 2 rock stretches 
down to the level of Thousand Island Lake. 

The trip was a dandy and a real thrill to us 
all* thanks to the successfully calculated risks 
of Jerry Gallwas. As a mountaineer, he has all 
his rocks! Yes, we returned in time for dinner* 
at 7 p.m. Those making the ascent were; Eliz¬ 
abeth Hays, Alice Missling, Blain Thompson, Steve 
Roper, Angus Taylor* Gordon Taylor* Bob Morrey* 
Ward Sisson, Chuck Belling* Douglas Huse and 
Russ Huse. 

MT. LYELL (13,114) Mt. Maclure (12,988) 

AUGUST 5 THRU 7 

Don Hamilton, Leader Chuck Belling 

Party of 10 . We left Base Camp at noon on 
Sunday and followed the Muir Trail over Island 
Pass and down to Rush Creek. Here we ate a fast 
lunch to escape the mosquitos. We then carried 
out; 20-pound packs up the long but interesting 
trail to Donohue Pass* arriving at four o'clock. 

To keep from losing too much altitude, we decided 
to camp on a bench at timberline, d:out 500 feet 
below the elevation of the pass. From this spot 
there was an excellent view of Mt. Lyell and Mt. 
Maclure, directly above us* and down the canyon 
of the Lyell Fork of the Tuolumne. We proceeded 
to collect firewood* which was scarce, and pre¬ 
pared a dinner of Dri-Lite dehydrated foods; on¬ 
ion soup, Sierra salad, Spanish rice* butterscotch 
pudding, coffee and tea! Don and Ronnie Homuth 
left for Upper Lyell Base Camp to visit the Ran¬ 
ger's party from Tuolumne Meadows, who were also 
preparing to climb Lyell. 

About 7s30 Monday morning we started out for 
the peak, soon overtaking and passing the other 



















party. Coming down the glacier above us we were 
surprised to see a coyotel The route on the gla¬ 
cier continued to steepen and we then entered the 
rocks from the lyell-Maclure col; large talus blocks 
with much exposure. To the right on the arete 
there was a sheer drop of 1000 to 1500 feetl We 
arrived on the summit at 11s20 where we admired 
the view for about 20 minutes before starting 
down. Among the Yosemite peaks in view were ; 
the Clark Range, Sentinal Dome, Cloud's Rest, El 
Capitan, and to the north; Cathedral Peak, Uni¬ 
corn Peak, and Sawtooth Range. 

We decided we had sufficient time and energy 
to capture another peak, so we descended to the 
col and climbed over loose talus to the summit 
of Mt. Maclure. From there we descended to the 
glacier and came quickly down the sun-pockets to 
the bottom, with only one glissade. Our camp 
was reached about 4*30 where, after dinner, we 
spent the evening intalkingand relaxing ... 

Tuesday morning, when on the trail nearly 
to Rush Creek, we met Scudder's party headed 
for Donohue Pass. We were warmly greeted and 
roundly photographedl Our arrival at Base Camp 
was about 12:30, where Dean Curtis welcomed us 
back with delicious hot soup. It was a wonder¬ 
ful tripl Those making the ascent were: Don 
Hamilton, Mike and Hale Thornbush, Gordon and 
Ken Taylor, Steve Roper, Galen Rowell, Russ Huse, 
Chuck Belling and Ronnie Homuth. 

OUTPOST AND RETURN MONDAY, AUGUST 6 

Peter Friedrichsen, Leader Frances Morrey 

Party of 25 . At 9s30 our party left for a 
visit to Outpost Camp where some 60 others were 
to spend the night. At a leisurely pace we skir¬ 
ted the shore of Thousand Island Lake and contin¬ 
ued up the Muir Trail to Island Pass. Starting 
down the north slope we saw below us a beautiful. 
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emerald-green lake surrounded by pines .. Ham and 
Eggs Lake they called it! After a long while, Peter 
called a stop while he went back aways to see if he 
had missed the turn-off to Davis Lakes. It proved 
to be ahead of us .. certainly farther than the 
three-quarters of a mile from the top that Scudder 
had informed us at campfire. At the junction we 
found the sign pointing to the Outpost route, erected 
earlier by Don Borthwick's main party that preceded it. 

Presently it was noon and we had our lunch along 
the stream, accompanied by mosquitoes and ants! Con¬ 
tinuing up the trail we soon reached the campsite, 
finding it a beautiful spot but we were glad we were 
not staying for they had plenty of mosquitoes. A 
few people went on up a short distance to visit 
lower Davis Lake. 

We returned by contouring cross-country to the 
Muir Trail. Near Island Pass we met several small 
parties .. some coming, some going. At the upper¬ 
most large snowbank that covered the trail, Scudder 
was waiting for the packtrain to see if they could 
cross it without difficulty. This was to be the 
season's first crossing of Island Pass by stock. We 
also saw Don Levy who was photographing around the 
two lakes that straddle the trail. It was a lovely 
day and a nice trip with Peter, but we were glad to 
get home and rest before dinner, after about nine 
miles of hiking. 

OUTPOST CAMP AND DONOHUE PASS MONDAY, AUGUST 6 

Scudder Nash, Leader Mary Scales 

Party of 63 ° With 63 overnighters and 25 day- 
trippers it seemed as though almost everyone was 
heading for Outpost Camp this Monday morning. In 
several groups we took the trail over Island Pass 
nearly to Rush Creek then followed up the outlet 
stream of Davis Lake about a mile to the campsite. 
Several of us dropped behing and meandered along 
photographing the magnificent views of Banner and 







Rittero Island Pass seemed an easy climb for at 
every turn we stopped to glimpse another lovely 
sceneo At the top we found a wide meadow dotted 
with tarns and interesting dead trees that shone 
like golden candelabras against th<4 s'ky-s blue 
canopy® As we sloshed through snowbanks_jaie caught 
glimpses through the hemlocks of a smiling 
green lake below* 

Outpost Camp was beautifully situated; 
shaded by pines on a verdant meadow that gently 
sloped to the banks of turbulent Davis Creek„ 

The view downstream looked out over Rush Creek 
basin and across to the dramatically sawtoothed 
ridge above ito To the south and west appeared 
the snow-mantled slopes of Mt® Davis and neigh¬ 
boring peaks* half-ringing the camp 0 

When our group arrived, late in the after¬ 
noon, we found members busily batting mosquitoes® 

A few of us, seeking escape, hot-footed it up to 
the lake, about a half-mile away c Davis Lake is 
the most pastoral lake I f ve seen; it is open, 
with little timber, and has a series of outlet 
pools connected by marshy fingers strewn with 
pink laurelo Fishermen had built a pungent, 
smokey fire toward which we hastened® Here we 
enjoyed a cup of tea and viewed the lovely scene 
in peace® 

Upon returning to the campsite we found that 
the packtrain had arrived and that corned beef 
hash was sizzling on the new army field stoves, 
attentively watched over by Fritz Gerstackero 
At campfire that night we climbed Mauna Loa with 
Vergil Sisson, rocked on the porch of a log cabin 
with Don Levy, and enjoyed the songs of a beauti¬ 
ful sextet® 

Tuesday morning, after an ample breakfast, 
the main party started back to Base Camp while 
26 of us set off with Scudder for Donohue Pass® 


Enroute we watched a flock of snow geese and 
brandts circling high overhead® As we stopped 
to admire a distant view of Waugh Lake, Don 
Hamilton's party, fresh from conquering Lye11, 
came swinging down the trail® Soon we were 
above the pines, traversing lovely boulder-strewn 
meadows dotted with white stars of Lewisia® 

At the top of the pass were tremendous 
snow-fields, deeply waffled, and we were ob¬ 
liged to kick aside the snow to read all of the 
trail sign® The elevation here was 11,100 feet® 
One lone yellow wallflower greeted us among the 
bare rocks where we lunched looking down into 
the Lyeli Fork canyon® Timberline was promin¬ 
ently marked on the slopes and a heavy forest 
bordered the long meadow in which the river 
looped® Mto Conness could be seen in the dis¬ 
tance and to our left, Mt® Lyell and Mt® Maclure 
were standing out above their glaciers. Par¬ 
sons Peak blocked our view of the ranges to the 
west® 


On our return trip, San Joaquin Peak loomed 
in the distance like a rosy beacon® Near Thou¬ 
sand Island Lake, while stopping to admire the 
yellow potentilia, we surprised a marmot wash¬ 
ing his face in a brook® Our arrival at camp 
was just in time for a cup of Dean ? s delicious 
soup and an excellent dinner® It was a wonder¬ 
ful trip through the prettiest country I*ve 
ever seen! 

MTo RITTER (13,157) THURSDAY, AUGUST 9 

Jerry Gallwas, Leader Gordon Taylor 

Party of 12 . We left camp at 8sl5 a=m. and 
took the rock-route to Emerald Lake« The Muir 
Trail was followed past Ruby Lake and the out¬ 
let of Garnet Lakes Part way up to Garnet 
Pass we left the trail and followed the ridge 
westerly to the base of the Ritter-Banner blocks 





After contouring around numerous lakes we be- 
gan to climb via the southeast glacier and at 
2s35 reached the summit of Mb. Ritter. 

After a half-hour on top with a superb view 
and clear, cairn weather, we started down to the 
Ritter-Banner col via a 3rd Class routeo Wo 
glissaded down to Catherine Lake* on the west 
side, and returned to camp via the Banner Col 
and the north shore of Thousand Island Lake* 

We arrived in camp at 7$15* in time for a late 
warmed-up dinner* 

It was a great trip and a fitting climax 
to a tremendous two weeks of climbing. Those 
making the ascent weres Jerry Gallwas, leader, 
Ward Sisson, Ken Taylor, Alice Missling, Floyd 
Henney, Russ Huse, Doug Huse, Chuck Belling, 
Galen Rowell, Blaine Thompson, Nick Wygant and 
Gordon Taylor. 

RUSH CREEK BASIN LOOP THURSDAY, AUGUST 9 

Scudder Nash, Leader Mary Scales 

Party of 20 . We started our trip by climbing 
to the ridge above and west of camp where we 
stood awed by a magnificent panorama of moun¬ 
tain wilderness. Base Camp was nestled in the 
third row of trees, practically invisivle unless 
you knew it was there. Emerald Lake appeared to 
be just a tiny tarn, way below. Directly ahead, 
Ritter and Banner rose majestically from a sea 
of rock, its waves rounded smooth by glaciers. 
The gorge of the San Joaquin was far beneath 
us. 


After crossing the ridge we stair-stepped 
down a snow and willow-crusted wall to the deep 
emerald peace of Sullivan Lake, then went sing¬ 
ing along through the trees up to Weber Lake whose 
beautiful shores and islands were colored with 
red paint brush, shooting stars and creamy Lab- 
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rador tea. Donohue's rounded peak furnished a lovely 
backdrop. Our luncheon spot, high on a rocky pro¬ 
montory, was a photographers paradise. Here we en¬ 
joyed refreshing snow sherbet while watching golden- 
tanned mermaids swimming in the lake* Scudder's 
shadow appeared so clearly defined on the light gran¬ 
ite that he photographed it. 

We proceeded to vast Waugh Lake, brushing through 
willows on a long, rocky route, and were impressed 
by the size of the unbroken granite cliffs along its 
north shore. From the far end of the lake we cut 
up and around a ridge to a welcomed snowbank, where 
we slaked our thirst. Farther on, when crossing a 
rivulet in a meadowed spot, a doe and her fawn 
bounded off into the shrubs. Presently a familiar 
snowbank at the top of Island Pass made us feel as 
though we were practically back to camp and we 
quickened our pace until we caught the first glimpse 
of Thousand Island Lake smiling in the late after¬ 
noon sun. 
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BENCH LAKE AND ARROW PEAK 

A land of colorful reflections and symmetrically shaped mountains 


Photo by Dr* Charles Davenport 
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68th Year 



LEMOORE, CALIFORNIA 


THURSDAY, AUGU ST 2, 1956 


Editor’s Report On Vacation Pack Trip 

By HENRY H. LEFFERT despite the lateness of the sea- Mountain, 14,051 feet; Middle 


We have just returned from a 
two-week vacation spent in the 
magnificence of the High Sierra 
back country. Delightfully re¬ 
freshed and completely free of 
the multitude of problems which 
have beset this city and Kings 
County to say nothing of the rest 
of the world, we hoped the effect 
might last for a while, but all too 
amply we have had vividly dem¬ 
onstrated just how quickly the 
pressures of present day living 
close in. 

The vacation was an organized 
trip taken with the 50-year-old 
Sierra Club, perhaps the nation’s 
most noted conservation group. 
Essentially, it consisted of spend¬ 
ing 10 days at a wilderness base 
camp set up on the shores of 
Bench Lake, about 15 airline 
miles over the crest of the Si¬ 
erra, northwest of Independence. 
It is a beautiful mountain lake at 
an elevation of 10,500 feet. The 
site was truly inspiring with a 
sapphire blue lake in the fore¬ 
ground, rimmed on three sides by 
pine trees and on the fourth side 
by the weathering granite sides, 
glacier scarred, of a peak which 
stretched upward in the thin 
mountain air almost 12,000 feet. 

The South fork of the Kings Ri¬ 
ver flows northwest of the camp 
fed by melting snow from a score 
of high mountains throughout 
the area. For this time of year, 
the water was exceedingly high 
and swift, mountain meadows 
were boggy with water and the 
level in the lakes was high. It is 
easy to understand why the river 
stage at Piedra is at 5000 feet 


son. 

Fishernlen descended 1500 feet 
into the Kings River canyon to 
fish the Kings River and seldom 
found their efforts unrewarded. 
However, in the overall picture it 
.was held the trout fishing would 
be even better later in the sea¬ 
son when water levels were lower 
and the flow was less turbulent. 

Across the Kings River on the 
northwest side runs a series of 
majestic; snow capped peaks over 
which changing cloud patterns 
and changing light and shadow 
constantly created new and ever- 
beautiful scenes. The area was a 
delight and a challenge to the 
mountaineers in the group for 
there were numerous peaks beck¬ 
oning. 

Approximately 60 men, women 
and children got a taste of moun¬ 
tain climbing when they ascended 
the peak across the lake from 
camp. It is higher than Mt. Hood 
but still a youngster among, the 
many that surround the area. An¬ 
other large party climbed Arrow 
Peak, 12,927 feet. A small party, 
including a sturdy youngster of 8, 
climbed Cardinal Mountain 13,398 
feet. They were caught in a se¬ 
vere electrical storm, as were 
other mountain climbing parties. 
They had the frightening experi¬ 
ence of electrical discharges hit¬ 
ting around the mountain top; 
their hair literally stood on end; 
one man ^raised a hand to point 
and a spark leaped from the end 
of his finger. 

However, mountaineers are a 
hardy lot and even higher peaks 
and more difficult climbs were 
made as, for example, Split 


Palisades 14,049 feet and Mt. 
Still, about equally high. The 
latter two peaks are difficult and 
hazardous ascents involving tra¬ 
versing some exposed sections 
and the use of rope to hoist and 
lower climbers over otherwise im¬ 
passable routes. The climbers 
were a small group with thor¬ 
oughly experienced leaders in 
charge of the party. 

Because of its location in a 
wilderness area, the base camp 
afforded an excellent and conve¬ 
nient starting point for people 
with a variety of outdoor inter¬ 
ests. Virtually unfished trout 
were available to the fishermen 
in all directions with a choice of 
turbulent mountain rivers, high 
mountain lakes or small streams. 
The trout ranged from 7 to 14 
inches. There were rainbows, 
golden, hybrids, Eastern brook 
and German Brown with fisher¬ 
men using fly rods and spinning 
rods and serving as bait'were dry 
flies, spinners, salmon eggs and 
worms. 

Hikers and knapsack enthusi¬ 
asts were in the midst of beauti¬ 
ful country in which to explore 
and they made ample opportunity 
of it. Parties made overnight 
trips or more extended trips to 
nearby lakes or poked over the 
crest of Cartridge Pass, Mather 
Pass or Pinchot Pass to tour the 
country beyond. In most cases 
the high mountain passes were 
still choked* with snow .,and in 
some instances that condition 
limited the depth of the trek into 
new territory. 

Photographers in the party 
never ran out of material to pho- 
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tograph, instead they ran out of 
film. There were both movie and 
still cameras in use, and we 
would estimate the quantity of 
film exposed if laid end to end 
would reach from Lemoore to San 
Francisco, no less, and most of it 
in color. 

Each night the party gathered 
around two huge campfires in a 
fine spirit of comradery. Parties 
who had been on the trail related 
their adventures. Musicians in 
the group entertained with songs 
or with the violin or guitar—the 
symphony of the campfire min¬ 
gled with the symphony of the 
wind through the pines to pro¬ 
duce an undefiled and unre¬ 
corded masterpiece. 

There were some highlights on 
the trip which its members will 
not quickly forget. First was the 
difficult and taxing hike over a 
rough and steep trail to the Bench 
Lake site. The take-off point was 
on the east side of the Sierra at 
Taboose Creek, approximately 15 
miles north of Independence. 
From the floor of the Owens Val¬ 
ley at about 4500 feet the hike 
over the crest of the Sierra at 
Taboose Pass required climbing 
6000 feet in seven miles. For a 
group which had just left city 
streets, office desks and 50 weeks 
of relatively soft living, it was 
taxing. From the top of the pass 
to Bench Lake was about five 
miles additional. It took the party 
12 to 16 hours to reach camp, and 
everyone was thoroughly tired. 
Oliver Kehrlein of/San Francisco, 
veteran member of the Sierra 
Club and director of wilderness 
base camp, described Taboose 
Pass as the toughest in the Sierra 
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and no one disputed his claim. 

Similarly the hike out proved 
almost equally exhausting consist¬ 
ing of a 14 mile hike over Pin- 
chot Pass to Woods Lake the first 
day and an additional hike of 12 
miles over Sawmill Pass and to 
the roadhead the second day. 

Another highlight of the trip 
was Old Man Weather who pulled 
out all the tricks in his bag. For 
example, there was bright warm 
sunshine and beautiful cloud ef¬ 
fects during the morning hours, 
the switch to ominous black 
clouds in the afternoon followed 
by a heavy downpour of bone- 
chilling rain or hail. On two oc¬ 
casions rain was so heavy that 
the run-off resulted in flash 
floods which churned across 
campsites and once ran through 
the camp kitchen dntil the water 
was diverted. In fact, it rained 
in varying amounts at some time 
of the day or night for 10 conse¬ 
cutive days, which is considered 
a record in the experience of Si¬ 
erra Club trips. 

However, the people took it in 
stride, and it did not appear to 
spoil anyone’s vacation. If they 
were soaked to the skin they 
steamed around the huge camp¬ 
fires until dried out. lit sleep¬ 
ing bags or other gear got wet it 
was brought to the campfire and 
dried. So far as we know no one 
caught colds or became ill from 
the mountain dew. 

The services of a packer were 
engaged by the Club for the per¬ 
iod of the camp. Thirty pounds of 
personal gear per person was al¬ 
lowed and packed into camp with 
mules and packed out on the de- 
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parture. During the camp period, 
mule trains constantly were mov¬ 
ing from the Owens Valley to the 
camp bringing in the necessary 
food supplies for 150 people. 

Beyond the values which the 
mountains have to impart to their 
devotees lies the always stimu¬ 
lating experience of meeting new 
people from different places and 
engaged in different occupations. 
The group included doctors, mu¬ 
sicians, teachers, businessmen, an 
artist, child psychologist, astron¬ 
omer and persons from many 
other walks of life. They were 
interesting people with interest¬ 
ing views and interesting values. 

Apparently all of them felt the 
need to get away from the daily 
pressures of living and regain 
perspective in the timelessness of 
the diountain peaks and skies and 
forests and rivers. We cannot re¬ 
call hearing anyone discuss busi¬ 
ness problems, the political cam¬ 
paign, the state of the nation or 
the world. Everyone sought a 
respite and change and it proved 
to be completely that. 

The trip drew people from an 
amazing distance. There was one 
family from Ontario, Canada; two 
from Philadelphia, one from Chi¬ 
cago, HI.; another from Arizona, 
Arlington, Va., and the great ma¬ 
jority from up and down the 
-length of California. As a point 
of information, its cost per per¬ 
son was $55. 

It was a great and satisfying 
experience. We hope to repeat 
it next year. In the meantime, 
we wish the laboratory would 
hurry back that color film! 









Second - the long and difficult hike into camp 

over Taboose Pass was, as a first-day operation, a 
taxing feat for virtually all campers. Camp Director 
Oliver Kehrlein, who had made the hike five times in 
a week, described the pass as the toughest in the Sierra. 


TABOOSE PASS 
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An 0Rde*L by Thirst 

by Hank lEffeid 


First -- it had the largest attendance 
recorded at any previous Wilderness Base 
Camp, with 150 determined men, women and 
children registered and ultimately in camp. 


None disputed his evaluation of it. 
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Illustrations - Barbara. 0nadloy 


But the toughest part of the ordeal was the absence of 
drinking water, along most of the route. 

Because of the unusually large size of the party and the 
major problem of packing in supplies and gear, the members went in 
to camp in two sections. The early party, of about 50 persons, left 
the desert area on the east side of the Sierra at Taboose Creek, 
Saturday 14, at 4 a.m. The "speedburners" reached Bench Lake by 
2 p.m., most of the party by 6:30 and a few came in up to 9 p.m. 
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Wilderness Base Camp 
1956 at Bench Lake, 

10,500 feet, was 
at its inception 
notable for two 
records. 





























Coupled with the pleasure of a first 
arrival at camp were the chores of setting up 
the commissary, "burlaps", refrigerator and 
other tasks basic to the accommodation of 150 

people. In this category,- all campers owe 

a substantial vote of thanks to the hard 
working advance group. 

The second installment of Bench Lake camp¬ 
ers left Taboose Creek road-head about 4s20 a.m 
Monday, July 16. Similarly, their time on the 
rugged Taboose Creek trail ran up to 16 hours 
although most of the parly reached the camp 
by 6:30 p.m. 

There were more canteens among them, but 
this source of water gave out before they 
reached the first crossing of the creek. 

What must it have 

been like before ? 

Alleged to have been "improved" recently, 
the Taboose Creek trail showed little evidence 
of any such work and was equally as tough on 
pack stock as on hikers. The forepart of the 

trail was a gradual, steady climb- deep in 

dry desert sands. However as the miles passed, 
the ascent became steeper and frequent patches 
of loose sharp granite "cushioned" our tiring 
feet. 


Only once during the first three miles 

was water accessible- but even then it was 

an effort to reach it. 

To all of the hikers there were probably 
three high spots along the dreary trail up 
the barren eastern face of the Sierra escarp¬ 
ment, which looks so forbidding from below and 
so awesome from above. 



These memorable relief spots were: 

1st : The crossing of Taboose Creek at a 
point where the cascading stream broke out 
of a tortuous gorge to drop over a water-fall. 
The high fast water looked too hazardous, so 
the hikers bush-wacked up the gorge. 

There a neatly contrived bridge of wobbly 
willow trunks had been made firm with rope, plus 
a seowre hand-line fastened from the boulders 
on each side. This clever piece of engineer¬ 
ing was done by Merle Wilson and again proved 
his claim to fame. 

2nd : That most welcome stop for lunch and 
rest in the sparce shade of some scrub willows 
next to the stream below the falls, as they 
burst forth from a cavern arched over by a 
frozen bank of snow. 











mg two-to three-hour work-out, with 
the pace getting slower and rests 
coming more and more frequently, with 
the increase in elevation to the 11,487 
feet at the pass. As the hikers 
neared the top, the trail gig zagged 
across pathes of steep and icy snow, 
which did not make the climbing any 
easier. 


3rd ; The real high spot of the day 
was that of reaching the crest of the 
Pass. Nearing exhaustion, we were 
glad to stop there and rest, and to 
enjoy the distant view of Bench Lake 

- a relatively easy 4£ mile coast 

downhill. 


Here cheese, crackers, chocolate, Orangeg 

(a whole crate of then) were passed around - 

but above all, there was an endless supply of 
fresh, sparkling cold water from the snow fields 
above, pouring past us, and within easy reach 
of our tin cups. 

Here, an hour*s rest bolstered our flagging 
spirits and gave new life to our weary muscles. 
We were going to need all we had for that final 
push to the summit of the pass. 

If You Can do This . 

You Can Climb Anything 

From the Falls to the summit was a grind- 


But the final trek to camp seemed 

to stretch endlessly- and Bench Lake 

Apparently receded as we continued 
along those last, long and tiring 
miles. 

Peter Raven and his soup kitchen, 
set up on the trail 3 miles from our 
destination, proved a most welcome 
relief. The hot soup and a respite from 
the slogging trail provided enough 
additional energy for the final push 

into camp. 


In addition to those who hiked over Taboose 
Pass, 18 to 20 persons rode in on horseback. The 
roughness of the trail made it a difficult and 
a hazardous ride. Some riders vowed that next 
time they would walk. And vice a versa, many 
who hiked, were just as positive that they should 
have ridden. You just can ! t win. 


The Taboose Pass Trail will long remain vivid 
in the memories of the 1956 Wilderness Base Campers 
and the trek will be relived over many a campfire 
in the years ahead by the men, women and children 
who made it. 

Congratulations Base Campersl 






























The high Sierras is a land of magic to the fellow photographer. 

In the early morn, the ambitious one will venture forth to capture a 
sunrise as it emerges from behind a sleepy mountain peak. 

As the sun climbs higher into the blue, a near-by meadow beckons 'with 
colorful wild flowers casting a portrait of shadows into a tiny brook 
flowing through a carpet of green. 

A look at surrounding mountain peaks, and the ever-changing cloud 
formations held the camera enthusiasts attention for sheer 
grandeur. 


As the sun looses its grip on the 
fading light, and the blue takes 
on the red and orange glow of a 
passing day* "Sunset" some one cries 
and shutters start clicking on a 
scene that will not wait. 
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FROM THE HEAT OF THE DESERT TO THE MOUNTAIN SNOWS 


Upper Panoramas Out of the desert-like Owens Valley rises the Sierra Wall, 10,000 feet 

high--- and on the other side lies the land of beauty, the summer-home of 
every Sierran. To reach these beauty spots, one must surmount this for¬ 
bidding wall™ and that is just what 130 Base Campers did this slimmer.. 

It took nerve and fortitude-— and they had it. Everyone made it and we 
are proud of every last one of them,. 

Next rows tough trails and ambitious hiking took their toll-— climbing across steep snow 
slopes was a new adventure for many. We gave up soft plushy cars for the hard, 
cold uncertainty of rocky trails and stormy mountain passes. 

Lower lefts First view from Taboose Pass-— Arrow Peak with Bench Lake lying on a shelf 
at its foot. Still lower down the canyon of the South Fork as it works its 
way down to Paradise Valley. 

Lower rights Apparently the weather was good for exceptional scenic photography, but not 
so good for group pictures--- so we give the best we have. We hope that you 
can find yourself somewhere in the gang. 


Photographs by 

Dr. Charles Davenport 
Carl Miller 
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Bv KENNETH N. ANGLE Ml RE 

Full responsibility for the storm at 
Wilderness Base Camp must be accepted by 
this historian, thereby vindicating the 
Sierran climate, with the admission that 
he carries about a private cloud which 
bursts wherever he chances to be. 

The only days completely free of rain 
were while we crossed Taboose and Sawmill 
Passes and it sure, then, would have been 
a welcome antidote to the desert heat. 

The first day at Bench Lake fooled us.... 
it held forth such deceptive promise of a 
sunny sojourn, that those who had predicted 
an early rain were castigated not only as 
killjoys but as false prophets. 

The first tangible intimation of things 
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TILU6. BY MAfclOM VAM£>£Vfc«6 

to come occurred on the following day, on 
the occasion of the return from an ascent, 
led by Oliver Kehrlein, of Grandma's Nubbin, 
(or Ma's, as insist some conquerors of Peak 
12,044). We returned to camp soundly dren¬ 
ched. Nor was this promise unfulfilled on 
Thursday when a large party, having made a 
successful ascent of Arrow Peak, was uncere¬ 
moniously evicted therefrom by a rainstorm 
and a threat of lightning. 

This was followed that night by showers 
(and I had been often told that it never 
rains in the Sierra at night.) And to make 
matters worse, I was one of those campers 
whose tent still reposed as excess dunnage at 
the roadhead. On Friday, at Cardinal Lake and 
Mountain, the interest was considerably heigh¬ 
tened by an electrical storm. Some of the 




















Bob, who conducted a non¬ 
stop descent, to promote 
warmth and elude 
lightning. 

Meanwhile the 
party, headed by 
Oliver, which had 
descended Kings 1 
Canyon by a pre¬ 
cipitous route, 
was experiencing 
similar vicissi¬ 
tudes, as recipient 
of the storm 1 s atten¬ 
tions, in the form of 
a soaking and bombard¬ 
ment by hail and 
lightning through¬ 
out the arduous as¬ 
cent to Bench 
Lake via slippery 
rocks. Several 
children who were 
in the party 
learned at an early 
age the ways of the 
mountains. Some of the 
hikers erroneously believed 
that the party was off its 
course for a time, failing to 
realize that it was simply a 
matter of seeking higher ground. 


^ Base Camp was by this time 

flooded. The slopes above the 
commissary, and many of the camp¬ 
sites thereon, were being inunda¬ 
ted by a seething maelstrom. Upon this 
scene of chaos descended Bruce Yearly 
with shovel in hand, to save many camps 
from a fate of engulfment, diverting 


party approaching the top with static 
spitting all around them, were star¬ 
tled by the apparition of Peter 
Raven, (who had preceded them 
there under a vow not to be 
the first ti sign the regis¬ 
ter) • His face was ghast¬ 
ly white, his hari stand¬ 
ing on end as he tore 
down the mountainside 
after an acquaintance 
with the summit charac¬ 
terized by brevity. 

The crescendo of 
the storm was inten¬ 
sified on the follow¬ 
ing day when accomo¬ 
dating parties presen¬ 
ted themselves as tar¬ 
gets on Arrow Peak 
and in the Kings 1 Can¬ 
yon. The former, a 
small one led by Ivan 
Tarnowsky and Bob 
Owen, had arrived at 
the saddle before 
the rain commenced. 

They were well up the 
talus toward the sum¬ 
mit when hail, torren¬ 
tial rain, and a spec¬ 
tacular display of near¬ 
by fireworks encouraged 
them to desert the ex¬ 
posed ridges. This they 
did with a minimum of de¬ 
liberation - i. e. as expr- 
ditiously as an engulfing fog, 
slippery and loose boulders, snow fields, 
high-angle pitches and cumbersome pon¬ 
chos would permit, under the aegis of 
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some of the 
torrent to 
the lake. 

Soup and 
camp-fire were 
most welcome to 
the flood 
victims, in¬ 
cluding the 
returning 
refugees from 
Arrow and 
Kings. A 
spirit of 
rueful le¬ 
vity was 
the key¬ 
note a- 
bout 

the cheer¬ 
ful camp¬ 
fire. that 

night, as toes were 

toasted, and all manner of sleeping gear 
dried. Some of the dispossessed slept 
about the fire. 


Sunday, by proclamation a day of rest 
was devoted to the digging of drainage 
systems and the drying of apparel under 
the rays of the sun. Then, as everyone 
relaxed in the warm comfort, a new deluge 
of rain and hail suddenly broke from the 
near-clear skies to test the efficacy of 
the engineering operations. (One camper 
had excavated his site so diligently that 
no space remained for his tent.) 98$ 
of the members took refuge in the commissary, 
in proximity to the soup kettles. The re¬ 
maining 2$, Dr. and Mrs. Ernst Wolff,. 

(Dr. Leona Bayer), remained under their 



tarp and experienced a near encounter with a. 
lightning bolt, as related by them so vivid¬ 
ly in the following account: 

"A blue sky disappeared swiftly 
behind the grey of clouds, the 
flashes of lightning, the rolling 
crashes of thunder. We decided to 
nap out the storm in our warm sleep¬ 
ing bag, under the tarp. But the * 
crescendo of light and sound disturb¬ 
ed our rest; the torrent of hail 
piled up a cold wall around our com¬ 
fort. Idly we counted the shorten¬ 
ing seconds between flash and crash; 
without raising our heads we could 
see the sudden reflections of light 
against our head rock, signaling the 
beginning of our casual counting. 
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"Abruptly our nonchalance was 
shattered; flash and crash were si¬ 
multaneous; and simultaneously too, 
the earth shook in a giant shiver. 
'That must have been closeli said 
we. Next day we learned, how close. 
Three fishermen discovered the tree 
that had been hit. It stood thirty 
yards from us, across the little bay 
of Bench Lake, on the shore opposite 
our treasured campsite. The lower 
third of its sturdy trunk was splin¬ 
tered and stripped of bark on one 
side; one great pine root was laid 
bare along its sinuous route to the 
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water; a trough ten inches deep, ten 
feet long, had opened in the drenched 
ground. 

"For an hour the storm took on a 
personal note, as photographers recorded 
the stricken, tree, and canpers congrat¬ 
ulated us on our 'narrow escape". Then 
the incident shaded into the panorama of 
other storms, other days and nights. 

Now, back to sea level, two weeks later, 
most of the dark and wet has faded from 
the picture. We remember our Wilderness 
Camp for the brilliance of the sun, moon 
and stars (when they shone), for the lakes 
and for the ranges which delighted us 
and for the exhilaration we felt, that 
we could for a few brief days possess 
with all our senses the grandeur of such 
untamed splendor." 

Monday dawned with cloudless azure sky,, 
raising hopes in all but the case-hardened 
prophets. There was a general exodus to a point 
on the Bench Lake trail. There in full view of 
magnificent peaks, passes, glacial cirques, 
snow fields and forests, exemplifying many geo¬ 
logical processes, a symposium on conservation 
was held under the guidance of Ivan Tarnowsky 
as Moderator. This peaceful session came to 
an abrupt ending, when all rushed back to camp, 
to slosh about in a veritable tidal wave which 
threatened to carry the entire camp, sheepher- 
ders' stoves included, into Bench Lake. This 
was the storms'rclimactic episode, surpassing 
even Saturday's performance in intensity and 
duration. Again refuge was sought under the 
tarps of the commissary, while the shovel bri¬ 
gade, directed by Oliver, desperately plied 
them to deepen the drainage channels, and to 
save the camps most threatened with destruction. 
It was a wild scene. 







As the cloudburst®s force diminished* 
Fritz Fleischer, Merle Wilson and the other 
stalwart lumberjacks proceeded to fell a huge 
dead tree and reduce it to camp-fire sizes 
in an incredibly short time* We were beset 
with heavy showers that night* (it was 
indeed fortunate that we were spared cold 
weather and nocturnal deluge throughout)• 
During the course of one particularly heavy 
downpour* Dixie and Frederic Carpenter a- 
wakened in their tent* startled by their 
ground sheet rapidly swelling. The water 
held captive under it* was elevating the 
occupants* their mattresses and sleeping 
bags, higher and higher* while leaving them 
perfectly dry. The tent had been pitched 
at the base of a bowl which served as the 
confluence of several water courses® 


Adversity also befell this reporter 
that night® While searching for his camp 
(a regular occurrence en route from the camp 
fire)* he left his newly dried mattress and 
sleeping bag on a boulder® After finally 
locating the camp he started a new search 
for his sleeping gear and found it only 
after it had become completely saturated 
again® 

On Monday and' Tuesday there was a con¬ 
siderable exodus from Base Camp* with ,! hope 
springing eternal** for an end to the storm* 
in the directions of Cartridge and Mather 
Passes* (the latter a base for climbing 
Split Mountain*Mount Sill* Middle Palisade 
and Palisade Crest)® But destiny de¬ 
creed otherwise and the foreign 
makeshift Lodgings had to give 
place to a substi-bedroom - 
a commodious cave distin¬ 




guished by the name of Rumpus Room* This 
apartment was used by the party which had 
designs* for the morrow* on Split Mountain 
and membership in the Polemonium Club* 
elegibility requirement for which is ascent 
of a thirteen thousander® From high on 
Split* the following day* Bench Lake was 
observed to be as usual* deluged* soon 
followed by the climbing party®s finding 
itself in like case® At the same time 
Owens Valley was seen bashed in the splen- 
dor of the golden sun* to which some were 
tempted to pay a visit by the simple ex¬ 
pedient of a vertical drop down the east 
face of Split® 


Lightning at the summit* was the ma¬ 
jor event in an ascent of Mt® Sill* and a 
convenient cave below the top provided 
sanctuary to one resourceful climber® 
Another intrepid soul* braving the forked 
bolts* brought the summit register out 
of the line of fire for his 


















leading in rapid succession, several ascents 
during these days. Middle Palisade was 
climbed and two first ascents on Palidade Crest 
were made by Jim Koontz and Bill Pope,’ the 
storm, notwithstanding. 


Back at Bench Lake on Wednesday night, a 
malevolent fate, having first taken care that 
Dorothy Otto's tent would be, at that moment 
aboard a mule enroute to Woods Lake, pro¬ 
ceeded to administer her a thorough 
ablution. On Thursady, a party head¬ 
ed -by Doug Wendt, encouraged by a 
slight abatement of the storm’s 
full fury, made an attempt on 
Striped Mountain, only to 
be chastised for its 


temerity by a renewed 
outbreak, and forced 
to retreat by slip¬ 
pery rock, a pall of 
fog and the late¬ 
ness of the hour, 
to a belated dinner, 
and the warmth of 
the final campfire 
at base camp. This 
was devoted to 
reports of the 
Conservation 
activities of 
the chapters 
of the Club and 
concluded with 
a spirited ren¬ 
dition of the 
Hikers' Song of 
the Sierra Clijb 
slightly tinged 
with a note of 
regret at the 
.Lmiiiinent departure 


from the Hills. 


his colleagues' autographs. Carl miller 
staged a mountaineering marathon in 
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On the following day a reluctant fare¬ 
well was bade to Bench Lake. Consistent to 
the lasts a downpour accompanied the party 
up and down Pinchot Pass, whose gaunt crags, 
shrouded in mist, looked like things as they 
were in the beginning. En route to Woods 
Lake scenes of lofty grandeur - a spectacu¬ 
lar wall dominated by Mt. Clarence King - 
and of verdant meadows and forests, compen¬ 
sated for past discomfort. A grateful camp¬ 
fire and warm dinner awaited the weary travel¬ 
ers at Woods Lake, many of whom slept at the 
fire after the tinkle of the mul rain upon 
the evening air heralded the arrival of 
sleeping bags. This was made possible by an 
heroic feat of endurance by Carl Miller, 

Robin Dempster, Bill Pope and Peter Raven, 
who in the darkness made several descents 
of precipitous Pinchot Pass, escorting a few 
mules at a time, after climbing a nearby 
mountain for exercise, while awaiting the 
pack-train. Fortunately, there was no rain 
that night but there was a chill in the air 
and clothing was wet. In fact, throughout 
base camp there was an absence of serious 
ills and injuries, a felicitous circumstance 
to which Oliver’s outstanding leadership 
contributed. 

Saturday dawned clear and bright on 
beautiful Woods Lake and environs. The storm 
had ended for Wilderness Base Camp and an un¬ 
eventful, but scenic day's journey over Saw¬ 
mill Pass, climaxed by a dramatic emergence v: 
upon the eastern escarpment of the Sierra over 
looking Owen Valley some thousands of vertical 
feet below, ended at Division Creek Power 
House, in the desert of Owens Valley. Sierra 
Club spirit had triumphed over the rigours of 
the storm and the lives of all were enriched 


by the experience of a memorable adventure. 


MORE STORM STUFF 
by Ken & Alice Beigly 

as culled from their Xmas message. 

For years we have envied the magnificent 
cloud effects in a friend's Sierra pictures. 

Since we now know what those slides cost, we 
no longer feel any jealousy. Besides, we have 
some of our own5 For ten consecutive days at 
Bench Lake and on the trail out, we suffered 
through rain, lightning, thunder, and generally 
stormy weather. Three consecutive days brought 
hail storms which deposited a cold two inches 
of.white on the ground. 

Such weather multiplies the inconveniences 
of trying to live civilized in the mountains. 
Completing a laundry took three full days - 
one for clothes to be washed and hung up just 
before the rain began, one day for the laun¬ 
dered clothes to dry to the damp stage and be 
taken down just before that day's storm, and 
the trjird day for the final hanging out of the 
damp clothes and taking them in dry before the 
next rain. 

Still and all, you don't really know the 
mountains till you watch cloud towers dwarf 
13,000-foot peaks. Each afternoon those 
innocent, early-morning puffs of white swelled 
up into black-bellied dragons which flicked 
forked blue tongues at the mountain, and 
roared down at us from the peaks. 
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The distant, divided peak of Split Moun¬ 
tain (14,050 feet) beckoned persistently to 
numerous climbers from the first day of their 
arrival in Base Camp at Bench Lake. With 
the passing days, each punctuated with rain, 
hail or electrical storms, the siren voice 
of Split Mountain continued to be heard even 
though that enticing peak frequently was 
obscured by the heavy overcast of storms. 

The climbers could not longer be denied 


so on Sunday morning the first group 
consisting of Dorothy Otto, Betty Mudge, 
Clyde Wiborg and Bob Carr shouldered 
knapsaks and hit the trail for a four 
day knapsack trip to Upper Basin and 
Split Mountain. 

Promptly it started to rain and 
increasingly the' downpour became heav¬ 
ier. Soon we reached the camp of the 
"Williams family" on the east side of 
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the river and took shelter under their tarps. 
Later as we were preparing to leave, the 
Williams family returned, soaked, and we had 
the pleasure of welcoming them to their own 
camp o 


The rain tapered off and we proceeded, 
spirits undampened, along the trail® Upon 
sighting a large and clear pool in the river 
which contained 8 or 10 large trout, Clyde 
Wiborg, the only fisherman in the party, 
vowed he would supply us with a trout dinner® 

As he was about to cast into the pool, 
some loose turf gave way and Clyde plunged 
into the river over his head® He came up 
with a yell, grabbed the branch of a tree 
and pulled himself to the bank® He immed¬ 
iately removed his wet clothes, put on a 
dry shirt and resumed fishing. But no 
luck l 


Dorothy and Betty had built a fire to 
dry Clyde 8 s clothes and Bob Carr was len¬ 
ding assistance by holding Clyde 8 s trou- 
sers near the fire® Misfortune struck 
again,®ootrousers too close to the fitfQ... 
started burning at the waist® By the time 
the laughter and excitement subsided Clyde * s 
clothes again were dry and the party moved 
on. 


Camp was made for the night at a point 
just below where the John Muir trail crosses 
the Kings River to the east. A good dinner, 
cheery campfire, and fine companionship 
marked the evening® 

The next day the party hiked to the spot 
where they established a base camp near Split 
Mountain® Dorothy Otto found an excellent 


site with an adjacent area sheltered by the 
roots and branches of a scrub pine® The 
latter area became known as the ! *rumpus room” 
and during the intervals of rain afforded a 
sheltered spot where a small fire could be 
built and hot coffee or tea prepared® 

As we put the finishing touches on our 
campsites, three hikers were sighted approa~ 
ching camp® They proved to be the commissary 
crew of Robin Dempster, A1 Caldwell and Bruce 
Yearley. They were welcomed to camp and 
88 put up 88 in the rumpus room. 

Later in the day another party of hikers 
was seen coming in from the Palisades area® 

It included Ron Seheline, Jane Co Hard, 

Chuck Davenport and Judy Rowe® They were 
camped on the next ridge and planned to 
climb Split Mountain the following morningo 

Everyone was up early for the ascent 
of Split Mountain® Ron and his group started 
a half hour earlier than our party. Robin 
took the lead for our group which included 
Dorothy, Bruce, A1 and Bob® Clyde decided 
to spend the day fishing. 

The trip to the top was uneventful and 
the first views were beautiful® However, 
it immediately started to hail so we lost 
no time in signing the register and star¬ 
ting our descent. We did pause long enough 
to each pick a polemonium® 

We reached camp about 2 p.m. and the 
commissary crew had to leave immediately 
for the return trip to Bench Lake. Ron 
and his party also departed for Bench Lake 
and lightened their packs somewhat when 
they presented us with their excess food® 




























In the meantime, Clyde returned to camp for 
Cardinal Lake where he had been fishing and 
we all shared the results of his effort - 
one fishi 

The flow of traffic in the Split Moun¬ 
tain area still, however, had not diminished 
for we sighted another party of hikers head¬ 
ing toward our camp. It proved to be the 
group led by Carl Miller and from them we heard 
over the campfire all the latest news from 
Bench Lake. 

Carl and his party rolled out of their 
sleeping bags at 400 next morning for the 
Split Mountain climb and were by Clyde 
and Betty who decided to make the trip 


with them. 

Dorothy and Bob, who had made the climb 
the preceding dayi‘ slept late, enjoyed a 
leisurely breakfast, cleaned up camp and 
took an easy pace on the return hike to Bench 
Lake. En route they visited at the Williams 
camp and enjoyed a cup of REAL coffee. They 
reached camp about 1 : 30 . 

Betty and Clyde returned to Bench Lake 
with Carl Miller and reached camp about 
6 p.m. after a long and strenuous day which, 
started at 400 and included the climb up 
Split Mountain. 

That distant peak which beckoned so en¬ 
ticingly had been conquered by many. 
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WHERE ANCIENT GLACIERS SCULPTURED MOUNTAINS AND 


QUARRIED OUT DEEP LAKE BASINS 


Upper lefts Peering back through the opening into Cardinal Lake amphitheater, one 
catches a distant glimpse of Bench Lake with Arrow Peak in back of it. 

Upper rights Across the barren glaciated basins that flank the east face of Mt. 

Ruskin and the range of mountains to its north, one gets some sort 
of an idea of what may be expected on the other side of these peaks 
in the Cartridge Creek watershed. 

Lower lefts One of the Sierra's finest examples of "roof pendants". Here the Card- 
inal Lake amphitheater has been quarried from the granite batholith, 
which has bulged up into the dark metamorphised volcanics that overlie 
it and go into the formation of Cardinal Peak on the right hand side. 
The summit of this latter mountain has a small remnant of a still older 
maritime formation. In all that backdrop of Cardinal Lake represents 
a geological story of some 300 s 000,000 years. 

Lower rights Upper Palisade Lake as seen from Mather Pass. Before you lies the 
toughest and the last stretch of the John Muir Trail to be opened. 

The fish in these Palisade Lakes are large but never eager to be 
caught. 


Photographs by 

Dr. Charles Davenport 
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Gathering 'round the nightly campfire 
long will be remembered by Bench Lake camp¬ 
ers as a warm and enriching experience? a 
bright and glowing facet in the diadem of 
memories linked with the 1956 Wilderness 
Base Camp. 

For example? there was undeniably an 
utilitarian aspect to the campfire - 10 days 
of rain? hail and electrical storms plus 


3-r? 





three flash floods. The campfire was an 
urgent necessity to dry out soggy campers, 
sodden gear and, by its pervaiding warmth? 
a means to chase away the mountain chill. 

Beyond its utilitatian aspect? the 
campfire's glow beckoned to the spirits of 
all Base Campers and fused them into a 
kinship that bespoke a fine appreciation 
of the values the mountains have to impart. 


































And, the campfire provided the hour and the 
stage across which played an amazing array of tal¬ 
ent from within thr ranks of campers. Who among 
the campers can forget the haunting Bavarian 
songs so beautifully sung by Olio Baldauf as she 
transported her audience to her homeland? Or 
the sweet strains of Octavia Wilson's violin 
as he clear notes pierced the thin mountain air 
to mingle with the canopy of stars overhead? 

Suzanne Reichard always was generous with 
her fine ability and repeatedly the campers 
showed their special pleasure at "Waltzing 
Matilda." Similarly, the songs by Larry Mader- 
is and Dr. Ernest Wolff were most warmly re¬ 
ceived. And, the campers never tired of hear¬ 
ing Robin Dempster's yodeling numbers nor Peter 
Raven's African songs. 

The singing of rounds and community sing¬ 
ing was always enjoyed by the group and contri¬ 
buted a very real part to the kinship that 
knitted together the spirits of all Base Campers. 

In the brief span of 10 days there was a 
fascinating variety of unique features presented 
at the campfires by persons who had unknown 
talents. Dorr Bothwell's humorous and vivid 
account of her arrival in Samoa suggests that 
her artistry extends beyond the easel. And, 
she reemphasized that impression with her in¬ 
terpretive account of Samoan lovers utilizing 
the ancient sign language. 

Elsa Hill delighted the audience with a 
humorous and highly interesting account of 
her delayed hike over Taboose Pass to camp. 
Astronomer Dan Popper took his audience soaring 
in a most understandable talk of the constela- 


tions, galaxies and the universe. Henry Colby's 
description of early day Sierra Club trips was 
followed with keen interest. Reciting the 
"Baii&sd of Yukon Jake," a parody of the classic 
Robert Service poem "The Shooting of Dan McGrew", 
Ralph Yearley almost had his audience rolling 
in the campfire. Unforgettable was the night 
John Grove of Berkeley reached camp about 9 p.m. 
after having packed on his back 30 pounds of 
ice cream and 40 pounds of dry ice over Ta¬ 
boose Pass so that everyone in camp could have 
a most welcome serving of ice cream. Terrific, 
what a manI 

Also adding much pleasure to the campfire 
sessions were the performances of the cMldren 
who led rounds or joined in chorus on well 
known songs or original creations. And, the 
children*s accounts of their experiences on 
the trail were enjoyed equally as much as were 
the accounts by their elders. 

One other highlight, on the eve of a 
cloudburst, that immortal line from a letter 
written by Cedric Wright, r, you lucky devils 
in Paradise". 

Yes, the campfire sessions are a great and 
vital part of the Wilderness Base Camp ex¬ 
perience. Long may they burn! 


+++++++++++ 


On the Jack Norwood trip to Marion Lake 
the party was pelted by a heavy hail storm 
as young Robert observed, "Daddy it*s raining 
rocks". 



























































Bench Lake campers participated in a novel and inter¬ 
esting outdoor symposium program that brought into sharp 
focus and interpreted the works of Nature with which the 
members lived so closely during the delightful two weeks. 

The program was the brainchild of Ivan Tarnowsky who 
skillfully and briefly interviewed a panel of experts 
drawn from the ranks of Base Campers. He then deftly 
summarized their comments and integrated them into the 
total picture. 

A similar symposium could be developed for any loca¬ 
tion. In this case an exposed glacier-scarred rock 
overlooking Bench Lake was chosen. From it an old and 
accepted scene was metamorphosed into a new and compre¬ 
hensive world as unfolded through the eyes and inter¬ 
pretations of the experts among us. 

ROSS MILES: 

Bench Lake as seen by a Fisherman 

"The fisherman upon first sighting a lake such as 
Bench Lake, studies the surrounding terrain to locate 
the watersheds that feed the lake. The depths and 
shelves of the lake show clearly. Around its shorfe he 
looks for the trees and grasses that indicate an inlet 
or an outlet. The fisherman realizes that most insects 
that comprise the trout’s food supply, have an aquatic 
larva stage and a terrestial stage. If there is no land 
cover visible, it is likely the lake does not support a 
large number of fish. 

"As the fisherman approaches the shore of the lake, he 
looks for the familiar dimple or splash that indicates 
fish are surface feeding. He also walks quietly along 
the edge looking ahead for fish s'lining in the shallows. 


The edge of the lake also will show what insects are 
now in the process of hatching. 

"Having noted all these signs, which are related 
directly to future success, he is ready to set up camp 
and start fishing. Then, bolstered with a light touch 
by Lady Luck, he can really enjoy the beauty and soli¬ 
tude of the magnificent Sierra." 


ROY RAMSEIER 

Bench Lake appraised by a 
Water Conservationist, 

"High mountain areas such as Bench Lake are vital 
to our water supplies since the snowfields comprise a 
most valuable asset, acting as reservoirs from which 
water drains into the lakes and flows down the river 
channels to the irrigation systems and power generating 
plants which serve the great Central Valley. 

"As population continues to increase in the Southern 
California desert area, additional power developments 
will be required to utilize the water. Ultimately, this 
will lead to the construction of more dams and power 
plants in the Sierra back country." 

In answer to the question as to what could stop the 
continuous encroachment by dams - up the Kings River 
to Bench Lake. 

"Possible solutions to this trend lie in the applic¬ 
ation of nuclear power as a means of transporting water 
and in greater usage of treated waste water, including 
its possible transportation to the back country." 
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MERLE WILSON 


What the Mining Engineer Sees. 

Most of the covering here is granite, an igneous rock 
formed as the result of heat and pressure. It is of 
little interest to mining companies 0 However, where a 
granitic uplift has occurred, it produces a fracture 
zone resulting in formation of metamorphic rock in 
which its materials have undergone change. Eor example, 
where granite surfaces are interspersed with white 
quartz and streaks of color as you see in those intru¬ 
sions on Grandma 1 s Nubbin across the lake, the miner 
probably would be interested, for such signs suggest 
the presence of minerals. 

”The national parks are endangered by the present 
intensive search for uranium, although lithium which 
produces 27 times as much energy as uranium can be 
more readily found. 

"If, as the result of an aerial survey, signs of 
uranium were found, ore samples would be taken and 
analyzed. If they held the promise of a profitable 
mining operation, a large company would being 3,000 to 
5,000 men in this area. Roads would be built, digging 
would start and they would dump the trailings over the 
mountainside. Every tree around here, over three inches 
in diameter would be cut down to be used as shoring or 
for other purposes. 

11 Science is moving so fast today that laymen and 
legislation cannot keep pace with it P Aggressive, in¬ 
formed operators pose a threat to recreational areas, 
for, by availing themselves of loopholes in the law, 
or, permitted a small opening, they will exploit it for 
personal gain and despoil it as a recreational area for 
future generations. 
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OLIVER KEHRLEIN 


Unfolding the Local Geology 


In the geological past. Arrow Peak boiled up as a 
dome under the very ancient Sierra folds, much higher 
than it presently stands. It attracted storms and snow. 
Then glaciers tore down the dome, with snow falling down 
the chutes steadily adding to the size of the glacier. 

It appears a glacier cut around the lower portion of 
Arrow Peak creating a broad valley all the way across to 
Cartridge Pass at the level where Bench Lake now lies. 
Subsequent glaciers lowered the north side of the valley 
leaving the bench on its south wall. The height of the 
ice in glacier is indicated by a series of glaciated 
surfaces on this side of Arrow Peak which show the grind¬ 
ing and polishing action of the glacier as the huge ice 
mass slowly moved through the valley. 
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Oliver Kehrlein for Peter Raven 


”The Beginning of the Soil Around Us. f! 




Soil in this area first was formed as the result of 
the scouring action of glaciers on granite surfaces. 
Chemical action and weathering caused a further break¬ 
down of granite particles. The first plant life was 
lichen and mosses, followed by sedges and rushes, then 
grasses and trees. The principal trees found there are 
lodgepole pine and the albicaulis or white-bark pine. 
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Oliver Kehrlein 
”How T s Our Weather?” 
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This week’s storm are the usual "unusual” for the 
Sierra, In 60 years in the mountains, I have never ex- 










perienced at this time of year a storm with hail for 
four days, "We apparently are in a cyclonic storm cen- 
oiledupu ^ er with a cold front from the east above a warm front 
s, much:;r ^ rom “the west resulting in a conflict between weather 
storms a: originating in the Pacific Ocean and weather originating 
snoirfai[> in "the plateau and desert regions. 

^ the jl a; ; • 

3r portior- 

the ways:: Dr - Ernst Wolf 

kfe not fT 

ide of ft: Romance !! 

ie heijkt:: 

ofgiacifr Peter Raven and Deborah Smith engagingly illustrated 
5 h shoitis ^i s ro ^- e as Ho Iff humourously elaborated upon the 
as ^ r theme that from the romantic point of view the whole 
’ envitonment is most inspiring. 


Oliver Kehrlein 
"The Climber 1 s Viewpoint" 

Oliver noted that most peaks afford three or four 
:e si*r:s:: different types of climbing. North faces usually are 
Mier:: sharp and steep due to glaciation, as in the case of 
ant.::: 1 Arrow Peak, while the south approaches are usually more 
dni&, sloping. The ascent of Grandma’s Nubbin was made on the 
foundtte east buttress because it was not too steep and it afford- 
fce-te;^ e d a firm surface without too much loose rock. 

Snow patches and scree should be used as a route of 
descent but not ascent since they cost the climber too 
much energy in toiling up. In descending on scree, best 
technique is to move fast digging in heels as you go. 

ial"for* "With reference to a standing slide down a snowfield, 

haveK- Oliver warned that the steepness of the slope first should 
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be determined and similarly whether or not there is ice 
at the bottom of the slope. He also advised that 
climbers not to glisade on snow unless an experienced 
person tests the slope first. 


Bob Buckett 

"Through the Eyes of a Photographer" 

Bob declared the Base Camp was located in highly 
photogenic country, and pointing towards the Kings 
River with Mt. Ruskin as a backdrop briefly noted that 
all of the elements were present to produce a photograph 
of pleasing composition. People and trees provided an 
interesting foreground and also added depth to the pic¬ 
ture; the trees could be utilized to "frame" the picture. 
The majesty of the mountain in the background was im¬ 
pressive, and a footloose wisp of cloud moving toward 
the peak would add interest to an otherwise cloudless 
blue sky. 


Dorr Bothwell 

"Through the Soul of an Artist." 

In its essence. Miss Bothwell expressed the concept 
of "oneness with Nature" She recommended that Base 
Campers open their mental gates, lose the sense of time 
and pressure which accumulates in our daily round of 
living and seek to acquire the sense of timelessness 
which marks the mountains and Nature itself as one re¬ 
turn to it and finds it unchanged in a changing world. 

Forget yourself, try to be the mountain and to feel 
it; try to recall the song of a bird; the smell of wood- 
smoke from a campfire; the darting freedom of fish in 
the lake. In so doing, Man recharges himself, she said. 




















Peggy Hubbard 


"Conservation" 

First, within ourselves we must feel it is worth 
preserving* then we will want to write letters to Con¬ 
gressmen, talk to people, and carry forward the battle 
on all fronts. Equally, as important, is to avoid an¬ 
tagonizing people whom we seek to convert to our cause. 
The Dinosaur victory is important, because had it not 
been won, a precedent would have been established for 
further invasions of national parks. 


To Summarize : 

'What came we out to see? A hard, cold bit of rock 
a few straggling trees and a wind-tossed lake, surrounded 
by high mountains? Just so much rocks, water and wood, 
so what? 

Gradually, as the experts unfolded their intimate 
acquaintance with these features, we found that the rock 
had a story — a different story to each of us — to the 
minerologist a molten mass, eminating from the bowels 
of the earth. To the geologist, three hundred million 
years of cataclyisms and mountain building; to the 
botanist, the origin of fertile soil; to the mountain 
climber an ever present challenge; to the artist, the 
sense of timelessness; to the photographer, form, color, 
and contrast. And water, what about the water? 

Again, as revealed to us, through these different 
eyes — it was a medium for fish in abundance; for young 


loves, a reflection of their romance; to the botanist th 
the source of life for the plants; to the camper, a r ^ 
perfect swimming hole; to the hydro-electric engineer 
an endless source of kilowatts — to all of us, drink/^ - 
recreation, food and good health. 


We finally summarized it all in the simple sentenc ^ 
of one attendant at this symposium: 


"Inspired by a new and deeper apprecia¬ 
tion of the intrinsic values behind 
this wilderness around us, who could 
help but want to conserve and preserve 
it." 



























































































n Climb the mountains and get their good tidings. Nature’s peace will flow into you 
as sunshine flows into trees. The winds will blow their freshness into you, and the 
storms their energy, while cares will drop off like autumn leaves.” John Muir 


These sentiments 
so well expressed 
by John Muir were 
in the hearts of 
all as we climbed 
the granite shoulder 
back of commissary 
for our last camp¬ 
fire . 

There we had a 
glorious view of 
the fading lights 
on the surrounding 
peaks. 

In our hearts 
surged the resolve 
that all this 
should be preserved 
for generations 
to follow. 



Peggy Hubbard advises her Congressman, by mail 


"We were inspired 
by the beautiful music 
from Octavia Wilson’s 
violin and by the 
thoughts in 
Joyce Kilmer’s song 
”Trees” sung by 
Suzanne Reichard. 

Jon Miles, a 
twelve year old boy 
from Redwood City 
read his poem 
which had won 
recognition in a 
Conservation Week 
Contest. 

We gladly repeat 
it here in answer 
to the request from 
all who heard it 
that night. 


A PRAYER FOR CONSERVATION 


God gave us eyes that we may see 
The wonder of a redwood tree; 

A running deer. 

The babbling brooks. 

And how beautiful our country looks. 

God gave us a nose that we may know 
The smell of pines, of elm, of rose; 
Of morning air. 

Of evening dew. 

And of hay cut fresh anew. 


God gave us ears that we may hear 
The sound of swiftly running deer; 

Of splashing fish. 

Of pounding tide. 

And crickets on a calm hillside. 

We thank You, God, for all these things. 

The forests, flowers, trees, and springs. 

And others will 
Enjoy them more 

If we waste not our country’s store. 

Jon Miles 
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Collected i t e i b v 


1. As a touch of color for 
your costume as tie or belt. 

2. As a sign you 1 re an exper¬ 
ienced Sierra Club camper. 


4° As a washcloth. 

5. As a mosquito netting 
for neck and ears. 

6. As pot holder especial¬ 
ly for pouring tea out of 
billy cans heated in a 
campfire. 


3. As a towel« 




7. As sun shade for neck 
and ears. 

9. As protection to keep 
sun off your head when hat 
less & otherwise capless« 
9. As a nightcap to keep 
dew off your head 
As a warnin. 



10 . 




13. 

expandable carry-all for 
rocks, pine cones, fish*, 

wild 

onions, etc 0 

14- 

Sunshade when napping* 

15. 

As a dish towel. 

16. 

As a dish cloth. 

17. 

As swimming and sun- 


marker to hold your campsite be¬ 
fore your dunnage comes in, 

11. As padding for shoul¬ 
der straps of your knap¬ 
sack. 

12. As lunch bag tied 
to your belt. 

As a collapsible 


bathing suit - somewhat a 
la Biking - 2 needed by men, 
3 by women. 
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18. As an emergency cover for 
a hole in the seat 'of your 
pants-by tucking it in your 
belt and letting it hang over 
the crucial spot. 

19. As a drying cloth for 
wiping dew off the tarp in 
the morning. 






20. As a shield to 
protect your face from 
the average flames of 
a newly-built-up 
campfire. 

21. As wiper for your 
glasses. 

As a sweat band around your forehead. 
As padding when rappelling 
down a rope. 

24. As a triangular bandage. 

As a tourniquet. 

As a sling for a broken 


22 . 

23- 



25. 

26 . 

arm. 

27. As padding for splints. 

28. As a broom to brush out 
floor of your tent. 

29. As a protection for ears during a 
heavy hailstorm, especially when the 

tops are already tender 
from sunburning and 
peeling. 

30. As patch for pants. 

31. As a belt to hold 
your pants up after 
you have lost that 
spare tire. 

32. As padding to blunt 
the sharp projections on 
which you are sitting. 


































33* As a protective covering when 
you are sitting on a dirty rock 
or on the ground. 

34« As a dust cloth. 

35« As a. neckerchief to keep 
the trail-dust from getting 
down your neck. 

36. As a windbreak for the 
lower part of your face by 






wearing it bandit 
style. 

37. As an entry in 
the Bandana Show. 

38. As an apron. 

39. As a signal flag, 
especially if it is 
red. 

40. As a windbreak 


for head end of your 
sleeping bag. 

41o As a protection for 
your hands when rearrang¬ 
ing blackened logs of the 
campfire. 


45. As a warning when tied on 
that people are swimming nearby 
and if the answering voices 
match your sex, proceed; 

if voices are the oppo¬ 
site sex, detour. 

46 . As a mop to sop up water 
from your tent floor. 


42. As a scarf to hold 
your hat on in a strong 
wind. 

43* As a covering for 
your pin curls. 

44. As a protection 
under a scratchy wool 
shirt for a tender 
neck. 

bushes by a stream 
a la natural; call 



47. As padding for the top of your head 

when carrying heavy 
objects like sacks of 
snow, logs for the 
campfire, etc. 

48. As a hat substi¬ 
tute when going to church 
Sunday. 

49 o As a protective 
covering to keep dust, 
pine needles, etc . out 
of drinking water in 
a billy can. 

50. As a fan to stir up 
dying coals or chase away 
mosquitoes. 

51. As a handkerchief 
to use in blowing 
your nose. 

52-57. You add your 
own. 



+++++++++ 

To the tune of HOME, HOME ON THE RANGE 

DRENCH LAKE VERSION, JULY 1956 
by Leona Wolff 

Oh give me a tent, without any rent 
Where the tea bag's as free as the weed: 

Where the excess appears 
With the salt and my shears 
And all the things that I need 

Camp, Camp in the Rain 
Where the thunder and lightening play: 
Where seldom is heard 
A discouraging word 

Though the skies are so cloudy each day. 























BENCH LAKE ROGUE'S GALLERY 


Upper row5 

Middle rows 


Lower rows 


Jim Koontz; Marion Vandevere (now Norbert); George Loosely? Ivan 
Tarnowsky; Chuck (Doctor) C„ Davenport» 

on Taboose Pass trail before reaching first water? Judy Rowe,, Henry 
Colby; Harriet Hartman; Dr» Ernst Wolff» 

Bill Pope; Bob Owens; Colo Merle Wilson; our second cousin to the 
hoary marmot of Taboose Passo 


All pictures by our 
peripatetic photographer 
Chuck Davenport 
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The knapsack trip over Cartridge Pass to Marion Lake proved 
even more strenuous than we had anticipated, § from the advance 
warnings we had received® Actually, we inadvertently missed 
Cartridge Pass, and in so doing, scrambled through a narrow notch 
in the range and dropped down over rough, steep terrain to Marion 
Lake® The "error" proved to be a rewarding short-cut. 


Our party included Delee Goetz, Nick Hartman, Monte Rowell, 
Marion Patterson, Jean Wilson, Kathy and Jen Golding, Robert, 
Stephen, Jackie, Lenore and Jack Norwood 0 

From Bench Lake we dropped to the south fork of the Kings 
River, then struggled up the steep switchabacks a thousand feet 
to the first lake on the Cartridge Pass trail. After lunch, 
failing to correctly identify Mr. Ruskin, we bore to the left 
instead of to the right. 


Amid lowering clouds and lightning, a passage through a 
narrow notch at the crest was accomplished, followed by a scram¬ 
ble down a steep talus slope and across a long snowfield paat 
several small frozen lakes® After a mile or so of this in heavy 
rain, great was our surprise to look over a granite bench and 
find directly below us, about 200 feet, Marion Lake. By 
missing Cartridge Pass we had saves at least two miles and 
an hour's travel time. 

The rain stopped about 5 p.m. and we spent a dry, comfortable 
night on the shore of Lake Marion, which was considered by all, one 
of the loveliest Sierra lakes we had seen. We paid homage to the 
memory of Marion Le Conte, who is commemorated by a bronze plaque 
befitting monument to a remarkable woman. 































Delee Goetz created some magnificent potato cales, 
garnished with wild onion, for breakfast„ This was 
enhanced by five 10-inch trout which had been defeated 
in combat by Monte Rowell. 

After consulting our topo maps for orientation, 
we took the trail for home over the accepted route 
via Lake Basin, which is reminiscent of Pioneer Basin. 
The surfaces of the dozen or more lakes in the area 
were broken by hundreds of fish, but with another 
storm brewing we did not stop to try our luck. 

St the summit of Acrtridge Pass, the rains came. 
Although we were getting very wet, we could look* 
across io Bench Lake and realize that the full force 
of the storm was being felt there. This was confirmed 
when we arrived in camp to find that nearly everyone 
had been washed out. Homecoming was made much more 
cheerful by the thoughtfulness of our neighbors, 

Keith and Jane Bright, who had a roaring fire awaiting 
us. 


Worthy of note is the fact that Kathy Golding, 

8, and Robert Norwood, 7, carried their own packs and 
performed magnificently at all times in the best 
tradition of seasoned mountaineers» 

No one should piss an opportunity to visit Marion 
Lake, truly one of the most beautiful in the Sierra. 

We all regretted it was not possible to have spent 
two or three nights out on the trip instead. 
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"Old soldiers never die Q they just fade 
away *" 

"Old fly-fishermen never die , they just 
smell thats way®" 

And so^ this is just a tale of dyed -in- 
the-wool fishermen (and women) both old and 
not so old* the die -hards who spent two weeks 
at that famous spot, Bench Lake, during the 
last two weeks of July 1956. 

Bench Lake, if you want to find it on 
your map* lies, roughly, and roughly is right, 
some 20 miles northwest of Independence* 
California* at an elevation of 10*500 feet* 
yes up-up-up and over Taboose Pass® 

Not too good as a fishing ground - some¬ 
one who knew that, years ago at the turn of 
the century, planted Banch Lake with several 
hundred Loch Leven fingerling trout® Today, 
after more than 50 years, some of those trout 
have grown to gigantic size® Some of them 
are still going strong* and getting wiser 


year by year (they were not biting so voracious- 
ly this year®) In 1951 when Burro Trip No. 3 
spent two nights on the shores of the lake, they 
surely were biting - but isn f t that always the 
case - always another time or place® 

It was on that occasion when Loosley hooked 
a tackle-buster only to see it shake out his 
home-made brown hackle fly when more than three 
feet of fish came out of the water and fell back 
with such a splash as would result if you dropped 
a log into the water from a height of several 
feet® 

At the campfire one night early in our Base 
Camp stay, it was announced that at nine o f clock 
the next morning George Loosley would try to tell 
any who wished to hear how he caught trout by 
fly casting® Such an assembly of fishing rods 
as were represented one seldom might seel Spin¬ 
ning rods of ail makes, several short bass cas¬ 
ting rods and not a few very excellent fly rods 
assembled by the usual 25, more or less, who every 




























































year wish to learn the how and why of fly fishing. 
Katherine Scharfman was perhaps the most interested 
novice and in applying what she learned soon caught 
her first trout on a brown hackle dry fly. So far 
as is known, she was the only person in camp to see 
one of those immense trout. She said it looked like 
a submarine as it swam away. 

While the few advocates of fly fishing hunted 
in vain for good streams to fish, those who had mas¬ 
tered the use of spinning were bringing in nice 
catches of trout more than a foot 
long. Clyde Wiborg, James Ewing, 

Fritz Fleischer and several others, 
including Rose Miles, who wore his 
whiskers like Abraham Lincoln, com¬ 
bined to keep the "fish-fry" busy 
with trout taken from the lake. Only 
twice did the landing net with which 
George Loosley had encumbered him¬ 
self come into active use; each time 
to help another land the trout he 
had hooked. Strictly speaking, Bench 
Lake is not a fisherman's paradise 
for better fly fishing is usually 
found in streams below the 8000 
foot elevation. 

The last night of the outing 
was planned to be spent at Woods 
Lake but a group of the more hardy 
campers decided to depart a day earlier and camp one 
night at Twin Lakes; they arrived there shortly be¬ 
fore sunset. Here it was that Loosley in half an 
hour caught a limit of Eastern Speckled Brook trout, 
Misnamed Brook Trout. The species had been planted 
in Twin Lakes a dozen years ago, but still were as 
beautiful as when they swam the streams of the New 
England states. Clyde Wiborg, Pe^e Hall, Monte Row¬ 
ell, and Roger Janetzy were equally successful in 
catching limits so there were no restrictions on 
"seconds" or "thirds" at the fish-fry that night. 
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Fascinated at the abundance of trout in the lake 
and the ease with which they were caught, Dorothy 
Otto and Hank Leffert the next morning asked to be 
shown how one went about catching trout on dry flies. 
After the usual suggestion to avoid being seen by 
the trout, they asked George to show them how it 
was done. He obliged them with two trout, after 
which Dot tried her luck. The trout were willing 
also, but Dot and the trout did not agree at the 
same time - the result, no trout 1 

Hank then tried his luck 
using Dot's method; no trout, al¬ 
though they rose willingly to the 
fly. On the next rise, Loosley 
yelled, "Pull", "Pulll" In the 
excitement, Hank did just that. 

Who had the biggest surprise? 

The speckled beauty that dropped 
on the grass? Hank or the trout? 
Your guess is as good as mine. 
Anyhow, Hank ate his first-caught 
trout that evening at Woods Lake, 
where the entire camp assembled 
for the last night together before 
crossing Sawmill Pass in the morn¬ 
ing and descending the trail to 
civilization. 

How quickly the conventions 
of civilization can be resumed 
after a lapse of a few weeks. Almost unconsciously 
"Bill" becomes "Mister", Geraldine is addressed as 
"Miss" and so on except for having made a few friends 
whose appearance in civilian garb has not changed 
their attitude toward each other. These usually 
express their farewells with the addition of a few 
words like this, "let's go again next year" or may¬ 
be, "Let's find a place next year where the big 
pines grow and big speckled trout swim in streams 
which flow through sunny meadows." And the answer, 
"Sure, we all will be there". 
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While every peak in the region was con¬ 
quered during the Base Camp stay this summer, 
many climbs were stopped by lightning storms 
»usually with the summit almost in reach. 

On July 18th, practically the whole camp 
started for the lakes south-east of camp for 
a picnic lunch. Of these 44 climbed on to the 
top of peak 12,044 dubbed Grandma's Nubbin, 
and all made it in good order for a most re¬ 
warding view of Bench Lake below. 

The next day, July 19th, 41 members climb¬ 
ed Arrow Peak under the leadership of Jim 
Koontz and Carl Miller, via the east notch 
and up the south face to the arete, just east 
of the summit. On the 20th a similar climb 
was defeated just below the summit ridge by 
lightning. This group included Kay and Ivan 
Tarnowsky, Bob Owen and Ken Anglemire. 

Also on the 20th, lightning almost frus¬ 
trated the climb of Cardinal Mt. when members 
sneaked upon the static ridden summit (with 
hair on end) barely touched the cairn and 
raced down to protection of overhanging rocks. 
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This party included Doug and Richard Wendt, 
Jack Pockman, Peter Raven, Teddy Pionteki 
and Oliver Kehrlein. 

From the Stub Camp, the following peaks 
were climbeds Mt. Sill, Palisade Crest 
(several summits and pinnacles); Middle 
Palisade, Disappointment Peak and Split Mt. 

A traffic jam occurred on the north face of 
Split Mt. when most of the camp took advan¬ 
tage of a patch of blue sky and started for 
the summit. See story on preceding pages 
and for account of the other climbs see 
following pages for articles by the various 
participants. 

FIRST ASCENTS ON PALISADE CREST 
by Bill Pope 

Jim Koontz and Bill Pope on July 22 
climbed the Palisades Crest, 13,568 feet. 

The first ascent of the highest point had 
been made by John and Ruth Mendenhall in 
June 1955 from the East side. Jim and 
Bill can take credit for the second ascent 
of the peak and the first made from the 
West side. 



















The description of the route is provided 
by Bill Pope. "From Palisade Lake contour north 
over slabs and climb to the West pass on a ridge 
running West from the South end of the cresto 
Contour around on the North side of the ridge, 
across the base of the crest and enter the low¬ 
est chute of the West dide of the crest at its 
Northern end. The North side of the entrance 
is guarded by a chunky pinnacle bearing a 
yardwd.de white band across it. 

"Follow the chute to the crest (3rd class) 
to a point where a col is covered by chock 
stonp. Proceed South up steep, flat, lined 
cracked and exposed slab which permits a 4th 
class route to the Southwest side of the pinnacle; 
drop a few feet, traverse to the Southeast side <—■ 
and scramble (3rd class) 40 feet to the final 
summit (which was our route of descent). 

"We used a 5th class route off the lower 
part of the slab, traversing to the Northeast 
side of the pinnacle and up another pinnacle 
along the crest, using one piton. 

"We also climbed the first distinct pin= 
nacle to the South (3rd class) found no record 
of previous ascent and built a cairn. 

"Bill climbed the highest point to the 
North of the notch (3rd class) and built another 
cairn when he found no record of a previous 
ascent." 


DISAPPOINTMENT PEAK ROUTE IN DOUBT 
By Jim Koontz 

An unnamed peak south of Diasppointment 
Peak (which is south of Mid Palisade) was the 
object of a climb July 24 by a small party of 
Bench Lake Base Campers which included Jim 
Koontz, Roger and Dan Popper and Tom Holden. 

The route is described by Jim Koontz. 
"The ascent was made via Route 1 as described 
in the "Climber's Guide", namely, using a 
Southwest chute under Disappointment Peak. 

"As described in the "Guid$", 'the chute 
leads to a point just South of the summit of 
Disappointment Peak. 1 "This is not correct. 
The chute leads to a point just South of the 
Subsidiary peak. Considerable ice and loose 
rock were encountered in the climb. It rates 
as a maximum Class 3»" 


++++++++++ 


On the 27th and enroute to Woods Lake, 
while awaiting the arrival of the pack train, 
the following members of commissary. Bill 
Pope, Peter Raven and Robin Dempster, climbed 
Mt. Wynne from Pinchot Pass. It proved a 3rd 
class climb along the broken arete that ties 
the mountain to the Pass. 














MOUNTAINS AND PASSES IN THE UPPER WATERSHED OF KINGS RIVER 


Upper left; The successful climbers who made the top of Middle Palisade, a tough climb 
from either side. 

Upper centers Looking south from the summit of Split Mt. the whole serrated edge of the 

Sierra stretched out in a ragged series of peaks among which one could pick 
out Whitney, Williamson, Brewer, Gardiner, King, Arrow, etc. 

Upper right; A storm was threatening as the successful climbers reached the summit of 
Arrow Peak and huddled in the lee of its highest crags. 

Centers Across from our Camp stood forth the great Crest of the Sierra, with dark ragged 
Split Mt t to the left? red, somber Cardinal Peak surmounting Taboose Pass on 
the right. 

Center rights At last we have crossed the Sierra Crest at Taboose Pass. Dan Popper and 
O.K. at the sign that tells us that the Pass marks the transition from the 
Inyo National Forest into the Sequoia-Kings Canyon National Park. 

Lower Lefts Arrow Peak, a perfect pyramid that stood guard over our camp. Its isoceles 
shape is the result of the action of three glaciers polishing it off on its 
three faces. 

Lower centers Looking back to Taboose Pass and Cardinal Peak from the west end of Bench 
Lake, Here we get a concept of how the two levels of the ancient basin 
were worn down by the two first stages of the Pleistocene Ice Age. 

Lower rights Sawmill Pass, with Jane Collard and Judy Rowe about to drop down from the 

barren arctic regions of the high Sierra to the hot desert far below, pass¬ 
ing through the various life zones in between. 


Photographs by 

Carl Miller 
Oliver Kehrlein 
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Knapsackers and fishermen certainly are 
die-hards. Some of them a bit battier than the 
regular run had to squeeze in one last combin¬ 
ation trip. So Thursady morning Clyde Wiborg 
left Drench Lake for Twin Lakes, and following 
his lead were Dorothy Otto, Jane Collard, De¬ 
lee Geotz, Pete Hall, Monte Rowell, Roger Jan¬ 
et zky, and Hank Leffert. 

As the group neared Lake Marjorie in the 
misty gray morning, they met the fine trail 
crew led by Henry Colby, returning from clear¬ 
ing snow at Pinchot Pass. A short while later, 
as hoarded goodies were being brought to light 
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Knapsackers and fishermen certainly are 
die-hards. Some of them a bit battier than the 
regular run had to squeeze in one last combin¬ 
ation trip. So Thursady morning Clyde Wiborg 
left Drench Lake for Twin Lakes, and following 
his lead were Dorothy Otto, Jane Collard, De¬ 
lee Geotz, Pete Hall, Monte Rowell, Roger Jan¬ 
et zky, and Hank Leffert. 

As the group neared Lake Marjorie in the 
misty gray morning, they met the fine trail 
crew led by Henry Colby, returning from clear¬ 
ing snow at Pinchot Pass. A short while later, 
as hoarded goodies were being brought to light 


Later, George joined the Twin Lakes group 
as they struggled over the pass at 2s'00 p.m. 
through the cold, wet and stinging you-know- 
what. From the pass, the group sloshed and 
slithered downward, downward, never being sure 
whether they were in the trail or some vagrant 
stream, — there being little visible distin¬ 
ction between the two. 


and shared for lunch, the 
Norwood-Golding party passed, 
on their way to Mt. Whitney, with 
the intrepid George "Fisherman" 
Loosely following. 








Dropping down over a ridge covered with 
shooting stars, the party found several fully 
ddveloped campsites at Twin Lakes, and soon 
packs, sox and boots were steaming by a good 
fire» The fishermen hurried off for the shore 
(except Roger, who belly-crawled up on his 
unsuspecting victimso Wonder what the fish 
think he is?) All returned with limits caught 
in about one-half hour. 

Soup and tea were ready and soon fried 
potato-cakes and fish were frying in metal foil 
pans, with capable Dorothy Otto in charge. The 
feast was too much even for such a group, and 
the surplus was hoisted into the trees to be 
hauled down again for breakfast enjoyment. 

After a pleasant drying campfire, all 
rolled into storm-prepared bedsites, the women 
protecting (?) the hanging food. In the morn¬ 
ing they awoke to find a cellophane package 
nearby, from which apparently "machine-wrapped 
cocoon" Roger later emerged. 

The lovely morning was spent fishing, 
lazing, watching marmots, washing hair, botan¬ 
izing, admiring the varied coloring of Crater 
Mt., photographing, and finally lunching on 
the accumulated delicacies saved until the last. 

Then, up pack, and on to Woods Lake Camp. 
There campsites were set up and open house (dry 
and bedded) was held for new arrivals. Came 
dinner time and the group gathered again to 
pool resources. Cooking a big dinner unobtru¬ 
sively was impossible as the main group gathered 
dinnerless and bedless (remember the pack train?). 
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By the time the Twin Lakes group crawled early 
into bed, they KNEW the only way to be free in 
the mountains is to carry what you need on your 
own back! 

(Ed. That night (and on regular schedule) the 
main group dined regally. The menu included 
mushroom soup, steaks a la Hamburg, fluffy 
mashed potatoes, peas, carrots, tossed salad, 
fresh tomatoes and vanila Ice Cream . (Bhrr-brr- 
brr) In the absence of cooking equipment, stoves, 
pots, commissary crew etcetera. Etcetera, ETCETERA, 
the above Twin Lakes gang conscripted, sheets of 
tin, billy cans, etcetera, Etcetera, ETCETERA 
and provided the best meal of the two weeks. 

From where? Only a good knapsacker can answer 
that one.) 


Mr. and Mrs. Ken Anglemire and George Block 
spent a profitable day bird watching during their 
Bench Lake stay and at campfire Wednesday night, 
July 25, Ken reported an impressive list of birds 
which had been observed. 

The list included Pine Siskins, the Finch 
family, hermit thrush, white crowned sparrow, 
Clark's nutcrackers, Swenson's or red tailed 
hawks, rosy finches, woodpecker, red shafted 
flicker, Oregon junkos, mountain chickadees, 
hummingbirds, flycatchers, Audubon's warblers 
and ruddy duck. 










































ONLY THOSE WHO PAY THE PRICE (in effort) CAN ENJOY SUCH VIEWS 


Upper lefts 

Upper rights 

Center lefts 

Center right 

Lower lefts 

Lower rights 


Panorama to south from summit of Split Mt., with shoulder of Cardinal Peak 
in foreground, and in distance. Bench Lake, Grandma's Nubbin, Arrow Peak, 
and the Canyon of the South Fork all the way down to Paradise Valley. 

Panorama to north from summit of Middle Palisade looking into that high, 
glaciated basin lying between North Palisade and Mt. Sillo It is in this 
Basin that many climbers lose the route to the summit of Mt. Sill, climbing 
toward the top, too soon. The best and easiest route follows up to the 
head of the Basin to the notch and then veers to the right toward the summit. 

One of the most impressive views along the John Muir Trail—— one that this 
or any other picture can give you the over-awing feeling of that dominating 
Crest bearing down upon you from the right. In this group of peaks are, left 
to right, North Palisade and Thunderbolt, Sill, Palisade Crest, Middle Pali¬ 
sade, Disappointment Peak and Bolton Brown--- all of them near or above 14,000 
feet. 

Every one tries to excell that famous picture of Arrow Peak made by Cedric 
Wright years ago. 

This is the scene that bursts upon the traveler hiking south along the John 
Muir Trail as he crosses Mather Pass, with its expansive view of the Upper 
Basin and Bench Lake on its mantlepiece below Grandma's Nubbin and Arrow 
Peak. In the distance, Pinchot Pk., Wynne Mt. and Pinchot Pass. 

The famous gunsight view up Upper Basin and through Mather Pass, showing 
Middle Palisade directly in the notch. 

Photographs by 

Dr. Charles Davenport 
Carl Miller 
Oliver Kehrlein 
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Bench Lake "Wilderness" Camp was over. 

The day had come to leave this place that had 
been "home" to us for two weeks and I was 
looking forward to the ride over Pinchot Pass 
to Woods Lake. I had been over it on foot 
twice before and it had stood out as a spec¬ 
tacular and very rewarding trip. 

Eighteen riders had expected to leave 
around eight or nine o'clock, sure, that by 
the time the weather followed its daily pattern, 
clear morning, rain, hail and thunderstorms 
in the afternoon we would have the pass way 
behind us. But no such luckl 

Fortunately there was enough work around 
camp to help pass the time. We had a bite 
of lunch and I had just comfortably settled 
down for a nap when the packers arrived. 

After a bit of hemming and hawing, we were 



mounted and on our way. It was 1:30 and rather 
late for such a long trip. 

At first, the clouds piled up photogenically 
casting shadows over the peaks. But half way 
up the pass, the weather broke and we got more 
than our share of rain. We all had rain gear, 
of course, but in dismounting and remounting 
when crossing snowfields and streams, leading 
the horses, even the best raingear gets out 
of order and I began to wonder if I would ever 
be dry again. For me, despite the beautiful 
landscape and the dramatic aspects of the trip, 
it was not a too happy one. We had children 
along, an invalid and a few people who had 
never sat on a horse and I felt responsible, 
although I was never asked to carry any respon¬ 
sibility. That was Fritz's part, being the 
one really familiar with horses. He took the 
part of the wrangler who should have been with 
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uso But Murray Hall was short-handedo 

To see Fritz standing on the pass, in the 
cold wind, drenched to the skin, directing 
horses and riders over and down the flooded, 
snow-covered, trailless, steep slope of Pinchot 
Pass, made me feel even colder and setter, I 
think it short of a miracle that we all got 
through without a serious mishap. 

It perked me up to hear little Allen In¬ 
gram, eight, who had not been too happy on the 
way down, sing Christmas carols, as we crossed 
the valley. The marmot I saw, sitting on a rock 
seemed oddly complacent. 

It had stopped raining and by the time we 
arrived at the final 500 foot uphill stretch, 
things were again on the up and up. I admired 
those trail horses for pulling up as eagerly as 
they did. (Of course, they always do when 
they smell food and rest, I am told, but just 
the same - and I am no featherweight.) 

I knew, when we arrived at 8 p.m. there 
would be food and of all things, the longingly 
expected hamburgers and ice cream, and, still, 

I preferred to curl up by the fire c What is 
more wonderful than a blazing log, when you 
arrive, tired and wet and suddenly you know 
you will actually get dry and comfortable again, 
piece by piece and shoe by shoe? 

We never expected the dunnage to arrive 
that night and I had peacefully settled on as 
soft a granite slab as you can find in that 


altitude. But wrong againo By 12:30 we 
zipped up our bags and slept toward the last 
day and another pass. 

Oh, those fabulous mules, those fabulous 
horses and these incredible packers! 


+++++++♦++++++ 


SPECIAL BASE CAMP FOR SHUTTER BUGS 

We enjoyed hearing Dr. Hartman describe a 
day's photographic trip made in the company of 
Bob Burkett, John and Mary Rihn. They circled 
around Grandma's Nubbin, tarried at the lakes, 
and moved on toward Arrow Peak. 

And, since it was a photographic trip, 
they moved leisurely and enjoyed the full beauty 
of their surroundings, stopping frequently 
to catch film scenes which simply could not be 
passed unrecorded. 

The day was one in which cloud and light 
patterns staged a magnificent ever-changing 
display providing both a delight and a challenge 
to Photographers. 

Dr. Hartman urged that on future trips there 
be a photographic expert in the party who could 
lead such jaunts and also provide basic instruc¬ 
tion. What better laboratory for photography 
and art could there be? 
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Bench Lake fishing was spotty this year, 
during that period when the Base Campers were 
there 0 Unquestionably there were plenty of 
fish in the lake, but a combination of various 
conditions made it difficult to catch trout. 


The dates for our camp came in the midst of 
the spawning period; and there was an abundance 
of feed in the water™ and this was supplemented 
by that washed down by the torrential storms that 
beleaguered us. 


Those fish that were caught in the lake were 
fat and healthy. They encluded rainbows, Golden 
Jiybrids and German brown. 

The best catches were made by the advance 
crew, just before the members arrived. Limits 
were caught daily and they were all big ? uns 0 
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The Marjory Lake region and the Arrow Creek 
and Lake section were explored by several fish¬ 
ing parties. In both watersheds they found the 
fish willing but consistently small. 

Cardinal Lake was partly frozen over, but 
yielded one large rainbow. None of the original 
planting of golden trout was seen, nor was any 
evidence of them noted. 


The South Fork of the Kings River provided 
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very good fishing all the way along the stream. 
Here the trout were up to 10 inches, with many 
limits taken. 


This whole region had been planted to German 
brown and rainbow at the turn of the century^ At 
the instigation of Wm. E. Colby, golden trout 
were planted in Bench Lake and Cardinal Lake. 

They did well in both lakes up until about twenty 
years ago, when large 14 inch goldens were regu¬ 
larly caught. Since then, none have been seen in 
Cardinal Lake and only hybrids have been caught 
in Bench Lake. 


As for lures and bits, the fly fisherman 
had his best success on a dark fly, such as 
the Black Gnato The spin fisherman mostly 
with Super-Dupers, while the bait fisherman 
used light salmon eggs and worms. Because of 
the inclement weather, fishing was largely re¬ 
stricted to the mornings. 

Fishing at Twin Lakes proved exceptional, 
as usual. See a full account elsewhere. 

George Loosely, as always, was most liber¬ 
al with his fish, with his advice to beginners 
and with his dry-fly dope. This latter proved 
a sure-lure for the wiliest of fish. George 
also conducted his regular classes in fishing 
tachnique and same were extremely popular. 











































































































































































































SCENES WE‘LL NEVER FORGET 


Upper lefts that cloud cap that sat like a battle helmet over Glacier Peak, 

Upper centers that indescribable Image Lake with its wondrous and colorful re¬ 
flections of Glacier Peak* changing in hue and color from "Before 
dawn till after sunset." 

Upper rights As seen from Hart Lake, the fluffy white table cloth that poured 
through and draped over Cloudy Pass and gave it its name. 

Center lefts Smoked outl 

Lower center and right centers Before we were allowed on the glaciers, John 

carefully instructed us in the many hazards and 
how we should prepare for them. 

Lower lefts Lyman Lake with its continually changing reflections of Bonanza 
Peak, the highest granite mountain in Washington. 

Lower rights Al at the laundryette. 


Photographs by 

Stella Lovering 
Morris Feinleib 
Al Schmitz 
Oliver Kehrlein 
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"Ev-Ver-Ree-Buddy 1 . List,en to met" was our 
official greeting to the beginning of our THIRD 
ANNUAL NORTHERN BASE CAMP in the Glacier Peak 
Area. We were told by Oliver what to expect and 
what was expected of us.. Over one hundred Sierra 
Club members met at 25~Mile Creek on Lake Chelan 
with dunnage, crampons, ice axes, lunch bags, 
greetings, smiles and laughter. We were a color¬ 
ful group sizing each other up and wondering how 


many wonderful friends would be made this 
year. All were looking forward to the spec¬ 
tacular scenery described to us in the March 
1956 Bulletin. 

The day was beautiful, sunny, warm and 
sparkling as we waited for the Lake Chelan 
boat to take us to Lucerne. Imagine going 
to Base Camp by boatl 
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The majority of the members came by car, 
a few by plane and approximately 35 had char¬ 
tered a Greyhound Bus from San Francisco. 

Jerry Fisher flew from Honolulu to San Francisco 
from San Francisco to Seattle, from Seattle 
to Wenatchee, Wenatchee to Chelan, thence trying 
to land on Lyman Lake, but unable to land, 
dropped back to Lucerne, then by bus to Holden 
and finally by shank's mare to Base Camp. That 
was fortitude'. 

One of our purposes for this trip was to 
become better acquainted with this wilderness 
area for conservation. Quoting 
Dr. Wayburn, "The Club wants * 
as many members as possible 
to see, enjoy and explore this 
magnificent country which is 
being studied by the U. S. 

Forest Service for reclassi¬ 
fication from the status of a 
Limited Area to that of a 
Wilderness Area. 

Many of us were new to the 
subject of conservation and 
throughout the entire trip had 
the opportunity of listening to 
all the pros and cons by our 
experts. Some of our "substan¬ 
tial citizens" are anxiously 
waiting to cut these primeval 
forests for lumber, devastate the land with 
mines, and of course land owners think the 
area would be improved with fine hotels and 
resorts. So it is 15 ) to all of us to protect 
this country and keep it in its natural wilder¬ 
ness state. 

The two little boats which came to take us 
to Lucerne were piled high with dunnage and 


restless Sierrans. Here Charlie Mors handed 
us our name tags and all we had to do was to 
enjoy the beautiful scenery as we rode by. 

It was like sitting in a picthre gallery ob¬ 
serving the clear blues and greens of Lake 
Chelan and noticing the sheer mountains rising 
out of the water. We arrived in Lucerne four 
hours later where buses were waiting to take 
us to Holden, our first night of temporary 
camp. That was a hot dusty ride and no longer 
were we the clean campers that started out 
that morning. We were now well broken in to 
the dirt, shattering our hopes for keeping 

clean for the first few days.... 
at leastl 

Our first commissary 
was set up on Holden's 
base-ball field and we 
sure were happy to see 
A1 Caldwell, our veteran 
Northwestern Cook, busy 
with dinner. Our appe¬ 
tites were starting early. 
After seeking our sleeping 
quarters, ladies to the 
right field, men to the 
left field, families on 
the pitchers base, water 
at home plate and settling 
ourselves, we were invited 
to go through the ore mill 
in Holden. We were divided in several groups 
and with an expert guide for each group, we 
were well informed of the process that took 
place in the mine and mill. 

At last, Tuesday, August 21, we resorted 
our dunnage again for packing in and at this 
point, because the weather was hot, the skies 
were clear and with no prediction for rain, we 
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wondered about the uselessness of our rain equi¬ 
pment, such as tents, platics and raincoats. 

Now was the time to lighten our load as we could 
easily leave our excess dunnage in the town of 

Holden. Would it be wise?.or well.o... 

maybe we*d better take itl 

We trekked our way via Railroad Creek to 
Lyman Lake. It was hot that day, the trails 
were dusty, flies were pesty, noses and ears 
got sunburned and BLISTERS WERE BORN. We 
'passed the beautiful Hart Lake, almost heart- 
shaped, where a few of the members took an 
icy swim to cool off-others enjoyed sunbath¬ 

ing and others .leisurely picked berries, huckle¬ 
berries, blueberries, thimbleberries and rasp¬ 
berries along the way. There were many switch- 
backs but with each turn, the scenery became 
more splendrous. We had spectacular views of- . 
Bonanza Peak, Dumbell Mountain all shining forth 
against the brilliant blue sky and paused to 
view Crown Point Falls. Also Mr. Fernow, and 
Copper Peak. Many of the wild flowers were 
still in bloom and even though it was the latter 
part of August all this area was still green. 

It seemed like Spring. 

Nearing our destination through an opening 
of the woods, .. we saw in the distance the 
white, gleaming, glistening new commissary 
tents and they were indeed a pretty sight to 
aee. The veteran Northwestern camper knew 
that this could be the difference between cold 
and warm, and wet and dry. Again we were lucky 
for we had our faithful Helen Pope getting 
dinner ready for us. She met us with a smile 
and hot water for tea. With commissary almost 
completely set up, all we had to do was to 
take care of ourselves and scramble for the 


choice camping spots in the usual appointed 
areas. Numerous lotsites were available 
making our choice difficult. We could camp 
along the lakeshore with the outlook of an 
icy morning plunge, or a more secure rocky 
elevated plateau with' a view of the morning 
sunrise. There were sites for those with a 
lust for food close to commissary. This was 
to be our home for the next two weeks and 
we were delighted as Lyman Lake was in a 
beautiful jewel-like setting surrounded by 
peaks, glaciers, woods and flowers. 

The next day we were divided in several 
groups. A few climbed to Ghiwawa Mountain, 
some to the middle summit of North Star Peak 
led by Grant McConnell, and for those who 
weren*t ready yet for these climbs, Oliver 
took the rest of the group to the west sum- 
. mit of North Star Peak. However, it was 
Oliver 1 s o.riginal intention to find a good 
snowfield on Cloudy, Pass for some ice prac¬ 
tice with crampons and ice axeso With no 
adequate snowfields nearby, the group de¬ 
cided to stroll a little higher and with 
such beautiful weather, they were only too 
anxious to keep going. The higher they 
climbed the more panoramic views they had. 

To everyone S s surprise (NOT OLIVER 1 S) the group 
that was going to take it easy was on the 
west summit of North Star.. e .ropes and alll 

The view of Glacier Peak that day was 
a shining mass of glaciers and snowfields. 

This beautiful white cone was mounted in a 
setting of dense green forests covering the 
radiating canyons, interrupted only by roar¬ 
ing glacial rivers. When eyes were cast upon 
the vast horizons with reflections, closeness 






of nature was apparent. The cities* turmoil 
seemed a distant image cast in a dense fogo 
Only the realities of nature made their im¬ 
pressions obvious. Our values seemed distor¬ 
ted so that past everyday occupations were 
either placed in the background or lost their 
importance. For instance of supreme importance 
was how to make a tasty sherbet from the jar 
of jam in your knapsack and the problem 
of getting some snow from yonder 
snowfield.o..or how to adjust 
that sock...o.or whether or 
not one should place a 
piece of moleskin 
over that toe 
to prevent 
a blistero 
However , 
no matter 
how we 'ev¬ 
aluated or 
how many 

blisters suffered*, one could 
not escape the vastness of these 
mountain ranges beckoning us 
onward to indulge their mysteries. 



The next day with ominous weather threa¬ 
tening, it was decided to keep our activities 
close to camp 0 We had the choice of joining 
John Biewener in a rock-climbing class or go 
on a nature walk with Peter Raven. Both 
activities were well represented. 

The Northwestern n Monsoons M came with sud¬ 
den chilling downpour shortly afterwards, and 
as a result the backbone of our Base Camp frac- 
tured its vertebrae with splinters projecting 
out in all directions. At this time we would 
like to draw a curtain across our memories of 
the beautiful weather. 

Consequently one cold, rainy, windy Sunday 
evening Kathy Jackson constructed a cast for 


this dismantled body and entertained the idea of 
a MASTER PLAN. She organized the various group 
activities into an A B C D PLAN according to 
where we were going, what we were going to do 
and which foods we would need. There were many 
problems in our plans, such as distribution of 
leaders, pack animals and lunches, plus our own 
personal problem of keeping warm and dry. 



Our original plan was to make 
stub camp at Image Lake and then to 
Stehekin via Agnes Creek. 
With our present prob¬ 
lems it was easier 
to keep our 
Base Camp 
at Lyman 
and to allow 
C D etc. groups to go 
individual plans. To 
further complicate the maze of projects, 
many of us were uncertain as to which 
category we wished to belong. If A 
goes here and B meets them there and C 
comes in the next day...well it did cause 
a slight mix-up. At any rate Morris 
Feinleib, our Master of Ceremonies made a very 
fine diagram of the PLAN. 


the various A B 
ahead with their 
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Meanwhile our splinters ran into wind, fog, 
mist, clouds, deluges, cloudbursts, thunder, 
lightning, mud, ooze, muck, leaky tents, wet 
shoes and socks, wet sleeping bags, wet clothes 
and...o.cold weather. Out of this muck, mirk 
and mire, the next to the last day all the A B 
C D etc. splinters were drawn together by the 
magic of brilliant, sunny skies at Stehekin. 
There at a special campfire the Forest Service 
presented its case through Kenneth Blair and 
Leonard Rampton. The conservationists point of 
view was presented by Oliver Kehrlein, Edgar 
Wayburn, Nate Clark, Kathleen Jackson and Jerry 
Fisher. 




































received such a wonderful overwhelming response 
to articles that it was very difficult to make 
a choice as some of them had to be omitted due 
to limited space. However we want to thank 
everyone for their cooperation. We did have fun... 
didn't we? 

LIST OF STATES AND COUNTRIES REPRESENTED 
IN OUR GROUP 

Honolulu 
Canada 

Nova Scotia 
Ontario 
Argenta, B.C. 

France (United Nations 
in New York) 


POINTS OF INTEREST - NATURE'S ICE-BOX by Oliver Kehrlein 

Many of us on this outing had an opportunity to visit, for the first time, a glacier, a living flow in g 
river of ice. They are one of nature's greatest forces in the destruction and reconstruction of our more 
beautiful scenery. 

Some of the items that interested our members were the upper stretch of neve snow as it breaks over a 
cliff to the lower level in a deep series of broken crevasses and seracs (wedges and pinnacles of ice). 

Some of the crevasses, with translucent green-blue light, went down deep anywhere from 100 to 200 feet, 
arched over by narrow fragile bridges of snow. Other features that interested us on the glacier were 
the round well-like holes with streams of water running into them, causing a swirling motion, and are 
technically called "moulins.'' These streams are filled with sediment due to the dust and small rock par¬ 
ticles. Other items were the table rocks; huge boulders precariously perched on pedestals of snow. The 
flat boulders do not sink; they protect the ice beneath them from the rays of the sun so that they remain 
perched on a column of ice while the surrounding ice is melted. These columns have been seen as high as 
8 feet before they melted and toppled over. The glacial streams are dirty gray in color due to a large 
amount of clay matter suspended in the water in a colloidal state. This is called glacial milk and gives 
a light blue color to the lakes below. 

While the entire group was visiting Lyman Glacier, one small party went off toward the ice-fall, 
properly equipped, when an avalanche came down from the upper part of the glacier across their path. 
Afterwards, we discovered that they had crossed just ahead of the snow slide. 


New York 

New Hampshire 

Washington, D.C. 

Connecticut 

California 

Oregon 

Washington 


In spite of the weather barrier, the trip 
was a huge success. At the time all of these 
"unfavorable" conditions seemed to have no 
ending. Now that they are all past, we can 
look back at them as one of life's Gpeat Ad¬ 
ventures. ...something we 1 11 never forget.... 
something we'11 be proud of, to live through 
without grumbling. The trip was conpensated 
by the congenial company, new friends, skilled 
leaders and most of all we did get to see an 
untouched wilderness in all its rugged glory. 

All of our trips and highlights are de¬ 
scribed in more detail in various articles 
written by several of our members. There were 
many unique and interesting reactions. We 
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MASTER MOVING PLAN* (M2-A3) 


Schmitz - Kehrlein, Inc,, Prime Movers 
(Subject to change with very little notice) 

The official trail markers call it Mirror Lake, Some of us prefer Image Lake, After 
several abortive attempts to get there, we wound up with the compromise name of Mirage 
Lake, We also hammered out the Great Master Moving Plan, which made our camp the most 
mobile Base Camp in history. Details of the Plan are shown below; if some of the data 
seem slightly fuzzy or inaccurate to you, you are not the only one to be confused. 
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THE SAVING PATCH 

by Walter Iq ersheimer 


In Rubin Basin I met my fate; 
Drenched by a cloudburst— 

Ran for shelter—was too latel 


Soaked, clammy, and cold, my teeth set on edge; 
O'er fire and smoke, my pants on a wedge. 

A piercing scream--It was too latei 


Lustily licking, burning, searing.... 

A scorching stench, and ugly sneering. 

A gaping hole in the seat of my pants tearing. 
Jerk back the wedge; it was too late 1 . 


My only pants... chill panic....despair. 

Must I live on the glaciers for ever and e're? 

In this smoky hour, an angel appeared. 

With denim, thread, needle, the pants were repaired. 
Hallelujah'. T'was not too late'. 























The Glacier Peak Base Camp trip furnished 
an experience that, so far as I know, Base Camps 
in the Sierras do not offer• I am speaking of 
a bus ride - not an ordinary bus ride, but a 
super ride with a whole bus full of people of 
assorted clothing, who start out pretty much as 
strangers and in two days have become the best 
of friends® It must be that the anticipation 
of stimulating and satisfying experiences to 
which we were all looking forward, provides a 
common bond® 

Some 35 of us, who for one reason or anoth¬ 
er did not have private transportation to Lake 
Chelan, boarded a chartered Greyhound bus on 
Saturday morning, August 18. Most of us got on 
at San Francisco or Berkeley, but we picked up 
one stray at "The Nut Tree" along the way. Oli¬ 
ver Kehrlein had furnished several diversions to 
make the time pass more quickly. First there 
were name tags to be made out (stiff extra charge 
for last names), then lunch bags to be distri¬ 
buted (no one ever did figure out what the little 
thumb pocket near the top was for), and then 
Sierra Club cups to sell. Making out name tags 
gave Charlie Mors an edge in learning names. 


At the very first rest stop what turned out 
to be the most distinguishing characteristic of 
the crowd became evident. Everyone atel We 
lunched at Redding, snacked at Weed (fine view 
of Mt. Shasta), and dined at Klamath Falls, ex~ 
cept some of us who picked the wrong restaurant. 
"Nels" played his concertina and we sang folk 
songs while we were speeding northward after 
dinner. We ran into rain near Chemult, so when 
we finally arrived at Bend, our campsite for the 
night, a number of "timid souls" sought shelter 
in the Pilot Butte Inn. The rest of us enjoyed 
the hospitality of the City of Bend, camping in 
Shevlin Park about four miles west. It did&*t 
rain. 

Next morning after an early breakfast at 
Bend, we were on our way again and before noon 
reached the Columbia River at Biggs. We crossed 
the river on the Maryhill ferry, which didn f t 
look big enough to hold our bus but managed to 
carry it and a number of autos besides. 

A dozen miles into Washington we stopped 
for lunch at Goldendale. Then on to Yakima, and 
to Ellensburg where we had dinner. At Ellensburg 
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everyone bought grub for a supper snack and to 
make breakfast next morning at 25-Mile Creek on 
Lake Chelan. On our way again, we climbed over 
Blewett Pass on a winding highway and dropped 
down by a round-about route to the Columbia River 
again just north of Wenatchee. Someone mentioned 
that Wenatchee meant apples so we had to stop at 
a roadside fruit stand for everyone to buy fresh 
fruit. 

As day turned to evening "Nels" got out his 
concertina again and we sang folk songs. Before 


long we spotted the Lake Chelan cut-off and left 
the Columbia to climb over the ridge. As we 
dropped down to Lake Chelan the full moon shone 
across the water. Soon we had reached the end 
of the road at 25-Mile Creek where Oliver greeted 
us with "What took you so long ?" While unloading 
our dunnage and looking for bedsites (Where were 
they?) we greeted old friends who kept arriving 
by car. Then everyone knew that the 1956 Glacier 
Peak Base Camp was really under way. 

++++++++ 
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OH, BROTH £12/ 


Did you go on the Washington Cascade Mt. Trip, Brother? 


You don't get around much s de you? 



























But the brightest-looking ones 
Answer 

"To be sure. Have you seen Oliver? 
Well, we see him, finally. 

Who could miss that red hat? 

He briefs us on the hows and whens 
And re-assures us in regard to 
The hike in to Lyman Lake. 

"Nty- young grandsons", he says with 
grandfatherly pride, 


Cv 


"Did it in three and one-half hours, 

So you should be able to do it in fiveo" 
That's telling usl 
The next day 
About 9s00 A.M. 

We leave our cars at the end of the road 
And board a special boat. 

That carries us up the lake 
to Lucerne. 
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First, there was Lake Chelan 


It's not Tahoe, but it's worth a look-see 


With its pretty resort area near the southern end 


And its verdant fruit farms beyond that 


Did you know, Brother 


We come first to Chelan State Park 


Oo-la-lal The people who go campingl 


About every state in the Union is represented, 


And also Canada 


We go around looking for California car licenses. 


We query, 


"Are you with the Sierra Club?" 


Some say, "No", 






















Here a bus transports us and our baggage 
To the copper-mining town of Holden. 
There are nice folks in Holden. 

They take us through their mill 
And show us how the ore becomes 
copper concentrate. 

They show pictures of their town in the 
grip of Winter. 

622 inches of snow last season'. 

Brrrrr 1 . There's still 
A patch of snow on the mountain 
Looming over our first night's camp, 
Which is near the Holden Baseball Field. 




Well, Brother 


But I'll tell you some of the things 


So next time you won't make the same mistake 


V 
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First, there's the water. 

Isn't water wonderful? 

It can be quiet, softly flowing on 
Between its grassy banks, 

With scarce a ripple on its surface, 

Mirroring the distant cliff 
And fleecy clouds above it; 

And then, a half-mile farther on, 

It spreads out over a smooth rock 

And falls out over the edge of it 

to become a raving, frothing, seething whirlpool 

Wetting with its rainbow mist 

All those who approach to view its turbulencies 
close at hand. 

Water is part and parcel of the magic of the 


mountains 



























A dozen slender waterfalls I count 
From one point on the trail to Lyman Lake. 

The water here 
Is_milky blue in color, 

* 

For it issues from the glaciers that adorn 
The sides of peaks that tower round us. 

Our tent 

Is on a little knoll, 

And through the pine trees that stand sentinel 
around our doorway 
We see and hear the cascades 
That come tumbling, rushing down 
into the lake on which our camp is based. 

Did anyone tell you about the mountain meadows, Brother? 



You ? d think you were back in May 
Instead of August. 

The lupine is so fresh, 

The paintbrush glows with color; 

The gentians open up their tightly closed buds 
of deep, deep blue. 

Fern, phlox, and heather 
Carpet the hillsides. 

It* s a beautiful country 1 . 

--Glacier Peak, Bonanza Peak, 

Cloudy Pass, Suiattle Pass, 

Image Lake, 

The Agnes, Stehekin-- 




You missed them all. 








































And, speaking of food, Brother, \ 

I know you want to hear about the nourishment 
For the body. 

We have it, and howl 
Meat three times a dayl 
Chicken, pork chops, roast beefl 
Ham, bacon, and Spaml 
Wonderful soup. 

Salads, 

And dessertsl 

Hot coffee, tea, or cocoa at all hoursl 
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Yeah, Brother, 

You missed a lot this time, 

So prepare for another opportunity 
That may come your way 
Another year, another day. 

Go down cellar and hunt up that sleeping bagl 
Grease those boots, 

Buy another roll of film 1 . 

Here's hoping, Brother, 

That I'll see you next year 
in the Cascade Mountains, 

State of Washington, 

U.S.A. 
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On our first full day in camp nearly 
all of us hiked up to Cloudy Pass for a view 
of Glacier Peako This was a warm, sunny day* 
clear as a bell. Little did we realize at 
this time that sunny days were jewels to be 
treasured and gloated over, but we soon learned. 

As we climbed higher and higher more of 
the upper Lyman Lake and the terminal of Lyman 
Glacier came into view. Across the lake the 
many peaked summit of Dum Dum appeared. As 
we gained the pass and walked a short way up 
the ridge the full splendor of Glacier Peak 
burst into view. 

Glacier Peak is a dainty mountain---if any 
mountain so covered with awesome glaciers can 
be called "dainty"» It is guarded by deep can¬ 
yons, and the tho't came to me, "What a rough 
job it would be to even get in position to 
climb it," 


After drinking in our fill of the glorious 
views, the party divided in two groups -- those 
who wished to go back down to water and lunch 
and those who felt the call of a long ridge 
topped by a rocky summit. 

Oliver lead us up this ridge in easy stages. 
By the time two o'clock had passed we all knew 
we were going to have a late lunch. The last 
part of the peak proved to be a real rock climb. 
Some of the party tho't that the view from just 
below the peak was as good and stayed there. 

From the summit we could look down the can¬ 
yon of Agnes Creek — steep and thickly wooded. 
Some of the knapsackers would know this more 
intimately on their way out to Stehekin. Across 
the canyon the twin peaks of Sitting Bull Moun¬ 
tain dominated the western skyline. Those of us 
who hiked to Canyon Creek Lake later saw its 
glaciated other side. Coming down we used our 
rope for security. We then scrambled the rest of 
the way down to camp and quickly lost the alti= 
tude we had gained so slowly. 























NOW WE GAN LAUGH AT SUCH THINGS 


Upper lefts Drying out wet socks and clothing became a fine art-- for those who 
persistedo Most of us just went semi-dry» 

Upper centers But the meals were good anyway--- in fact they couldn ? t be beato 

Upper rights Anyone want a nice big job? Try pushing a Greyhound Bus on a cold 
morning * 

Center lefts While attempting to boil tea water over a sterno tablet, John, at 
least, gets his fingers warm e 

Center, center lefts Where you have plenty of rain you have dense undergrowth and 

lush forests--- such was the semi-rain forest of Agnes Creek 
Valley• 

Center, center rights The Kuttners believed in preparedness--- but were hardy 

enough not to use it„ 

Center rights Unloading a ton of dunnage became an easy task when properly organ- 
izedo 

Lower lefts All ini 

Lower rights What we wanted was more heat and less smokei 
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geological history of the region we were about to 
visit. This was followed by some wonderful color 
slides shown by Jim Sullivan of the Howe Sound 
Mining'Company. Some of the shots showed Holden 
under 30 ft. ( f .) of snow, while other pictures 
of the Glacier Peak area made our mouth water. 

At Lyman Lake, the first evening as usual, 
was mostly spent in organization (or "agonization," 
as some called it)„ A few cherished traditions 
became re-established that day, such as the offi¬ 
cial timekeeper (Erich Hoffman, fittingly a jewel¬ 
er), and the Lost and Found. As a fitting climax 
to the day, we were privileged to hear from Grant 
McConnell, who played a leading role in inspiring 
this Base Camp and making it a success. Grant 
is practically a native of the region, having had 
a home in Stehekin for six years, having spent 


As we were getting off the boat at Lucerne, 
Oliver Kehrlein was waiting for us at the dock. 
He greeted me with the following words: "Glad 
to see you again. I've got a job for you!" 
That's how I happened to "volunteer" for the 
role of M.C. at our evening campfires. 

The main qualification of a campfire pro¬ 
gram M.C. is the ability to pass the buck, and 
I guess I can do that as well as the next per¬ 
son. With the wonderful cooperation which I 
received from fellow campers, it was really no 
problem, and turned out to be a lot of fun. We 
wound up with a well-balanced diet of education, 
entertainment and music. 

At our first evening program in Holden, Mr. 
Johnson of the U.S.G.S. introduced us to the 
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two solid years (summer and winter) in the area* 
having climbed all its major peaks* knowing its 
history and its people. In his spare time. Gran 
even manages to be Professor at the University 
of California. He is in the forefront of the 
fight for a proper reclassification of the 
Glacier Peak Limited Area* and the inclusion of 
many spectacular spots in the protected wilder¬ 
ness portion. 

On another occasion* the forest ranger of 
the Okanogan district (I believe his name was 
Mro Sims) was our guest. He was one of the 
pioneers in the region* and had a personal hand 
in developing and building some of the trails 
which we covered during our stay® He contri¬ 
buted many interesting facts on a variety of 
subjects ranging from fire fighting to moun¬ 


tain goat hunting ("like shooting a cow in a 
barn.") 

As is proper for the Sierra Club* Conserva¬ 
tion came in for a great deal of attention,, with 
contributions from Oliver* Ed Wayburn* Grant Mc¬ 
Connell* Nate Clark* etc® Special emphasis was 
placed on the local threat posed by logging and 
mining interestso Those of us who went to Image 
Lake had an opportunity of getting a first-hand 
view of what miners can do to the wilderness® 

John Biewener (l understand that he is the 
new president of the Mazamas) gave us an objec¬ 
tive but most interesting account of the rescue 
of a group of 19 Youth Hostelers on Me. Hood 
this summer* in which both John and A1 Schmitz 
took part in person. The accident was well pub¬ 
licized in ail newspapers* but the causes were 
not. John attributed the accident to a combina¬ 
tion of the following factorss 

1) Lack of proper knowledge in the use 
of mountaineering equipment. 

2) Only one experienced leader in the 
group o 

3) Too many persons on one rope* as a 
result of the above. 

4) The climbers were unprepared physi¬ 
cally. Furthermore* they took the 
chair lift part of the way up thca 
Mountains as a result* they were 
not sufficiently "loosened up to 
climb or pooped out to give up",. 


The rescue operations involved mountaineers from 
as far away as Seattle. On another occasion, 
John obligingly encored with a series of miscel¬ 
laneous facts* figures and anecdotes on the 
climbing of Mto Hood. 
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Kathy Jackson enlightened us on the functions 
and problems of the newly created Sierra Club 
Council, of which she is the Chairman 0 


On the lighter side, we particularly remember 
an evening devoted to the telling of past camping 
and hiking experiences by various members of the 
group. Pauline Praasterink*s story about the 
deer who forced her to climb up a tree, Dorothy 
Otto*s encounter with a moose, and Peter Raven 1 s 
and Nate Clark 1 s fights with bears had everyone 
in stitcheso 


Jerry Fisher*s travelogue on the Hawaiian 
Islands was particularly warmly received on a 
slightly cold and wet evening at Image Lake. Musi¬ 
cal solos were provided by Rusty Jackson on the 
accordion and fl Nels rf Nelson on the concertina 0 
P-eggy Wayburn contributed a number of folk songs 
and led the group in a series of otherso 


The campfire singing was the most inspired 
that I have ever had the pleasure to hear or 
participate in. Credit must go to a large 
group of singers who needed little urging, and 
to Rusty Jackson who was always helping out 
with his accordion until the last diehard was 
ready to quito We diehards soon discovered 
that the usual strong Lyman Lake breezes tended 
to die down after 9 P.M., and that life around 
the campfire became most pleasant after that 
hour: accordingly, the singing rarely broke 
up before 11 P.M. Several times we managed 
to survive all 19 verses of n Abdullah Bulbul 
Amir, n but*it was not until the last evening 
in camp that ftobin Dempster successfully 
carried us through the complete "Stenka Razin". 

The First Baseman Show never even got to 
first base; it became a victim of the loss of 
first basemen by fission (The A ! s, the B*s^ the 
C*s and the X’s). A proposed children 1 s pro¬ 
gram failed to materialize for the same reason. 
Even the traditional polished cup awards had 
to be made at the end of the first week: the 
proud recipients were Grant McConnell, Helen 
and Benjy Pope, the Poland family, r, Nels fl 
Nelson, and Ruth Patchkowski. 

Altogether, the occasional cool and wet 
weather did not seem to dampen the campfire 
spirit, and a more congenial group will not 
often be found. 
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THE FOGGY. FOGGY DF.W 


(Glacier Peak Base Camp Variation) 
by Morris Feinleib 


Ohi Once we sailed up Lake Chelan 
And Camped at Lyman Lake. 

We hiked and climbed and slept and ate 
And took pictures without a break. 

Took pictures in the morningtime 
Ahd in the daytime too; 

And the only, only thing that ever was wrong 
Was a bit of chilly, foggy, foggy dew. 

One morning we put on our packs 
To go to Image Lake; 

We waited for the sun to shine, 

But the weather did not break. 

So we dried clothes in the morningtime 
And in the daytime too. 

And all evening long we huddled around the fire 
Just to keep us from the foggy, foggy dew. 

To California we've returned, 

And in the sun we bake« 

But many, many times we remember the fine days 
That we spent at Lyman Lake. 

Remember all the morningtimes 
And all the daytimes too, 

And the many, countless hours that we stood around 
Just to dry us from the foggy, foggy dew» 
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GLACIER PEAK 

When George Vancouver, in 1792 sailed east¬ 
ward through the Strait of Juan de Fuca, he saw 
before him a long horizon line of snow-capped 
mountains, the chain of snowy summits that was 
destined to mark the sweep of the Cascade Trail. 
Near Admiralty Inlet he recorded Mount Baker, 

N 22E», and Mount Rainier, N. (S.) 42E., as the 
northern and southern sentinels of an astounding 
panorama. We know that he saw Glacier Peak for 
he refers repeatedly to the "Eastern snowy range 
and Glacier Peak was the highest middle point of 
it from where Vancouver stood upon the deck of 
his ship. While Vancouver did not name Glacier 
Peak, he should be credited with its discovery. 

The first ascent of Glacier Peak was made 
in August, 1898 by T. G. Gerdine of the United 
States Geological Survey, and a party of four. 


Ilected by Louise van Herick 


The object of the climb was the placing of a 
tower with a flag to be used in map making 
and in determining elevations. Such a struc¬ 
ture is called a target. 

No wilder recreational area exists in the 
United States* and from the top of Glacier 
Peak one can count more than two hundred snow 
summits over seven thousand feet high. Many 
are above nine thousand. Glacier Peak itself 
is 10*528 feet. So well hidden is this dor¬ 
mant volcano active only 6700 years ago that 
it is impossible to obtain a satisfying 
glimpse of it from any existing road. 

Suggested further reading on the Glacier 
Peak Wilderness: 

The Glacier Peak Wilderness by John F. Warth 
in the National Parks Magazine Oct. Dec. 1956 
Snow Sentinels of the Pacific Northwest by 
Joseph T. Hazard 

The Cascade Wilderness by Grant McConnell 
in the Dec. 1956 Sierra Club Bulletin, 
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HOLDEN 


Holden, named after an old prospector who 
filed a claim there in 1892, is a small min- g 
ing town of approximately 600. It is eleven 
miles up the Railroad Creek canyon from Lu¬ 
cerne and 2182 feet above the level of Lake 
Chelan. It is a very picturesque town, 
nestled deeply in a narrow gorge between 
glacier covered peaks. It could well be a 
small community in Switzerland. The houses 
are modern with the latest of conveniences. 

The company buildings have been appropriate- : - 
ly designed in the Swiss chalet motif. 


The town is remarkable for its many conven¬ 
iences, considering one has to take a boat 
and a bus to get into this wilderness area. 
Here is a hotel, large dormitories, school 
building, recreational hall, post office, 
hospital, general store, restaurant, foun¬ 
tain, theater, bowling alley and library 0 
The activities are many for this small 
community. 
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Across Railroad Creek from the homesites 
is built into the steep mountainside the 
mine and mill. Approximately 2000 tons 
of ore are mined and brought to the sur¬ 
face each day. The ore is crushed, put 
through flotation cells, concentrated and 
then trucked down the road to the company 
docks at Lucerne where it is shipped by 
barge to Chelan, and then to the smelters. 
The ore contains copper, zinc, gold and 
silver. 
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Part III 


° * 


PROFESSOR LYMAN 

Because cur Base Gamp was located at Lyman 
Lake,, it was. of interest to know something of 
the man for whom it was named ® 


William Denison Lyman was born December 1^ 
1852c He was a graduate of Williams College, 
Mass., with the Bachelor of Arts (1877) and a 
Master of Arts (1880). He received his Bache¬ 
lor of Science at Pacific University, Oregon. 

He was a professor of English, Literature, His= 
tory and Economics at Pacific University 1877 
to 1887 and a member of the faculty of Whitman 
College, Walla Walla, Washington frem 1889 
until his death in 1920. During most of the 
time at Whitman, he taught History and related 
subjects, and had the reputation of being an 
outstanding teacher. 

He was the author of a number of books in¬ 
cluding a history of the Columbia River and also 
of Southeastern Washington. He was a popular 
lecturer on historical subjects and wrote many 
articles to newspapers and magazines. He was 
an organizer and lecturer for river and harbor 
improvements. Being a member of the Mazamas 
and Mountaineers, he was an ardent mountain 
climber and amateur photographer. 

In his book "Columbia River" copyrighted 
in 1909, it is interesting to note that he re¬ 
fers to Lyman Lake as Glacier Lake. The book 
deals with the history, myths, scenery and 
commerce of the Columbia River and includes 
some very interesting descriptions of our Base 
Camp area. 


LAKE CHELAN 


Lake Chelan is the largest natural lake 
in Washington lying between the eastern ridges 
of the Cascade Mountains. Chelan is an Indian 
word to which two meanings have been given, 
"deep water" and "land of bubbling water." 

As applied to the lake "deep water" would be an 
appropriate meaning and on the other hand, 

"land of bubbling water" might refer to the 
Chelan FaxIs in the swift flowing Chelan River. 
When first written, it was spelled. "Tsillane." 

The Lake is 55 miles long and is reported 
to be 4-00 feet below sea level. Its maximum 
recorded depth is 1419 feet. Almost vertical 
walls rise some 6000 feet above the level of 
the water. The head of the lake which lies 
in the heart of the Cascade Range, is surroun¬ 
ded by a cluster of high snow-covered peaks 
and magnificent forests of almost tropical 
luxuriance. The Stehekin River flows into 
the lake at its head and the Chelan River 
which flows into the Columbia River is Lake 
Chelan's outlet. Interesting to note is the 
tremendous contrast of one end of the lake to 
the other. Where one end is deeply wooded 
with green valleys, the outlet is in dry sage¬ 
brush country of semi arid desert like plateau. 
Boats for sight-seeing, campers and inhabitants 
make daily trips all the year around except 
for Sundays in January, February and March. 


















CHIWAWA rim. TRIP 

BY: Frank Cjxntu 


Fortunately this trip was made early in 
the first week because to the writer's know¬ 
ledge it wasn't made again. 

We had been given orders to be up at 4s00 
A.M. which was easy for yours truly. The air 
had leaked out of the mattress and a root was 
sticking right where one is in the habit of 
sitting. Sleepily we gathered around the cook 
tent, having been preceeded by Oliver, and had 
a rousing breakfast of corn flakes and powdered 
milk. 


The trip was led by John Beiwener and Al 
Schmitz. They took us up the side of Lyman 
Lake, over the rocks to Upper Lyman and onto 
the snow. At this point we donned crampons 
and were instructed in how to use them and 
the ice axe. Once we were pronounced "seasoned 
veterans" we started up the Lyman Glacier, 
which takes off to the right. We hadn't gone 
very far when one of the party spotted a moun¬ 
tain goat. Luckily, Al had his binoculars along. 
By the time they got to me I got the most beau¬ 
tiful view of the south end of a goat going 
north that these eyes have ever seen. Inci¬ 
dentally, that was the only view I've ever 
had of a goat. 
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The hiking would stop from time to time 
to listen to and view an ice or rock fall. 
After each stop John would slowly start to 
pick out his trail. By this time all nine of 
us had roped up and were feeling quite secure. 
We were taken over snow bridges and close en¬ 
ough to a few crevasses to feel a little less 
secure. The last part of the ascent was quite 
steep and came out on a rocky ridge. Here we 
took off the crampons and went on another 
fifty yards or so to the top of Chiwawa. We 
all signed the register which had been placed 
there by the Mountaineers in the early 1900's. 


The view from the top of Chiwawa was a 
photographer's dream. Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, 
Mt. Pugh, Bonanza, Glacier Peak and others were 
in full view. 


We stayed at the top for about an hour and 
then started back. The trip back was uneventful. 
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Lyman LaKe 



by Peter 

DHust rations by Daisy Johnson 
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Hardy Base Campers who- made the long trek 
to the northern Cascades should be well aware 
that the effect of the cloudy weather and fog 
experienced so often at this camp was not only 
to add to their discomfort, but also to produce 
a brilliant verdure which clothed the granitic 
slopes of the whole area. 

Those familiar with the relatively dry 
Sierra, doubtless realize that in the high 
Sierra, the meadows are comparatively rather 
sandy and dry. Brilliant flower displays are 
sometimes found in moist places, but when com¬ 
pared with the lush Cascade meadows they assume 
an aspect which is almost conservative. The 
whole northern Cascade area is a land profound¬ 
ly affected by the abundant supply of water. 
Falls tumble down steep glacial cliffs, streams 
transect and lakes dot the landscape, and every¬ 
where in the mountains are found rich green 
meadows. Those at timberline, called "parks" 
in the northland terminology, are especially 
beautiful early in the season when dotted with 
western pasque-flower ( Anemone occidentalis ). 
g-lacier-lily ( Erythronium grand if lorum var. 


pallidum ), mountain dock ( Polygonum bistor~ 
toides ), spring beauties ( Claytonla) , alpine 
spiraea ( Lutkea pectinata ), cinquefoil 

( Potentilla flabelli - 
folia), various species 
of yellow and red 
U7fr\ louseworts ( Pedicular " 

is ), sitka valerian 
( Valeriana sitchensis), 
daisies ( Erigeron X, 
and Senecio. 



Much could be said 
of the individual beau- 
. to of these plants-- 
the bright yellow of 
the cinquefoil, the 
white of the valerian, 
or the delicate grace 
of the springbeauties 
—-but it is rather as 
an assemblage of plants that they stand out 
in the Cascade traveller's memory. Outlined 
against the clear, sharp meadows, with the 
spirey shafts of the alpine firs and the 
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graceful curving leaders of the mountain hemlock 
silhouetted against some distant glacier-bound 
snow peak* they are enough to thrill the most 
blase city dweller• 


The alpine , parks are no less beautiful later 
in the season when paintbrushes, lupines and 

gentians have come 
into bloom. Now the 
white petals of the 
pasque-flower have 
fallen, and in 
their place are the 
characteristic seed 
heads, each dry 
seed invested with 
its long fuzzy 
tail, the whole 
closely simulating 
a mop which sug¬ 
gests their common 
name of "old man 
of the mountaino H 
The earlier flowers 
still linger in 
spots about the fast-receding snowbanks, and the 
parks retain their soft lovely green throughout 
the short growing season e 



Lakeside meadows, such as the one we were 
camped near at Lyman Lake, are often no less 
beautiful® In our meadow one of the most con¬ 
spicuous plants was the cottongrass ( eriophornm 
angustifolium ), an arctic plant which comes no 
further south on the Pacific Coast that Mount 
Rainier. The woody borders of our meadows were 
enlivened by a number of bright flowers, among 
them arnica, with its yellow, aster-like heads; 
the yellow-flowered pioneer violet ( Viola gla ¬ 
bella ) ; Sitka valerian; and false hellebore or 


corn lily ( Veratrum Eschscholtzil ) 9 with 
corn-like leaves and tall clusters of green¬ 
ish flowerso 


Rocky places at comparable elevations, 
often wooded, were the habitats of still 
other plants. One was the mountain ash 
( Sorbus sitchensis ), with its flat-topped 
clusters of dull 
red berries and 
divided leaves. 

Another red- 
berried shrub 
with glossy 
fruits, was 
'the red elder¬ 
berry ( Sambu - 
cus callicarpa ). 

The common white- 
flowered ^Cascades 
azalea ( Rhododen ¬ 
dron alblflorum T 
was often an attrac- t 

tive feature of subalpine woods, where its 
flowers persistedo 




Still *b%her ? 
kinds of plants ' 
were to be sought 
along streams. The 
tiny white flower 
bunches of the saxi¬ 
frages were often 
an attractive feature 
of these places, 
when'silhouetted 
against dark rock 
and rushing water. 

The Cascade race of 
the Lewis mcnVev- 
































flower ( Mimulus Lewisii ), with rose purple 
flowers, was fairly common» 

A common, shiny-leaved shrub of dry, 
rocky places at lower elevations was to- 
baccobush ( Ceanothus velutinus var. laevig - 
atus). Often associated with it was fire- 
weed ( Epilobium angustifolium ) whose tall 
stems were crowned by clusters of pinkish 
blossoms, as well 
as various members 
of the heather fam¬ 
ily- -yellow heather 
( Phyllodoce glandu - 
lifera), red heath¬ 
er ( Phyllodoce em - 
petriformis ), white 
heather ( Cassiope 
Mertensiana ), Alas¬ 
ka heather ( Hari - 
manelie stelleria - 
na), and the var¬ 
ious species of 
blueberries ( Vac - 
cinium ). The lus¬ 
cious blue fruits of the latter were much 
appreciated by weary Base Campers coming to 
and from Image Lake and Miners Ridge. 

The peaks and rocky alpine fell-fields 
which rise out of these lovely verdant parks 
and meadows have their own distinctive flora * 
Clumps of alpine ladyfern ( Athyrium americanum ) 
grow between the rocks, and mats of white- 
flowered phlox spread in sandy places. The 
tiny Lyall lupine is to be sought here, as 
is the bluebell ( Campanula rotundifolia ), the 
ill-scented sky-pilot (Polemonium elegans), 
with yellow-centered violet-blue corollas, and 
a white-flowered plant of the mustard family 
which goes by the name of Smelowskia, commemor¬ 



ating Timotheus Smielowski, a Russian botan¬ 
ist of the 19th centuryo Among my favorites 
from this area are three plants: the tiny 
snow willow ( Salix nivalis ), with small 
rounded leaves and short catkins ("pussy¬ 
willows") which occasionally forms mats in 
alpine fields; the Hepburn sedge ( Carex Hep - 
burnii ) which is 
less than two in¬ 
ches in height and 
has jewel-like 
spikes surmoun¬ 
ting its slender 
stems; and the 
matted moss si- 
lene ( Silene acaulis 
var. exscapa ), one 
of the pinks, which 
has its tiny flowers 
borne on stems less 
than one inch in 
length. Here, too, 
is found the creep¬ 
ing juniper (Juni- 
perus communis ), spreading among dry rocks. 

Below these regions which we have dis¬ 
cussed, which we may characterize as the bor¬ 
eal zones, is found 
a.dense forest con¬ 
taining many species 
of conifers, and 
seen to best advan¬ 
tage on this trip 
by those who knap- 
sacked down Agnes 
Creek. Here are 
found such ferns as 
fivefinger (Mian- 
turn pedatum ), tri¬ 
angular woodfern 



































































( Dryopter ls dilitata ). common ladyfern ( Athy - 
rium filix ~ foe_mlna ), and many others. The 
forest understory is composed of lilies such 
as the beadlily ( Cllntonla unlf i ora) „ which 
has white, early-blooming flowers; trilliums; 
twisted-stalk ( Streptopns ), false soloman's 
seal ( Smllacina ’)« and such orchids as the 
corralroot (G orallorhlza ') and rattlesnake 
plantain ( Goodyera de eiple ns) 9 with its inter 
esting white-mottled leaves. In addition 
there are such saprophytic (living on decayed 
organic matter) plants of the heather family 
as the many-flowered indianplpe ( Monotropa 
Hy-popitys). Related plants of the ground 
cover are such as the elegant pink-flowered 
pipsissewa ( Chimaphila ). wintergreen ( Pyrola ) 
and salal ( Gauitheria ovapifolia ), which was 
covered with reddish brown berries in the 
lower Agnes. 

A common shrub of this area is the vine 
maple ( Acer circinapum), which displays bril¬ 
liant red fall coloring. Low on Phe ground 
is found the bunchberry (Cornus canadensis ). 
a type of dogwood despite its herbaceous 
habit. It has small flower heads similar 
to the common flowering dogwood. On dry 
slopes the trailmarker ( Adenocaulon bicolor ). 
a member of the sunflower family ( Composi ¬ 
tae ) , is often common. It derives its common 
name from the fact that the lower sides of 
its leaves are covered with a dense white 
tomentum^ whereas the upper sides are green. 
The petioles (stalks of the leaves) are weak, 
and broken leaves caused by a passing animal 
or person are thus overturned, marking the 
trail which was taken. Western baneberry 
( Actaea arguta ). with spike-like clusters of 


bright red berries, is often observed even by the 
most casual visitor of these woods. Despite the 
unusual appearance of its fruits, it is botanically 
classifies as a member of the buttercup family, 
(Ranunculaceae). 



I wish to close this account with the twin- 
flower ( Linnaea borealis). which has two pinkish 


tubular flowers, one on 


ach side of a low erect 
stalk, and glossy, 
green rounded leaves 
which mat the ground 
in dry forests through¬ 
out the Northern Hemis¬ 
phere. It is appro¬ 
priate that this de¬ 
lightful, widespread 
plant has been chosen 
to commemorate the 
father of modern bo¬ 
tany, Carl Linne, the 
great Swedish natural¬ 
ist of the 18th cen¬ 
tury. 


Thus I have attem¬ 
pted to show how the 
frequent precipitation 
of the northern Cascades 
makes possible the fine displays of wildflowers 
and provides habitats in which arctic plants are 
found so'uthward into the United States. This 
precipitation makes the mountains of the area unique 
among the mountainous areas of our country, and 
forms the basis for the brilliant flower gardens 
found among the dark rocks and green meadows of 
the Evergreen State. 
































INDIAN PLACE NAMES 
OF THE NORTH WES 


by AL 



z 


One cold windy night when it was necessary 
to spend our campfire program in the community 
tent, A1 Schmitz gave ns a very enjoyable lecture 
of Indian translations in the Northwest. Some 
of this information was taken from the 1946 
Annual of Mountaineers. 

It is interesting that the Indians of dif¬ 
ferent tribes and geographic areas used different 
endings for their stream names. In the Puget 
Sound area they used the ending "mish" as witness 
Snohomish, Duwamish, Skykomish, and Snoqualmie 
was "undoubtedly first Snoqualmish. 

The Yakima tribes used the ending urn or eum 
as in Name urn, Umplanum, Taneum and Cle Elum. 


In the Wenatchee district the ending was 
qua and early maps show Entiat as Entiaqua 
meaning "grassy water" and the Columbis was 
Umpqua meaning "big water". Wenatchee River 
was called by the Indians Napequa, "white 
or muddy water" 0 Wenatchee means "great 
opening out of the mountains." 

Chiwawa -°*wawa® is Chinook "last canyon 
next to the mountain" 

Chiwaukum -- "Many little creeks running 
into big one" 

Icicle Creek -- Corruption of Indian name 

Na'sik-elt "narrow bottom canyon or 
gorge 

Peshastin Creek -- The records of early com¬ 
manders speak of this as Pish Pish As- 
tin Creek means "broad bottom canyon". 
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Chumstick Creek -- is a small stream entering 
the Wenatchee River means "mark on a 
tree" 

Chikamin — is Chinook for money or price - 
another old definition is "iron" 

Concha Chikamin — "What is your price or 
count your money" 

Squillchuck — small stream entering Columbia 
at Wenatchee is Chinook meaning "brown 
or muddy water" 

Olallie , olilly or olaley — "berry" 

Polallie -- "sand" 

Klone -- in counting means "three" 

Tillicum — "friend or people" 

Kloochman — "wife" though it may some 
times mean "woman" generally 


In doing further research on these Indian 
translations we found that all words in Chinook 
are very much aspirated, gutturalized, sputtered, 
and swallowed. Nootka is the birthplace of the 
Chinook jargon, that strange and unique "Esper¬ 
anto" of the western Indians. The range of 
this jargon is from California to Mount St. 

Elias and from the Rocky Mountains to the Paci¬ 
fic. When the Hudson Bay Company came, they 
added to and developed the jargon. The Canad¬ 
ian voyageurs added many French words and so 
the words were passed to explorers and fur 
traders and perhaps taking on new meanings. 

We tried to establish a connection between 
Suiattle Pass and Chief Seattle. Apparently 
that is an assumption that is not justified. 

In Prof. Mean^'g book on the origin of Wash¬ 
ington geographic names, he says, that Dr. 
Buchanan, who was an authority in the matter, 
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was unable to determine the origin of the name 
"Suiattle." However, the city of Seattle derives 
its name from the old chief Seattle, or Sealth. 

In our study of Indian translations, we found 
more interesting derivatives. 

Asotin — "ell creek" 

Chehalis — "sand" 

Chelan — "deep water" 

Clallam -- "strong people" 

Cowlitz — Name of an Indian Tribe 
Kitsap — Indian chief's name "brave" 

Kittitas -- "gray gravel bank" 

Klickitat — "robber" 

Kulshan -- "The Great White Watcher" 

Okanogan — "Rendezvous" 

Shuksan -- "The place of the Storm Winds" 

Skagit -- Name of an Indian tribe 
Skamania —■ "swift waters" 

Snoqualmie —■ "The Falls of the Moon God" 

Snohomish -- Indian word meaning a style of union 
in the tribe of that name. 

Spokane — "The People of the Sun" 

Tacoma — The original name of Mt. Rainier by 
the Indians has two meanings "The 
Great White Mountain" "The Fountain- 
breast of Milk-white Waters." 

Walla Walla — "Where the waters meet" or 
"Running water" 

Yakima -- name of a tribe said to mean "Black Bear" 
Tyee -- "Chief, Master, etc." 

References: 

Columbia River by W. D. Lyman 
History of the State of Washington and 
Vancouver's Discovery of Puget Sound 
by E. S. Meany 

















































MOUNTAINEERING SCENES ON AND AROUND GLACIER PEAK 


Photographs by 

A1 Schmitz 
Oliver Kehrlein 
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iy Eh a nor McCurdy 


Chelanl I was so glad to be there and I 
had 20 minutes to spare, too. Ever since Wed- 
nesday night I had wondered if I-d make it and 

here "early Monday morning" on a beautiful day 

in August.... 0 nevertheless I walked quickly as 
I didn ! t want to miss that boat. 

I didn T t really expect to know anyone ex¬ 
cept Dot, and she would likely be arriving from 

another point« But there they were - Sierran 
looking people on the dock! Tremendousl Some¬ 
how it seemed foolish to be all the way from 
Nova Scotia, perhaps, I should pretend I was 
from somewhere else? Not that we Nova Scotians 
are not a proud lot, mind you, but coming out 
people seemed to think,- - that maybe I shouldn s t 
be so far away. It*s not that Nova Scotia isn*t 
God f s country.o.because it is. Still one likes 
to see a little more of this country. 







The mountains seemed dry about the lake, but 
as we continued, they became greener and greener 
and steeper and steeper. More people got on, but 
it was not always difficult to separate the ones 
I suspected of belonging to the Sierra Club from 
those that didn^t. And before long, by a sort of 
inner instinct, we all seemed to know one another. 

At Lucerne instructions filled the air for 
Sierra duffel to go this way, and Sierra people 
this way - it was somewhat like getting cattle 
on the train. Seated orderly on top of our duffel, 
we were welcomed by a Mountain Elf with a red hat, 
such a jolly one, too. He was so terribly GLAD 
to see us all, why I really had the idea that he 
might have been as worried as I, that I might not 
catch that boat!, 

We toured through the Holden Mill, and our 
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guides talked about how the copper was mined 
from inside of the mountain„ This was espec¬ 
ially interesting to me as I had worked in a 
Copper Mining town all winter and found that 
everything was quite similar except that in 
Northern Ontario they have to sink shafts, and 
this entails more machinery and expense than 
simply going into the mountainside. I have 
always liked the mining people, for the most 
part they are a happy lot and the Holdenites 
were no exception. 

Our two weeks in the Glacier Peak Area 
were really the most fun packed two weeks I 
can remember, never have I played so har$, 
eaten so much, slept so tight, and I might 
add, been quite so wetl But I wouldn ! t have 

wanted it any other 
way, I don’t think. 

(I hope it doe sn 1 1 
rain next year at 
Base Camp.) 

At camp people 
ate very early and 
BIG BREAKFASTS, this 
was great fun. I was 
always on the alert 
for that piercing 
Robin (Robin Dempster) 
call to "Get upl Get 
up i" 

Our first hike 
up North Star Peak 
(in search of snow- 
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fields to do self arrests on) was extremely rewarding 
with startling views of Glacier Peak, and flowers 
(and rock climbing for some), and- scree-sliding, and 
even snow sherbets, but the sherbet field was not 
very large. It was a grand hike and we did try each 
one of those "self arrests" - it was delightfully 
cool in the snow. 


Then there was the day 
we learned all about Rock 
Climbing. This is a tre¬ 
mendous sport for anyone 
who likes air all around 
and earth far below 0 I 
do think, that on that day, 

I used up all the spare 
courage I had for the 
sporty unless I can grow 
a reserve during the winter. 
The belaying up part is not 
too bad, providing of course 
that you shout all the right 
things and know how to tie 
a bowline. But repelling, 
some people go about this 
as if it were a very bizarre 
sort of dance. It looked 
very gay, but I could hear 
nothing but beating drums 
in my ears. Yes, rock 
climbing is okay. I 
love to watch them, and 
if there was no other 
way, I might go - 
maybe. 











Dinners were always tremendous and after¬ 
wards we would have "CAMP FIRE - COME QUICKLIES" 
and hear WORDS from that animated enthusiastic 
Red-Capped-Elf, Oliver Kehrlein. And afterwards 
he would lie down quietly by the campfire and 
operation dirty-tee-shirt usually came off. I 
wonder whose it was or if it ever was claimed? 
Lots of other lost and found and confiscated (?) 
articles were claimed, and we f d have some good 
stories out of it all. 


The plight of Agnes and Glacier Peak Area 
was a frequent topic for campfires 
and I am certain that anyone who 
came away from Base Camp was filled 
with the importance of doing some¬ 
thing about ito 

Things had been going on splen¬ 
didly in this Sierran Camp in the 
Cascades, but somehow the gods 
must have been displeased as far 
as I know. It was never investi¬ 
gated as to who stepped on the 
Spider (it must have been an or¬ 
ganized group who stepped on Spi¬ 
ders.) However, they (the gods) 
threw in the SOCK and we were 
"SOCKED IN" • Quite*. This caused 
a division of camp. Divisions 
A, B, C, D at least were organized, 
and how many other separate parties, 

I could not pretend to tell. Camp¬ 
fires were pretty well taken up with the "SMOKED 
CLOTHING INDUSTRY," operated in a co-op fashion 
somewhat. 
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Representatives from all groups turned up at 
"Mirage Lake Stub Camp." This appeased the gods, 
because we had a beautiful day for Canyon Lake. 

It began very early with that 5*30 showing of the 


Glacier Peak which everyone must remember. It 
lasted about 25 minutes and those who are bright° 
in-the morning got pictures; the rest of us have 
it painted in our memories and I*m sure I will 
never forget the pink-reflection~dawn on the 
white peak mirrored in Image Lake. 
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As we climbed out of Image bowl that 
morning, the thick clouds seemed to be moving 
quickly and hopes were high for a fine adven¬ 
turous day. To begin with, the men egged on 
by the leader, I expect, tried to do away with 
the women, by suggesting "women 
forward 1 ." into a large soft fog 
bank. Funny men, there was 
nothing there at all - nothing 
but a huge space with many rocks 
many feet belowL Recovering our 
dignity, we took seats for the 
second showing of Glacier Peak 
and watched it gradually come 
into view. Splendid, the photo¬ 
graphers clicked their cameras and 
broke the silenceo Then onward 
and downward over the edge into 
the very rocky basin. On the 
way we could see out destination 
shining in the sun. We went 
through a muddy business which 
was grand for a broad jumper but 
I was delighted to finish there 
and walk on into the beautiful 
forest of cedar and hemlock. Many 
trees had fallen and we climbed over them or 
detoured around appreciating their size. I 
think we used Jerry Fisher for a measuring 
stick, but anyway we decided they must be all 
of 150 feet tall. 

After a long flat trail, we came abruptly 
to some very abbreviated switch backs. I am 
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sure the trailmaker never went UP, but always 

DOWN. It was a steep climb...puff'. At the 

top the grass was very soft and the sky very 
blue. We rested. 

I am told that a statement was made by our 
leader (J.B.) that it would be mostly traversing 
from here on. What is traversing? I am not 
quite sure. I expect it is quite different from 
what we did, because as we kept ascending on a 
beautiful rocky, meadow, flowery mountainside, 
a new term was coined.....The Biewener Traverse. 
This was a delightful part of the trip - you 
could go along how you pleased. There were 
streamlets everywhere and flowers, too. John 
left red trail markers and the party seemed to 
spread itself out. 

It is rather wonderful to be all alone on 
a mountainside (as long as you know your friends 
are just around the corner). But one seems so 
small and hardly there at all and the world is 
so large'. Bye and bye we caught sight of the 
party ahead and they called out to "Stay High;" 

I presumed they were coming up so "stayed high". 
When I looked again, however, they were far below 
assembled on a stone ledge overlooking Canyon 
Lake - a beautiful sight. But these Barbarians 
were filling the air with pitiful sounds; their 
voices pierced the mountainside, "Eleanor, where 
is the bread?" The poor dears. I must descend 
and help feed the A's. 

Canyon Lake was far below us, almost straight 
down; it appeared very shallow and was a grey 
green in color. It must have been a long steep 
climb down; we were contented to just look. As 
we lunched, a huge eagle flew by, it made circles 
undoubtedly waiting for someone to fall over. 

No one obliged. 
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It grew chilly. We pulled on our extra 
sweaters and started back over the B-Traverse 
Trail picking up the red markers and going very 
quickly. It was great running down the abbrev¬ 
iated switchbacks. Before long we were at Blue¬ 
berry patch (forgot to mention it on the way up). 
All those four-legged homo-sapiens were gorging 
themselves as usual. And when we got back to 
Image DINNER WAS VERY YUMMY'. 

+++++++++++++ 

We saw Eleanor from then on having a wonder¬ 
ful time with that carefree spirit of hers. Appar¬ 
ently Nova Scotia likes us because she was bubbling 
over with enthusiasm for the next years Base Camp. 
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We Thrived 


on 


Berries 


One fine day with intervals of mist, Al 
Schmitz led us o.n a hike over to Rubin Basin. 
However, in order to get there we had to cross 
a frothing, rushing cascade which was fed from 
Lyman Glacier* Balancing lightly over the rocks, 
we depended very much on our stronger members to 
support us over this cascade. If one foot stayed 
just a second too long on the slippery rock, you 
just didn f t get to Rubin Basin. 

Coming to thick mossy' meadows and meandering 
streams, we paused to listen to the whistling of 


the marmots and observe all the varieties of 
plant life. Here too, Hart Lake and Railroad 
Creek were in full view from our trail. Far¬ 
ther along, we came to a beautiful stand of 
larch trees and were informed later on our 
trip that these were the best to be seen in 
this particular vicinity. They are noted 
for their beautiful feathery gracefullness 
and are deciduous. Here our trail was thick 
with rich, 'purple, luscious, delectable, de-* 
licious blueberries and huckleberries. These 
berries were two to three times the size of our 
familiar coast range berries and even tastier 0 
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Somewhere in this basin there is a miners cabin 
with newspaper dated as far back as 1900 pasted all 
over the walls and thought it would be interesting 
to read some old news. After scrambling around in 
the bushes, the trail couldn f t be found to this 
cabin so we settled for a leisurely lunch and berries 
A few hardier souls were trying to boil up some 
water for tea in spite of the threatening skies. 

Too. latel The heavens opened up and let down on 
us with all their fury of wind and rain. We gal¬ 
loped, slipped and sloshed back to Base Campl 

Our trails had turned into muddy rivers in a 
very short time and those who were not prepared 
for this unexpected tempest were drenched to the 
skin 0 We were a sad sight. However, we knew that 
somewhere in our tent or dunnage bag there were some 
dirty dry clothes to be found, perhaps a little 
smoky too....maybe some even had some dampish clean 
ones washed a few days ago. 


It didn ! t matter that we practically had 
to run all the way to Base Camp and do our 

"ballet" over the swift cascades again- 

this time in a hurry and not so cautiously 
as before. There were tent flaps to close, 
wash to pull in, and leaks to check. Never¬ 
theless we were smug and contented as we had 
found the best juiciest berries yet at Rubin 
Basin and.....feasted like Kingsl 


NOTEs However you may interpret this 
engorgment, Al Caldwell 1 s ten course dinners 
were always successfully devoured with cries 
for seconds. 
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First, there was the pattern made by the 
mountains outlined against the summery sky, as 
the wilderness extended its age-old ever new 
welcome to us. Then there was the pattern made 
by the narrow trail snaking its way through 
quiet shadowy glades, along chuckling little 
streams, tack and forth on steep rocky switch- 
backs up to an exciting new world of lofty 
peaks, dense forests, and shining glaciers. It 
was a high country never seen before, yet always 
known in our hearts. At journey 1 s end, we came 
to the tranquil pattern made by Lyman Lake, as 
it mirrored the heights above it. 

During the days that followed we discovered 
the patterns made by the bowed shapes of the Al¬ 
pine fir, windwarped and gnarled, yet graceful 
in the breeze as Balinese dancers for all that. 

We loved the lance-like straightness of the no¬ 
ble firs, whose silent armies covered the slopes 
with a dark green pattern that perhaps more than 
anything else seems to represent the dymanic 
living wilderness; the trees which proudly with¬ 
stand the assaults of wind and weather, and whose 
greenery never withers. 

We renewed our practice of glancing upward 
from the bottom of a lofty pine, enjoying the 
pattern made against the sky by its outflung 
arms. Everywhere we looked, we saw more of the 
endless patterns created by a seeming careless, 
yet precise and exact Nature. Wavering patterns 
of water-grasses and gravel streaks at the bot¬ 
tom of the stream flowing past our tent delight¬ 
ed our eyes whenever we scooped up a drink. The 
patterns of jewel-brilliant flowers in their 


contrasting settings of grassy meadows or iron- 
gray rocks were combinations of beauty excelling 
the most cunning creation of weaver or of art¬ 
ist. The bright and the dull, the soft and the 
hard, the low valleys and the soaring heights, 
the positron and the nevative electron, all the 
opposites large and small, combined into intri¬ 
cate patterns to delight our city-jaded minds. 

We responded with joy, like prodigals returned 
from exile, for is not wilderness man's first 
home, the best and most enduring? 

Our lives were simplified to the elementals: 
the need for food, shelter, warmth, and the de¬ 
sire to explore this fascinating land of gleam¬ 
ing lakes and snow-splotched peaks. Man has 
apparently always sought to weave a new pattern 
of memorable experience among the untarnished 
heights that forever beckon him upward. 

Glacier Peak, viewed from the top of North 
Star mountain, was a silvery vision of sublime 
beauty that might well, in Browning's words, 
"confound the wise and strike the simple, solemn". 
It seems to hover, listening, over the vast wild 
landscape of which it forms the principal figure. 
Back of it, like massive attendant gods, stand 
row on row of ranges stretching on to hazy-blue 
infinity. Surely no one can ever absorb the 
beauty of a vast wild horizon like this, without 
having the pattern of his life changed for the 
better. At least one of those who scrambled to 
the topmost spire of North Star returned to camp 
feeling cleansed of soul and heart. And as John 
Muir said, "he is forever rich who has enjoyed one 
mountain day." 
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At first, the night sky displayed its gleam¬ 
ing pattern of stars with a clearness never seen 
near neon-glow or street-light. Then came the 
rain. Those of us from dry, almost waterless 
southern country were intrigued by the pouring 
down of silent fog billows from the hills above 
camp„ Gray rain, slanting down, changed the 
pattern of the landscape from vivid greens and 
whites to monotones of dark green and soiled- 
looking glacier fields.. It was beauty of anoth¬ 
er kind, reminding us of the Chinese poet's 
words: 

"The Four Seasons go on for ever and ever, 
Nothing in Nature is ever still for a moment. 

The pattern of days became an alternation of 
stimulating, deeply satisfying hours, and of 
quiet contemplative ones, even more valuable and 
rewarding. Despite wind, rain, and glacier- 
chill, the warmth of good fellowship and of bad 
weather shared, provided an inward glow which 
has not dimmed, even though Lyman Lake has long 
been returned to its silence. We left the Cas¬ 
cades reluctantly, noting new patterns of beauty 
in rock and shore, tree and leaf, cloud and wat¬ 
erfall. 

We thought enviously of the long ago people, 
the red men, and those even before them, who had 
wilderness all round them, who lived with, and 
in it. We returned to our everyday tasks in the 
mechanical man-made world, determined to work 
harder for the preservation of wilderness, to 
help guard it against the continual encroachment 
of our increasingly destructive culture. Our 
lives were enriched and made significant by this 
Cascade journey, and by other wilderness exper¬ 
iences we had. The lives of coming generations^ 
cannot have this richness unless we today demand 
and insist that the wilderness we now enjoy re¬ 
main just that: a wilderness untouched, unspoil¬ 


ed, and inviolate. The endeavor to protect and 
preserve wilderness must be part of the every¬ 
day pattern of our lives. 


A WISTFUL STORY FROM LYMAN NICKEL: 

When we were in Holden the first night, 
apparently the whole town was expecting us and 
had been clued that we were Sierra Club Climbers- 
really rugged folk. A mother and her little 
helper (5 or 6 year-old girl) were walking 
uphill from the grocery store, each with a bag 
of groceries as Marc and I were walking in the 
opposite direction. As we passed them, the 
little girl looked up at me with wide, worship¬ 
ful eyes and said respectfully, "Are you a 

climber?" -as if that were the most wonderful 

thing in the world. Being honest, I said, "No 
honey, I'm just a walker." The way she said 
"OH" — clearly indicated I had lost any points 
made with her. 










A COMEDY or ERRORS 

- or - 


NOW mr TO SEE SEATTLE 

tv Lora F Tve^s 

I guess.I disobeyed all the rules that 
morning. After breakfast, Madeleine Griner, 

Daisy and Dick Johnson were about to start for 
Cloudy Pass. As I wanted to go too, I asked 

them to wait while I ran back to my tent-the 

last tent at the other end of camp. That was 
(Rule #1 broken; "DON'T EXPECT THE LEADER TO 
HOLD HIS PARTY FOR YOU"). By the time I got 
back to commissary, there 
was no Madeleine, nor Dick 
nor Daisy. I looked in the 
various tents and asked all 
the people for their where¬ 
abouts. Some said they had 
gone on down the trail. So 
believing that they had gone 
on, I dashed down the trail 
without signing the register 
or even looking at it. (Er¬ 
ror #2; "ALWAYS SIGN OUT") 

I sped on up the trail to¬ 
ward Cloudy Pass expecting at 
every turn to catch up. 

(Disobedience #3; "NEVER TRY TO CATCH UP"). 

Just before I reached the top of Cloudy 
Pass, I spied a large chicken-like bird that 
walked slowly along in front of me keeping 
a wary eye out for me all of the time. Peter 
told me later that this was probably a Sooty 
Grouse. Then I reached Cloudy Pass alone, 


t cloud/ pass 


(Rule #4; "NEVER HIKE ALONE") and still no Madeleine 
but feeling that I would surely catch up with them 
before long, I raced on down hill to Agnes Creek. 

When I crossed the bridge, I saw a young man stand¬ 
ing near the trail signs, and I thought now I will 
find out about the other three, (Rule #5; "GRAND¬ 
MA ALWAYS TOLD ME NEVER TO SPEAK TO STRANGERS") so 
I asked him if three people had gone by recently. 

He siad, quite to my surprise, 
"No, I haven*t seen anyone 
on the trail this morning." 

Then he told me they were 
blasting in this area and 
that soon a blast would be 
set off. He told me to stand 
in the clear area and when 
the other fellow called the 
third time to be on the look¬ 
out for falling material. 

Sure enough, soon after the 
third call, which was some¬ 
thing like, "Blast in the 
holel" I saw descending to¬ 
ward me a sizeable root of a large tree (Rule #6; 
"WHEN UNDER FIRE SEEK A FOXHOLE"). The fellow 
pulled me back and the stump fell right behind 
me. 

Very soon after this Peter Raven joined us 
while we waited for two more blasts to be set 
off. In due time we were able to go on up the 
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trail where a new trail was being built by 
the Uo S. Forest Service. (Rule #7; "NEVER 
TRY TO KEEP UP WITH PETER RAVEN") Peter was 
soon out of sight* and I was alone in the fog 
again and it was getting drippier all the time. 
I thought well, those other people are pro¬ 
bably waiting for me at the top of Suiattle 
Pass, so on I went. Then there I was at the 
sign which read "Suiattle Pass" and there 
wasn ! t anyone there at all. It was almost 
noon, so I sat down a little above the trail 
and with the rain dribbling down ate my 
lunch. (Rule #8; "NEVER SIT DOWN IN A WET 
SPOT WITH WET PANTS ON") 

Soon some of the knapsackers appeared 
and as each one passed, I asked if they 
had seen Madeleine, Dick and Daisy. Some 
said they had seen them on the trail, others 
said they hadn ! t and I was definitely puzz¬ 
led. (Rule #9; "BELIEVE NOTHING OF WHAT 
YOU HEAR AND ONLY ONE-HALF OF WHAT YOU SEE") 

Before long I started down the trail 
and met Carol and Florence and they wanted 
to go to the top of the Pass, so I turned 
around and went back up with them. We had 
a delightful return trip observing the 
flowers and the large pore fungi that we 
sometimes saw along the way. I couldn’t 
help thinking as we came to Cloudy Pass 
again how like a large congregation of 
little men the pasque flowers looked with 
their shaggy hair-like seed pods and attach¬ 
ments. I always feel like they are look¬ 
ing the other way perhaps enjoying the view 
or maybe praying. 

One of the things that impressed me par° 
ticularly was how very different and how very 



beautiful the grasses and trees and everything 
were on this drippy, foggy day. Every blade of 
grass and every seed pod was decorated with 
beads of moisture and over the surrounding 
area was this soft veil of fog. Since you were 
unable to see very far or get the overall view, 
you noticed the grasses and the mushrooms and 
many of the tiny things that you would miss on 
a clear day. 

Then when we got back and I saw Madeleine 
and inquired where she had been, she said, 
"Didn’t you see the note I left on the register 
for you? We decided to take the trip with 
Oliver to Hart Lake 0 " So that was it. The 
MORAL to this is, 


ALWAYS SIGN OUT FOR YOUR TRIPS 

















IMAGE LAKE AGNES CREEK 
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Jerry Fisher 
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ADDED NOTES of SVs/AMP CREEK ty HarryFoksman 


Spurred by a super-abundance of heavy mists 
and fogs at Lyman Lake Base Camp, some 45 camp¬ 
ers divided themselves in four groups, A, B, C, 
and D. They were so designated to indicate their 
anticipated eventual destinations and degree of 
willingness to accept trail punishments and de¬ 
lights, cheerfully shouldered their packs one 
foggy midmorning and said goodbye to their fellow 
base-campers. As far as Image Lake, all had the 
boon of pack-animals to carry food and duffel 
under the expert supervision of popular packer 
Hay Courtney. Late that afternoon, with fog 
still heavy over the mountains, little Image Lake 
was reached, a unique storybook body of water 
hanging on the edge of a giant valley and strik¬ 
ingly bordered with clumps of Alpine firs. Some 
wag, learning that the lake was variously termed 
"Image Lake" or "Mirror Lake," promptly coined 
the name"Mirage Lake." With its misty and ether¬ 
eal qualities that afternoon, it was an effective 
description. 

The trail had led gently upward to Suiattle 
Pass at the head of Agnes Creek, then continued 
fairly level through steeply sloping meadows 
to where a little mine settlement of scattered 
tents and one log cabin marked the many-year 
efforts of the Kennecott Copper Company to lo¬ 
cate copper ore in this area. Over steaming hot 


coffee offered by the courteous manager, we 
learned that the twenty-foot snows of winter 
prevented their test-boring procedure during 
all except the brief months from May to Sept¬ 
ember, and that the noisy whirlybird of a 
helicopter heard a short time before was their 
method of transporting supplies and men into 
this remote roadless areao Conservationists 
all, the pack trippers secretly regretted the 
invasion of wilderness beauty and privacy by 
commercial interests which the demand and 
high price for copper had brought about; but 
still, nobody was willing to forego that genu¬ 
ine "pot" coffee for the sake of principle 1 . 

Past the little trailmakers ! camp termed 
"Lady Camp" after the weird axe carving of a 
"lady" ‘in a living tree nearby blazed by a lady- 
struck miner, the trail zigzagged sharply up to 
regain some of the elevation lost since leaving 
the Pass 9 Hungry trail-packers regalled themsel¬ 
ves on juicy blueberries as they went. 

After tarps and tents were pitched at var¬ 
ious points around Image Lake*s perimeter, all 
gathered for a jolly evening of good food and 
campfire fun, as well as toasting of soggy socks 
and clothes over the flames. That night, and 
the next night, spasmodic rains plagued us. No 
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amount of flashlight-aided squirming could seem 
to avoid the pesky rivulets and puddles which 
found their way into shelters and sleeping bags. 
However, those who were wakeful during the night 
due to dampness were compensated by the moon 
trying to shine through the fog and clouds giving 
an almost unreal picture of moonlight on Glacier 
Peak. It was magnificent and we were glad we 
had come. Finally at 4*45 A.M. when we were all 
at the stage of giving up the fight against ex¬ 
cess moisture, it was then that enthusiastic 
"viewers" rolled us out with electric news --- 
Mighty Glacier Peak had rolled back her veils of 
clouds and fogs and stood clear and majestic 
across the deep intervening valley* The sight 
was more than worth the effort of getting up 

and out. It truly was rewarding - a totally 

thrilling view of sunrise pink on the vast 
glaciers and snow-fields of the 10,000 foot 
peak, superbly reflected in Image Lake ! s glass 
calm surface with trees silhouetted along the 
sides of the lake. 

Those who joined the 30-odd hikers from all 
the groups enjoyed a constantly changing vistja 
of the mountain as they wound in and out of lush 
valleys and forest-clad slopes* Those who re¬ 
mained behind climbed nearby slopes for similar¬ 
ly dramatic views under the bright sun. Canyon 
Lake side trip will be remembered for: 

a) plump blueberries 

b) John Biewener's vertical "contouring" 

c) the conclusion that the scenic point 
high above the shallow lake where we all 
lunched and relaxed should be for 'reasons 
for time and distance, the end of the 
day's advance* 
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That night, at campfire, some of the Forest 
Service trail-makers and supervisors told us 
of the region and its lore, with the smell of 
burning wool and drying equipment as an accom¬ 
paniment* 

Early the next day the groups split, Groups 
C and D under Leaders Ed Wayburn and Oliver 
Kehrlein proceeding down the Agnes Creek canyon, 
the others going back to Xyman Lake* Agnes 
Creek side trip was a saga of "16 miles and a 
ton of knapsack, f ' a long, weary way down a 
slippery, muddy trail which /ound through a 
heavily and primeval forested canyon. Exhaus¬ 
ted packers, under the additional drag of food 
and sleeping bags slid and staggered into Cedar 
Camp late that afternoon, to soothe aching 
feet and backs in the bracing, chilly waters of 
Agnes Creek and to fill bottomless stomachs 
with the tastiest soup and most delectable pork 
and beans ever consumed. The night was spent 
under stars winking kindly down on spent hikers 
through a canopy of giant cedars, and morning 
brought renewed enthusiasm for the striking and 
varied trip some 12 miles down Agnes Creek and 
its occasional deep gorges to Lake Chelan and 
the Stehekin's roaring symphony. 

+++++++++++++++ 

At this point we interrupt Jerry's article 
to inject another article by Harry Forsman on 
a side trip through Swampy Creek. 
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SWAMP CREEK BY HARRY FORSMAN 


Five of us climbed the Swamp Creek trail 
out of Agnes Creek for several thousand feeto 
Oliver Kehrlein and Harry Forsman attempted 
to push on to the head of Swamp Creek inner 
basin, but it seems old Dame Nature had crossed 
us up during the winter by throwing a sizeable 
avalanche over the trail® So we had to exert 
our energies in falling and climbing over and 
through the numerous winfalls caused by the 
avalanche = to say nothing of the underbrush. 

We were able to follow our route far enough 
to view a distant peak at the head of a specta¬ 
cular cirque (apparently under a northern spur 
of Bonanza Peak) which contained what appeared 
to be a sizeable hanging glacier and numerous 
cascades at its base. 

Needle Peak presented quite a formidable 
sight, but because of its closeness to the 
scene we were quite unable to obtain a proper 
perspective through the camera lens® Pressed 
by lack of time, we had to content ourselves 
in taking a few pictures that were restricted 
by the limited view points through the under- 
brush and trees. 


We continue Jerry's account of Agnes 
Creek. 

Camp that night was made in one of the 
Forest Service's immaculate camping locations 
on the edge of the powerful stream, and camp¬ 
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fire was noteworthy for the presence of Kenneth 
Blair and Leonard Rampton, Forest Service offic¬ 
ials responsible for all the vast Cascade Wilder¬ 
ness Area through part of which we had come. Far 
into the starlit night a lively discussion went 
on with them on wilderness area hopes and the 
outlook for creation of such an area in the 
beautiful Image Lake, Glacier Peak region. 

Grant McConnell, indefatigable and devoted 
sponsor of this hope, familiar with hundreds of 
lovely, unspoiled valleys and hundreds of peaks 
in this wilderness through years of travel in and 
through them, led our two groups the next day 
up the Stehekin River, first by jeep and truck 
for 15 miles, then for 8 miles up to and back 
from a verdant pass looking down into deep can¬ 
yons on the west side of the creek and looking 
upward to some of the endless peaks to the north. 
The following day, with frequent stops to view 
the scenic grandeurs of the river canyon, trucks 
and cars took the party to the hamlet resort of 
Stehekin, at the northern end of Lake Chelan. 
After indulging our trail-sharpened appetites 
in huge quantities of those stand-bys of civil¬ 
ization, hamburgers and ice-cream, all repaired 
to the ferry-slips to watch the little lake 
ferries bring in the Lyman Lakers' Division of 
Base Camp, and to board them for the return trip 
down cool blue Lake Chelan to our cars. 

























PIT TER. PATTER NONSENS 

By Louise 

We understand that one member was rescued 
just in the nick of time by Charlotte and Ruth 
Price while waiting for the bus on the wrong 
side of the City Hall in San Francisco. For¬ 
tunately the two girls were taking a stroll 
and noticed him. Speaking of the bus, we also 
heard that out of apprOKimately 35 members 
there were only 6 men....wow a Lyman Hareml 

FASHION NOTE: Elected Phil Lovering as 
best dressed man in camp....city jacket no 
less, oxfords and rubbers....blisters to match. 

Oh rugged Cascades*. Some found plastic rubbers 
(smoothsoled) dry-footed in rain, but slippery 
on the mud. Godfreyna Budgen "Budgie" hiked 
15 miles of mountain trail to Image Lake and 
back in plastic "booty" overshoes. What sta= 
minal (We wonder if she will do that again.) 

NEPTUNE AND THE MERMAID: Who pushed who 
into icy Lyman Lake? Al Schmitz and Sumi in 
a friendly greeting slipped in the mud and 
both fell in over their heads fully dressed 
one cold rainy day.....worse and more of it 
Sumi had just donned everything she possessed 
including p.j.'s to keep warm. Peggy Wayburn 
came through with extra clothing. Two more 
members added to the wet brigade at campfire. 

NEW USES FOR ICE EQUIPMENT: Morrie and 
Art found a new use for the ice axe....a good 
harpoon to salvage a wind-swept plastic tarp 
that had flown on Image Lake. Crampons, hung 
on trees, are good hangers, good for balancing 
your knapsack and also very stimulating when 
trod on with bare feet at night*. In extreme 


OUT OF LYMAN LAKE 

Herick 

cases can even be used on glaciers. 

RESEARCH DEPARTMENT: The ice axe has also 
the following uses: shoe dryers, can opener, 
toothpicks, fingernail cleaner, digging for 
worms, digging for plant and rock specimens 
(not legal though), seat on wet ice, even dry 
ice, pillow to rest your very weary head, lunch 
table on a glacier, coat hanger, clothes dryer, 
tent pole, butter spreader, trenching around a 
tent, ice-cream scoop, fly and mosquito swatter, 
antennae for portable radio, weapon of defense, 
flag staff, (understand this was done on Mt= 
Everest), fording a river, fishing pole, tripod, 
hiking stick, a good leveler for tents and sleep¬ 
ing bags, i.e. for clearing rocks and logs etc., 
to cut steps on ice and self arrests of course. 
Never be without your ice axe. 

GOOD PLANNING: Guess what we had for dessert 
one of the coldest, rainiest night in camp? Yes 

.....ICE CREAM..everyone loved it in spite 

of the cold. Here an ice axe came in handy to 
dish it out. On the serious side--with the won¬ 
derful planning of Al Schmitz and the terrific 
culinary talent of Al Caldwell, we were the 
best fed people this side of heaven. 

GOSSIP: We wondered why Bill didn't come 
back to help Louise when she was standing atop 
that steep, slippery, muddy moraine of Lyman 
Glacier and yelling, "Hey Bill, Come back and 
help me, I'm your wife.....remember? His only 
answer "You're a big girl now." Another marriage 
on the terminal moraine. 


























SOME OF THE THINGS WE WANT TO PRESERVE AROUND GLACIER PEAK 


Upper lefts 
Upper center 
Upper rights 

Left centers 
Lower lefts 

Lower center 

Lower rights 


Ice fall on Lyman Glacier just before the avalanche crossed the 
route of our climbers. 

It is dense primeval forests such as this one in Agnes Creek 
Valley, that are being threatened by the logging interests. 

A concave lenticular cloud settled on Glacier Peak, and every 
member in the party shot pictures like mad for the few moments 
that it lasted. 

On the neve snows nearing the summit of Glacier Peak. 

Glacier Peak is well known for its clean, white snow fields, 
radiating in every direction from its delicately sculptured 
summit. 

Crossing the outlet from Upper Lyman Lake, enroute to the 
Glacier. 

One of the deep crevasses on the glaciers of Glacier Peak. 


Photographs by 

A1 Schmitz 
David Simmons 
Art Elliott 
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SCENES IN AND NEAR CAMP AT LYMAN LAKE 


Upper lefts They kept us healthy and happy--- Helen Pope, Bill Pope, Phil Braun, Robin 
Denqpster and A1 Caldwell. 

Upper centers Running the lunch-line. 

Upper rights We weren't any too lucky in getting a group picture of the members, but 
this was the best that was submitted. 

Left centers Oliver and Helen confer on food allotments for the knapsackers. 

Centers A1 Schmitz--- all smiles, on the summit. 

Right, next to centers The smoky wood fires didn't seem to give out much heat and 

weren't much good for drying us out. 

Right centers Storm clouds as they break away from Glacier Peak, as seen from North 
Star Peak. 

Lower lefts Conferring on conservation problems, Charles Mors, Grant McConnell and 
Oliver Kehrlein. 

Lower centers Indoctrination in ice-and-snow technique by John Biewener. 

Lower rights Our ever-smiling cook and "what a chef he was" - A1 Caldwell. 


Photographerss Morris Feinleib 
Stella Lovering 
David Simmons 
A1 Schmitz 
Oliver Kehrlein 
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Art by Daisy Johnson 


alpine fir is much more subject to dwarfing 
and distortion. 

Sometimes timberlines are well defined; 
sometimes they are not. In the absence of 
wind, temperature conditions would cause a 
purely thermal timberline. Usually, however, 
mountain timberlines and timberline growth- 
forms are largely determined by wind. 

Alpine Larch 

For tree students one of the highlights of 
the base camp region was the alpine larch. Found 
only in the northern Rockies and Cascades it was 
a new or little known tree to most Sierra Club 
members. A few scattered trees grow near Cloudy 
Pass, and a fine stand can be found in North 
Star Park, on the slope;s of North Star facing 
Railroad Creek. 


Dwarfing and wind distortion are charac¬ 
teristic features of the .trfees that battle the 
elements at timber-line'. Different species, 
however, react in different ways. The alpine 
larch is one species that manages to maintain 
an upright* manner and moderate height nearly 
up to the altitudinal limit of growth. The 


Interesting variations in forest trees 
can be found in the twenty mile distance down 
Agnes Creek, from the Alpine larch and alpine 
fir high on the slopes of North Star Mountain, 
down through the magnificent forests of west- 
ern hemlock to the pondero'sa pines near the 
Stehekin River. Sicteen species of conifer¬ 
ous trees were noted, and they were all seen 
along the North Star - Stehekin route. 

TIMBERLINE AND SUBALPINE TREES 

























The other larches are found in North Amer- 
ica--the western larch which has a long* straight 
trunk valuable for timber and which grows at the 
lower elevations of the Inland Empire* and the 
eastern larch which extends north to the limit 
of tree growth in the Mackenzie River Valley® 

The alpine lar„ch ( Larix Lyalli ) is a timber- 
line tree in its remote northern mountain 
haunts® Its needles* borne in clusters of 30 



to 40 or more* are deciduous and* like those of 
the other larches* turn to bright gold in the 
autumn® The bark on the trees we observed is 
light gray® Clusters of needles were frequent¬ 
ly seen on tiny branchlets growing from the 
main trunk 0 The alpine larch follows the pat¬ 
tern of many coniferous trees in having good 
cone crops only irregularly® Cones were ex¬ 
tremely scarce in 1956® 

In North Star Park large numbers of trees 
of moderate height (30-40 feet), mostly upright 
and with a good reproduction of young trees* 
grow nearly up to timberline® But above these, 
a sharply defined timberline was composed of 
smaller larch and alpine fir® Some of the up¬ 


right trees* with their light green* thin 
foliage were easily distinguished, on a ridge 
of North Star Park* from the main camp on 
Lyman Lake® Another stand of this tree of 
singular appearance was found on the ridges 
east of Lyman Glacier and the upper Lyman 
Lakes® With the ice-fall of Lyman Glacier 
as a backdrop the larch on these ridges have 
a splendid alpine setting® 

Alpine Fir 

The spire-like alpine fir is the domin¬ 
ant tree of the higher elevations of the Cas¬ 
cades® Family groups of alpine fir, scatter¬ 
ed about on lush* green subalpine meadowland* 
are characteristic of the zone below timber- 
line® Near Cloudy Pass and on Miners Ridge 
above Image Lake are beautiful examples of 
this habit of growth® With the snow and ice- 
covered form of Glacier Peak also in the view 
these areas represent the Cascades in all 
their glory® At slightly lower elevations, 
as by Lyman Lake, the alpine fir occurs in 
a forest growth with amabalis fir and moun¬ 
tain hemlock® At timberline it becomes stun¬ 
ted and distorted* forming areas of dwarf 
timber or wind timber® This type is well 
represented on the flanks of North Star Moun¬ 
tain® An interesting phase noted was the 
matlike growths of the alpine fir, called 
snow mats because they are protected by snow 
from winter winds as they surround some wind¬ 
blown but still erect trunks near Cloudy Pass. 

In certain localities, such as North 
Star Park, alpine fir and alpine larch occur 
together on an equal footing. The fir, how¬ 
ever, is much the more abundant and widespread 











of the two. Like the larch, the alpine fir 
had a very poor cone crop in 1956. 

Scattered whitq-bark pines were seen near 
timberline in suitable localities visited, 
such as on North Star Mountain® But in abun¬ 
dance, vigor, and form these trees were de¬ 
ficient as compared with those of the Sierra 
and other areas of the Cascades® One rather 
large picturesque tree grows at the top of 
a high, nearly vertical cliff shortly beyond 
Phelps Pass southeast of Lyman Lake® * 

The dwarf juniper assumes a shrub-like 
growth as a mat on the ground* Several were 
noticed on North Star Mountain® This species 
is found in all northern regions of the North¬ 
ern Hemisphere, its distribution being circum¬ 
polar and its northern limit approximating the 
arctic timberline® 

Mountain Hemlock 

The finest growth of picturesque moun¬ 
tain hemlocks was at Cascade Pass® The wind¬ 
blown trees provide an effective foreground 
for the surrounding spectacular peaks and * 
ridges, whose flanks are covered with glacier 
after glacier® On the walls of the 'surround¬ 
ing'glacial cirque of nearly deep-blue Doubtful 
Lake® Only a few alpine fir and white-bark 
pine have been able to compete with the moun¬ 
tain hemlocks that dominate the. timberline of 
this area® Not far below the summit of the 
pass, along the Stehekin Vally trail, the hem¬ 
locks are protected from wind and grow as fine 
large trees® Large mountain hemlock are 
characteristic of the belt below the alpine 
fir zone, as in the Agnes and Canyon Creek 
valleys® 
























THE FOREST OF THE AGNES 



At this point we may resume the theme of 
the trip down the Agnes. Starting from Cloudy 
Pass, alpine fir grow abundantly but all species 
mentioned so far can be found close ty, though 
in small numbers. When Agnes Creek is reached 
(where the Suiattle Pass trail is joined at 
an elevation of 5,500 feet) beautiful, lichen- 
bedecked mountain hemlock and amabalis fir 
( Abies amabalis ) flourish. The mountain hem¬ 
lock with its drooping crown and the star- 
shaped pattern made by its needles is one of 
the most graceful and beautiful of conifers. 

The amabalis fir (amabalis meaning lovely in 
Latin) makes a fitting companion to its alpine 
mate. It is sometimes called silver fir, pos¬ 
sibly because of the two broad silvery stripes 
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on the under-side.g of the needles. This fea¬ 
ture is useful in distinguishing it from the 
alpine fir. Mature trees, especially the 
large specimens near the Hemlock and Cedar 
oamp3 on the Agnes, have a distinctive bark 
with irregular large, white patches. 

Western Hemlock 

As the knapsackers slipped and slid down 
the steep trail of the upper Agnes (a quagmire 
of mud from the rain of the previous day) new 
trees of the lower elevations made their app¬ 
earance among the amabalis fir and mountain 
hemlocit. Preeminent among these was the wes¬ 
tern hemlock which has the same drooping crown 
as the mountain hemlock but which lacks the 
star-shaped neeale pattern. Probably the sur¬ 
est way to tell the two apart is by the cones. 
The tiny cones of the western hemlock are 
about 3/4 to 1 inch long, while those of the 
mountain hemlock are 2 to 2>z inches in length. 
For many years the western hemlock was con¬ 
sidered a "weed" tree by lumbermen, but it is 
now a major source of pulp for rayon, plastics, 
and paper. Sudworth lists the western hemlock 
as occurring from 2100* to 4700' in the Stehe- 
kin and Agnes valleys. Ely the time we had 
dropped to Hemlock Camp (elevation about 3400') 
large, straight, tall, gray shafts of western 
hemlock were dominant features of the forest. 

The knapsackers camped overnight on the 
bank of beautiful Agnes Creek at Cedar Camp, 
shortly downstream from Hemlock. Skies were 
clear and the air warm and balmy—a welcome 
change from the previous night at Lyman and 
Image Lakes. We were in a splendid forest of 




























towering western hemlock, amabalis fir, wes¬ 
tern red cedar, white pine, Engelmann spruce, 
and Douglas fir. Alaska cedars were also 
throughout the upper Agnes and could be dis¬ 
tinguished from the western and red cedars by 
the "weeping" characteristic of the Alaska 
cedar foliage. 

The western red cedars are huge trees, 
buttressed and fluted at the base and growing 
in clusters of small numbers reminiscent of 
the sequoias of the Sierra. The bark, however 
was a grayish brown on the cedars of the Agnes 
The aromatic wood of the red cedar is highly 
resistant to decay and prized for many uses. 
The white pines were remarkable for the large 
size of their cones as compared with those we 
were familiar with in California. Many cones 
were large enough to rival the sugar pine, a 
close relative whose northern limit of growth 
is in central Oregon. It is in the north, 
particularly in northern Idaho and Montana, 
that the white pine reaches its best develop¬ 
ment and is a tree of great commercial value. 

In the Colorado Rockies the Engelmann 
Spruce is the dominant conifer of the higher 
elevations, including timberline, and the 
alpine fir is a tree of secondary importance. 
In the Cascades the situation is the reverse. 

A few dwarfed spruce were noted near timber- 
line on North Star Mountain, and fine, large 
trees were in the valleys in the middle ele¬ 
vations. The spruce can easily be distingui¬ 
shed from the true firs (genus Abies) by the 
fact that spruce cones hang downward, while 
those of the firs grow upward. In contrast 
to the alpine fir, the amabalis, grand firs, 


and the spruce all'had a good crop of coneso 
The cones of the Douglas fir ( Pseudotsuga 
taxifolia ) also hang downward but can easily 
be identified by the bracts which are ex- 
serted between the scales. The Douglas fir 
is the most important timber tree in Amer¬ 
ica and also the most gigantic after the 
sequoia and redwood. The large trees and 



commercial production are mostly west of 
the Cascades. 

As we hiked and camped in the Agnes 
we were persistently- aware that we were 
truly in a forest primeval. Undergrowth 
was often dense, with the beautiful but 
infamous devil*s club abundant. Rushing 
streams and towering cliffs contributed 
to the unspoiled beauty of the scene. In 
this country even the black cottonwood 






grows straight and tall like a pine or fir* 

The valley of the Agnes is surely a magnificent 
wilderness--a prize jewel which should be pre¬ 
served for the inspiration and enjoyment of 
generations to come. 


The Lower Agnes 


The second day of knapsacking took us 
from Cedar Camp down the Agnes to where it 
flows into the Stehekin at High Bridge--with 
a short side trip to the spectacular gorge of 
the Agnes. Below Five Mile Camp the forest 
became drier and more open. 


Lodgepole pine was found in dense, spind¬ 
ly stands of small 
treeso It is of 
interest to note 
that while this 
two-needled pine 
grows above the 
red fir zone in 
the Sierra, here 
in the Cascades 
and Rockies, it 
grows mostly at 
lower elevations. 
Grand fir ( Abies 
grand!s ) is the 
stately fir of 
the lower eleva- 
tions of the north¬ 
west, from sea 
level on up. It 
is common in the 
lower Agnes and 
the Stehekin and 
may be identified 
by its large, flat 
needles which grow 
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on the branches like "hair parted in the middle 

In the open forest along the shores of Lake 
Chelan the two most abundant trees are the pon° 
derosa pine and the Douglas fir, both of which 
are found in every state of the west. In the 
Agnes we first encountered the ponderosa pine 
below Five Mile Camp. 

The Stehekin Valley 

One of the highlights of the Base Camp was 
the Cascade Pass hike, from the end of the road 
up the Yosemite-type Stehekin Valley«. The trees 
of the well-forested valley are those that have 
already been described, the mountain hemlock 
being particularly fine near the pass. Of special 
interest, however, was a rather extensive, shrubby 
growth of western yew. The yew were lacking the 
red berries which they bear instead of cones, but 
their habit of growth as a shrub in the sub-al¬ 
pine region was pleasing. The yew short, flat 
needles coming to a definite point at the tip. 

A single specimen was believed to be seen in the 

Agnes Valley, but in the 
upper Stehekin, it was 
common. 

Among the deciduous 
trees of the Stehekin and 
the Agnes were huge black 
cottonwoods and numerous 
big-leaf maples, vine 
maples, dwarf maples 
with lovely foliage of 
vivid green. The cotton¬ 
woods, maples, and dog¬ 
wood must provide fine 
displays of fall color. 
Alders were also common 
in the area, the mountain 




















CONIFEROUS TREES OF THE AGNES AND 


alder growing in dense, 
shrubby thickets, as in 
upper Railroad Creek and 
the upper Stehekin. 

The high country and 
the forested valleys are 
both handsome and essen¬ 
tial features of the north¬ 
ern CascadeSo With due 
consideration for other 
uses, ample amounts of 
the two types should 
be preserved together as 
a unit for inspiration 
and reereation• Among 
their many pleasures and 
attractions, both have a 
rich display of trees of 
great interest and beauty. 
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THE 1956 GLACIER PEAK BASE CAMP 


Pinus monticola e • . . » • . * 

Pinus albicaulis . « o o 0 * . 

Pinus contorta varo latifolia . 
Pinus ponderosa . . . . . . . . 

L^.rix Lyalli . . « . . 0 . * . 

Piqea Engelmanni • . 

Tsuga heterophylla . • . . • * 
Tsuga Mertensianao ...... 

Pseudotsuga taxifolia . 

Abies grandis ......... 

Abies amabalis ........ 

Abies lasiocarpa ....... 

Thuja plicata . ....... 

Chamacyparis nootkatensis . . . 
Junipexus communis ...... 

Taxus brevifolia . . . 


. Western white pine 
o White-bark pine 
o Lodgepole pine 
o Ponderosa pine 
. Alpine larch 
e Engelmann spruce 
. Western hemlock 
. Mountain hemlock 
. Douglas fir 
. Grand fir 
o Amabalis fir 
. Alpine fir 
o Western red cedar 
. Alaska cedar 
. Dwarf juniper 
« Western yew 
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This morning is filled with the brightness 
of warm sunshine as I sit on a bluff overlooking 
Lake Chelan at Stehekin, Washington, shortly be¬ 
fore departure for home. My vacation with the 
Sierra Club in the Glacier Peak wilderness Area 
of the Cascades is regrettably coming to a 
close—regrettably, indeed, for it's difficult 
to leave this region of glorious mountains in 
the Wenatchee National Forest. Our Base Camp, 
with Oliver Kehrlein as leader, officially wel¬ 
comed its 130 members on August 20 at Lucerne. 

A brief rim by bus along Railroad Creek brought 
us to the mining town of Holden. Here, execu¬ 
tives of the Howe Sound Mining Company conduct¬ 
ed us on a tour of their Mill. 

The following day, after a seven-mile hike 
over terrain which unfolded promises of ever- 
expanding beauty, we reached our permanent base, 
Lyman Lake Forest Camp. In the immediate vic¬ 
inity for even the most indolent to enjoy were 
Hart Lake, cascading Crown Falls, and the more 
challenging peaks of Chiwawa, Dumbell, North 
Star and Bonanza. We were told that "this is 
rugged country, with deep canyons, steep mount¬ 
ain slopes, ice-covered peaks—but delightful 
meadows." This is an understatement. The more 
enterprising of the group soon realized this. 
Whether their treks took them to Lyman Glacier, 
over Cloudy and Suiattle Passes to Image Lake, 
down the South Fork of Agnes Creek to High 
Bridge, or up Cascade Pass, the reaction again 
and again was, "What beautiful countryl What 
stupendous scenery." 
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To me, the most wondrous moment came on a 
ridge beyond Cloudy Pass. The curtain of fog 
had gradually lifted its shroud to expose an ex¬ 
quisite sight--Glacier Peak, its massive shoul¬ 
ders covered with a mantle of glistening ice and 
snow. Its peak towered above range after range 
to intensify the feeling of mastery over its do¬ 
main. I stood transfixed, drinking in its ser¬ 
enity and grandeur. The first memorable glimpse 
of this enormous mountain was undoubtedly the 
crowning point for us all. 

There are other high spots to be cherished 
in the memory of this first baseman, recollec¬ 
tions to brighten many a wintry day: the con¬ 
tagious enthusiasm and persuasive guidance of 
our leaders; the companionship of people, young 
and old, from varying walks of life; the unity 
of spirit personified by voices raised in song 
around a blazing fire; the tasty meals prepared 
by our cook, A1 Caldwell, with his genial per¬ 
sonality tossed in as a side order; and the in¬ 
formative t alks given by our own and visiting 
Forest Service officials. True, there were per¬ 
iods of doubt and regret--the mornings when one 
cocked an eye. from a warm sleeping bag to awaken 
to a succession of raw, gusty days; the rain 
that seemed to draw a demarcation line between 
sunny Hart Lake and our camping area; the diffi¬ 
culty of trying to keep ahead of one pair of dry 
socks; the apparent inability of the campfire to 
spread its warmth in wider circles. But some¬ 
how, just one day of sunshine would promptly 
dispel any temporary discomforts. 















Change is a part of communion with nature. 


So is constancy. I parti¬ 
cularly recall the bril¬ 
liance of myriads of stars 
shining above a cathedral 
of stately firs along the 
Stehekin River. 


+ 

+ 

+ 
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Yes, the "Speedway 
will soon be arriving 
at the boat landing to 
take us back to our daily 
pursuits—but with what a 

difference! We go our separate ways, yet we go 


Oh come to the wondrous Cascades 
And walk thru' evergreen glades 
See craggy peaks and rock walls 
Huge glaciers and ice falls 
And flowers of many bright shades 


By Stella Lovering 


united with a common bond, the rich experience of 
living in this unique wilder¬ 
ness area. As that apostle of 
+ conservation, John Muir, so 

+ aptly phrased its "Climb the 

♦ mountains and get their good 

♦ tidings. Nature's peace will 

+ flow into you as sunshine 

+ flows into trees. The winds 
+ will blow their own fresh- 
+ ness into you, and the storms 

their energy, while cares will 
drop off like autumn leaves." 


LET THIS BE A LESSON TO YOU ! 

Liz Lockwood gave us this incident of the return trip on 
the bus. It was so cold Sunday night at Crater Lake that the 
bus froze during the night and the driver had difficulty in 
getting it started the next morning. The members pushed and 
pushed with no luck and finally the Ranger came along with his 
truck and pushed the bus until it got going. Meanwhile every¬ 
one was snapping pictures like mad and no one had noticed that 
Budgie's dunnage bag arrived late (it wasn't her fault) on the 
sidewalk. With all the commotion the dunnage was taken by 
some well-meaning soul (we hope). Fortunately Dorothy got 
the license number and through a round-about-way of letters 
to the Motor Vehicle and finally a very polite letter to the 
owner of the car, the dunnage was recovered. All ended happily. 

LESSON: Never let your dunnage out of your sight 

Always write polite letters 
Always but always have clean sweet-smelling 
clothes neatly piled in your dunnage for 
"just in case." 












ANOTHER SPLINTER TRIP 
UP TO STEHEKTN 

ay Dorothy hu£QN$ 
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The trip was almost over. Maryetta Curtin 
and I had left Lyman Lake on Thursday and hiked 
down to Holden. And after a night in the rather 
primitive hotel there, a bus trip to Lucerne, and 
a boat ride on beautiful Lake Chelan* we had 
arrived at Stehekin with an afternoon to spare. 
What to do? Someone in the party suggested that 
we arrange with Mr. Sullivan to take us in his 
station wagon toward the northern end of the 
lake, and that we take a short hike from there. 

About eight of us climbed into the car, and 
after driving for eleven miles or so, Mr. Sulli¬ 
van let us out at the beginning of the old trail 
up the Agnes, leaving his young son.'with us to 
serve as our guide. Barely twelve years old and 
small for his age, the boy, nevertheless, turned 
out to be an excellent leader. 


In our drive up the lake we had passed the 
one-room log schoolhouse, the only one of its 
kind left in America, it is said. Here a uni¬ 
versity professor is- conducting an experiment 
in education, teaching all grades himself in 
the one room. We were told that he teaches 
algebra to pupils in the sixth grade. The chil¬ 
dren go to school in summer instead of in win¬ 
ter, for in winter the snow is likely to be 
deep and the weather bad. Each pupil carries 
a small hunting knife as a protection against 
rattlesnakes. 

Armed with his hunting knife, our young 
guide led the way up the old trail. Sometimes 
our path was overgrown with ferns, or tall 
grasses, or bushes of various kinds. Sometimes 
we had to pick our way on stones across streams, 
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or climb over or under or around fallen logs. But 
occasionally we came out into the open where we 
could see snowclad Agnes Mountain in all her shim¬ 
mering glory - a marvelous sight!, 

Before long we came to where we could see the 
Agnes River rushing and foaming far below, and 
after hiking about three and a half miles (from 
our starting place) we came to breath-taking Agnes 
Gorge. Here were sheer cliffs on both sides of 
the river, dropping I don't know how many feet 
straight down to the river dashing and frothing 
below. With cautious steps we crept to the edge 
and looked down. On the cliff walls, on both 
sides of the stream, marks showed where a bridge 
had once been. It seems that, a few years before, 
the bridge had become so unsafe that it had been 
dynamited. To our amazement we saw three Sierra 
Club members on the other side of the river. How 
they got there I still do not know, though I sup¬ 
pose there must be a new bridge a few miles below 
the site of the old one. 

By the time we hiked back to the road, the 
sun had set. While we were waiting for Mr. Sulli¬ 
van to pick us up in his station wagon, a man 
in a jeep drove up and asked whether any of us 
would like to ride with him back to Stehekin. 
Madeleine Griner and I volunteered, and soon we 
were rattling along at full speed, hanging on 
for dear life while our hair blew across our faces 
and all parts of our clothing that could flap 
flapped in the wind. Our driver turned in at 
a farmhouse for a few minutes, and by the time 
we returned to the main road it was black night. 
Soon we came upon the station wagon groping along 
in the dark with only a small flashlight to light 
its way. Something had gone wrong with the head¬ 
lights. Mr. Sullivan asked us to go ahead and 


drive slowly in front of him to guide him through 
the darkness. This we did. 

It was after eight o'clock when we reached 
Stehekin. We had nothing to eat since noon. 

But we had not been bitten by rattlesnakes, and 
no one had sprained an ankle or broken a bone 
or fallen into the river or out of the jeep. 

The only ailment anyone had - and this one was 
common to all — was soon remedied by a visit 
to the coffee shop. 
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THE CASCADE PASS TRIP - k»-. Frank Cantu 
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The group that made the Cascade Pass Trip 
was made up of an odd assortment of hikers. Some 
had come down the Agnes Creek trail* others had 
been resting at Stehekin since Tuesday of the 
second week* still others had come in* later in 
the week* from Lyman Lake by way of Holden and 
Lucerne. Two of the more weak-kneed spent the 
second week at the McConnell's cabin and joined 
the group for this trip. (Editor's Note: These 
were Walter Igersheimer and Frank Cantu - the 
softiesl) 

The hikers were picked up at their camp just 
above Highbridge by Grant McConnell and Bill Sulli¬ 
van and transported to the end of the road, a 
distance of approximately ten miles. Bill's lim¬ 
ousines were absolutely the closest thing to a 
scrap heap this writer has yet seen. 

The trail wound through a creek bed* past 
the remains of an abandoned mine and onto the old 
trail. Looking to our right, a. view of the gla¬ 
cier-filled Horseshoe Basin. The surrounding 
country was the familiar mass of cirques, hang¬ 
ing glaciers and jagged peaks. After crossing 


and recrossing the stream the trail was reminiscent 
of some of the trails from Holden to Lyman Lake with 
numerous switchbacks* buried deep in "ferns growing 
waist-high on either side. When looking back from 
where we had come a good view was had of MacGregor 
Mountain. Some remarked that the valley we had come 
through reminded them of a glimpse of Yosemite Valley 
and to others it looked like a bit of Switzerland. 

Once the Pass was reached, the view was truly 
breathtaking with deep ravines below and jagged crests 
extending as far as the eye could see, both to the 
east and west. After picture-taking eight people 
followed Grant up a short but rather steep trail which 
led to a spectacular view of Doubtful Lake which drop¬ 
ped into a deep and narrow amphitheater with almost 
"lugubrious" atmosphere. Unfortunately the view was 
marred somewhat by mine shafts and scarred spots. 

The trip back down the trail was much faster 
that the hike up. We were again met by Bill Sulli¬ 
van's derelicts from a junk yard and jostled and 
half thrown all the way back to c amp. The next 
morning we enjoyed a visit to the famed Rainbow Falls 
with its 200 foot direct drop. 
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Living here in the Northwest, I figured 
I could get to Cascade Pass any time, so after 
the hike down Agnes Creek I elected to go on 
out to civilization in order to fulfill a 
commitment to attend the Federation convention 
near Spokane* (Without missing the first day). 
I got there from the west side approach ex* 
actly 17.days after the Agnes Creek veterans 
made it from the Stehekin river side. 

;It was so foggy in the Puget Sound coun¬ 
try the morning I left Sedro- Woolley bound 
for Cascade Pass that the car headlights had 
to be turned on. Airliner flights were stopped 
in Spokane or diverted to Portlando I Was com¬ 
plaining of my luck for picking such a day for 
my first visit to this fabulous spot. But by 
the time I had driven up the Skagit as far as 
the junction with the Cascade river, the sun 
began to break through and it was soon obvious 
that this was destined to be a glorious day. 






























And it mas—*=for there mere no clouds, no fog, 
no smoke, no haze, and no rain, to mar the breath¬ 
taking beauty of the viem from the ridge above 
the pass mhere you look across at Sahale and 
Boston Peak and dornn into the chasm mhich is 
Doubtful Lake. 

Even though late in the season, the hike 
from the end of the road up to the pass had its 
compensations. Such trips into the high country 
need not end mith Labor Day meekend. The fact 
that I mas all alone in this vast solitude 
served to emphasize the rare privilege I mas 
enjoying. I masn't really alone—it mas more 
like being an uninvited visitor to the home of 
the marmots and conies mho mere still busy cur¬ 
ing their hay for the long minter ahead, and 
being very shrill about my presence. Nor had 
all the birds departed for the South. Then 
there mere the periodic rumblings from the 
Johannesburg. But othermise silence amid the 
great beauty. 

Doubtful Lake mas nom an azure gem mith 
its tiny rocky island--no longer frozen over as 
it mas for the Mazama climbers in early August. 

The mildflomers mere mostly gone, but there 
mere still some heather, alpine speedmell, moun¬ 
tain dock, hellebore, purple asters, valerian, 
and lots of columbine. Also, the delightful 
Grass of Parnassus, mhich at a glance looks 
like a mhite buttercup, but is neither a grass 
nor a buttercup, still presented a fern blooms. 

(It is a saxifrage). I found the little in¬ 
sectivorous pinguicula groming beside the trail 
on met rock at tmo locations. This odd bog 
plant, mhich catches live prey by means of a 
grease-like mucilage spread over the surface 
of its leaves, had only seed capsules to shorn 
for its once violet flomers. 
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All in all, the mildflomer display mas much 
past its prime, but still surprisingly good. But 
the biggest surprise of all mas the splash of color 
to be seen ahead as I approached the pass. Begin¬ 
ning right at the pass and on the slopes above, the 
frost had nipped the huckleberries and turned them 
to a brilliant, flaming red in a vivid display of 
Fall coloring. It alone mould have been sufficient 
remard for making the late season trip. 

It recalled to mind a painting I had once seen 
in Vancouver, B.C., of Mt. Shuksan, mhich had been 
painted by a Canadian artist in the Fall of the 
year. He had depicted the bushes in the foreground 
such a vivid red as to compete for the eye *s atten= 
tion mith the snomy splendor of the mountain in the 
background. He insisted, homever, he had not ex¬ 
aggerated the scene and that it mas an exact repro¬ 
duction of the color effect. I knom nom that the 
artist had not exaggerated. Only the backdrop mas 
different. Instead of the mildest mountain jumbles 

-and some of the most spectacular scenery in 

America. You, too, mould like Cascade Pass in 
late September. 
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us on mountain climbs and across glaciers. He 
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The upper watershed of the 
South Fork of the Kings River 
is one of those remote and choice 
beauty spots of the Sierra 
that every one enjoys -- leaves 

with regret-and invariably 

resolves to revisit and explore 
more thoroughly. They rarely 
ever do. Getting there is just 
too tough. Actually it is a 
three or four day hike over the 
regular routes—- or two tough 
days, compressed into one, over 
Taboose Pass. 

This fascinating region is 
traversed by the John Muir Trail 


CONTENTS OF THE GUIDE 


1. Geologic History 

2. Botany of the Region 

3. Animals and Fish 
4° Human History 

5. Trails 

6. Campsites 

7. Mountain Climbing 


from Mather Pass in the north 
to Pinchot Pass in the south, 
acting as a strange and placid 
interlude between the chaotic 
jumbles of deep, twisted canyons 
and serrated peaks that typify 
the terrain along the Trail as 
it hugs the Sierra Crest. 

At first glance it appears 
as a' high shallow plateau, bi¬ 
sected by the Canyon of the 
Middle Fork. However its real 
beauty lies in the variety of 
colors, diversity of form and 
multitude of lakes found in its 
recessed hanging valleys. 
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The Crest of the Sierra Nevada, 
midway between Yosemite and Mt. Whitney, 
veers to the east and rises to 14,000 foot 
elevations in the dark, ragged battlement of 
the Palisades crest of peaks. 

It then turns south and follows along the 
colorful series of 13,000 foot mountains that 
head the watersheds of the South Fork and of 
Woods Creek. Finally the Crest enters the 
Kern Basin and rises again to seven 14,000 
foot mountains of the Whitney group. 

Prof. J. N. LeConte traveled the length of 
the Crest, exploring, surveying, mapping and plan¬ 
ning for a high route, that later was to become the 
John Muir Trail. For him the Palisades section was 
the"heart of the Sierra.” The Upper Basin always remained 
his inaccessible little retreat- 3 -- his Changri La. 

This portion of the Sierra, although formed along with the 
rest, is unlike any other section. It is this unusual difference 
that intrigues us and demands explanation. So we herewith devote 
the first chapter of our Guide to its geomorpholgy--- i.e. how and 
why it came to be so different. Then in later chapters, we Ml consider 
the flora, fauna and man's activities in the region. 
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TABOOSE PASs « 


Oliver Mou, h/Ay 
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My grandsons Teddy and Mike were not the only 
Base Campers curious about the unusual landscape in 
the upper basin of the South Fork of the Kings River. 
But what made it embarrassing was that these young¬ 
sters wanted to know why and how ... "Why was Bench 
Lake on a bench and how did the bench get there?” 

"Why was Taboose Pass more like a broad valley than 
a narrow notch, like other passes?" "Why was Striped 
Mt. striped. Cardinal Mt. red and square-topped. 

Arrow Pk. (and all the peaks around it) pyramidal? 
et cetera ... et cetera. 

So in answering their questions. I'll have to 
start with one, among the numerous et ceteras, which 
goes way back and is therefore fundamental. . As we 
approached Peter Raven's soup kitchen at the south¬ 
west corner of the Taboose plateau, Teddy called my 
attention to something I had failed to notice: 

"Gramps", he said, "look at that series of 
buttresses and ridges over there toward Bench Lake. 
Don't they remind you of the Mono Recesses?" 

Sure enough—there were those same triangular 


buttresses and long ridges separating a row of 
valleys—the same identical pattern of the ancient 
Sierra folds laid down some 160,000,000 years ago 
during the Mesozoic Era, while the American continent 
was acquiring its sedimentary layers under a great 
inland sea. 

Yes, it was hard to imagine, as we stood there 
surrounded by high, spectacular mountains and beauti¬ 
ful lakes, that some of these rocks had been formed 
even earlier, way back a quarter of a billion years 
a go ... during the Paleozoic Era, when boggy swamps 
covered the earth from pole to pole ... and a 
stifling humid climate filled these swamps with soft, 
lush growths of rushes, horsetails and ferns. This 
dense vegetative growth developed rapidly and died 
even more rapidly, compacting into the modern coal 
beds found everywhere from Alaska to Antarctica. 

That type of climate was a fertile one for 
insects and they ruled the earth, 800,000 different 
species of them, some with wingspreads nearly a yard 
across. It was also the time when fish took to the 
land and the first amphibians were developed. 









CARDINAL MT. IS UP-SIDE-DOWN 
PEREECT EXAJVIPLE OF ROOF PENDANT 

The three principle strata on Cardinal Mt. 
were placed there in reverse order; the 
oldest on top and the youngest on the bottom. 

(a) Metasediments of the Paleozoic era, 
300 , 000,000 years old. 

(b) Metamorphosed volcanic lava which flowed 
from an old fault 200,000,000 years ago. 

(c) Light gray granite, part of Sierra batholith 
which was intruded 120,000,000 years ago. 
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So, first let us go back to the Paleozoic, and 
see what the western half of the American Continent 
looked like then. We may also find some suggestions 
as to causes for the unusual scenery around Bench 
Lake. 

During most of the long Paleozoic Era, the 
Pacific slope lay at the bottom of a shallow inland 
sea, confined on the east by the Rocky mountains, 
and on the west (according to some geologists) by 
an extensive range of mountains which has since 
completely disappeared. This range lay just west 
of what is now our present Pacific Coast line. 

For over a hundred million years, erosion 
levelled off these mountain ranges and deposited 
the material layer upon layer as sediments in the 
bottom of the inland sea. You can get some idea 
of how great this erosion was and how deep the 
layers were, when you recollect that the stratified 
deposits in Colorado Plateau were over 40,000 feet 
thick. 

However, let us not be deceived by the red 
colorings. There is a difference between the red 
and pink sand stones of the Colorado and the deep 
red, hard metamorphics of the Sierra. Even the 


As for the Paleozoic sedimentaries, they were 
subjected to so much heat and pressure that they 
became metamorphosed into hard, quartz-like rocks, 
such as the gneisses and schists. Even the 
granites and lavas of that ancient era have been 
metamorphosed into tougher and more resistant 
forms. 

We often find these old, tough rocks near or 
on top of mountains where they have been standing 
for these many millions of years resisting the 
erosion that has succeeded in cutting deeply into 
the softer rocks around them to form valleys. 
Middle Palisade is an example of the metamorphosed 
granites; Cardinal Mt. has a cap of metamorphosed 
limestone; while Mts. Pinchot and "Wynne are meta¬ 
morphosed and sedimentary. 



























WHY THE F.ARTFP S. CRUST WRINKLED. UP LIKE A DRIED ORANGE 


Then when we attempted to explain to the 
boys that, during the mesozoic, the earth got 
all wrinkled up into folds, Mike interrupted 
with: 

"All wrinkled with old age, just like you 
Grandpa?" 

"No," interjected Teddy," the earth was 
just getting coldo When a sphere cools down, 
it shrinks and wrinkles all up." 

But it wasn't quite that simple—-espec- 
ially if you follow the present theory that the 
earth is maintaining a constant temperature® 


So let us state it differently — 
and then try to explain: the wrinkling 
is due to shrinking and swelling of 
the earth*s crust as a result of 
the variations in temperature 
between the different layers of 
this crust. 

That statement is an over¬ 
simplification of a very complex 
problem. And I think that we can 
explain it by using the "Sial-sima" 
theory, even though some scientists 
do not subscribe to it. However, it 
does gove you a simple visual explana¬ 
tion of the causes of orogeny--- moun¬ 
tain building. 


Every hundred million years, or so, the 
earth*s crust undergoes a revolution, and new 
mountain ranges are built up c A billion years 
ago, we had a major revolution (the Laurentian 
Revolution) such as the earth has not since seen. 
The great ranges built up than have now long 
since disappeared through erosion 0 One hundred 
and sixty million years ago another revolution 
started--- and some say that we are still in it. 


So the big question is-- 
convulsive revolutions? 


what started these 


Here is the answer given by the Sial-sima 
theory. 

The minerals in our earth are radio-active and 
are continually giving off heat and energy. Those 
toward the surface in the sial layer (silicate of 
aluminum) allow their radio active heat to be dis- 
ipated as terrestrial radiation--- thus maintain¬ 
ing an even temperature on the surface of the earth. 
However, all this time, the sial 

layer is insulating the underlying 
sima layer (silicate of magnesium) 
so that its radio active heat 
and energies are confined and 
unable to escape. Thus the 
pent up heat rises until, 
not even the sial can con¬ 
tain it (say after hundreds 
of years). Then all hell 
breaks forth with earth¬ 
quakes and shiftings of the 
earth's surface; with vol¬ 
canic flows and eruptions. 

As the molten magma pours 
forth, vacuums are formed under¬ 
neath. So, with increased weight 
above and reduced pressure below, new 
strains and stresses develop. The crust 
shifts along fault lines, developing tremendous 
heat and pressure causing the crustal-rocks to 
become recrystalized--- i.e. metamorphosed. 

In the picture opposite, you can see the 
folds that creased the continent from the Pacific 
to the Rockies, with faults breaking through the 
crust-- including the San Andreas, the Owens 
Valley and those throughout Nevada; and lava 
flowing over the land which later will become 
the Sierra Nevada. 
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The above sketch represents our idea of what our half of the American Continent looked like during the 
Me sozoic Era, and more particularly during the Jurassic Period, for it was then that things began to happen. 
And keep your eye on that small square in the middle of the picture as it represents where Bench Lake might 
have been. On the following pages we T ll go into the details of this particular region more minutely. 


Well, back there during the Jurassic, about 160,000,000 years ago, the earth’s crust became wrinkled 
and puckered like a dried up orange. Actually, these wrinkles were folds, hundreds of feet high— long 
parallel rows of hills that were then setting the pattern for our future mountain ranges. You can, even 
today, catch a glimpse of this pattern, in a small way in the Mono Recesses and along the south shore of 
Bench Lake (see sketch on previous page): and in a big way as you cross Nevada, on Highway #50. 


Also while the earth was getting all wrinkled up, it was developing deep, deep cracks, which we’ll 
call earth-quake faults. This allowed some mountains to rise higher than others and their valleys to re¬ 
main lower. Thus we got the start of the Appalachian Mountains in the East and the Ural Mountains between 
Europe and Asia. There are indications that both the Sierra Nevada and Coast Range got an early lift 
during that time. These faults represented weak places in the earth’s crust, and the hot volcanic material 
down deep underneath was forced up through them to overflow onto the surface— in spots, all the way from 
Pinchot Pass to Tioga Pass. Some of this hot molten material, unable to get to the surface, welled up in 
gigantic domes underneath the sedimentaries-- there to cool off and crystalize into granites. 


While all of these things were happening to the 
earth’s crust during the 25,000,000 years of the 
Jurassic, plant and animal life was continuing to 
progress on our planet. This was the age of the 
Dinosaurs. They waxed fat on the rank vegetation 
growing lush in the swampy valleys. They grew so 
large, they had to have two brains— one for their 
heads, the other for their distant tails (some 70 


feet away). Those members of the Glacier Peak Base 
Camp who visited the Ginkgo Petrified Forest were 
looking upon trees that were typical of that period. 

This was also the time when the first of our 
animals developed wings and took to the air. How¬ 
ever they were slow lumbering creatures as their 
wings were crude affairs devoid of feathers. 
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In both regions, the lateral 
\ valleys, flowing into the main axes 
(valleys of Mono Creek and South 
Fork) are clearly defined hanging 
valleys. Those coming from the 
south are straight, well-rounded (glaciated) 
and emanate ’f rom typical glacial amphithea¬ 
ters. 


Repeated Evidences 
of the Ancient Pattern 


In some regions of the Sierra Nevada, the 
pattern of the Ancient Sierra shows up more clear¬ 
ly than in others. 

In two locations, the present pattern is 
strongly reminiscent of the ancient mesozoic 
folds -- i*eo the Mono Recesses and in the Upper 
Watershed of the South Fork of the Kings River® 


However, the valleys flowing into the 
axes from the north, in both cases, are broad, 
poorly defined basins, with subsidiary alcoves 
or recesses. 

A distinguishing difference between the 
two is the Bench Lake bench on the sidewall 
of the Kings- Canyon. 
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In the above sketch we see, in cross-section, how 
the sedimentary layers were folded, thus forming the 
ancient rows of Sierra hills and valleys. 

Watch carefully and you will see how these lowly 
rolling hills set a permanent pattern for our present 
day ranges of mountains. 



About 60,000,000 years ago, the Sierra Nevada 
began to rise at its easterly edge and to form a 
crest there. As it rose higher and higher, it 
brought more and more rain ... that meant more 
streams and greater erosion. 


These rivers and streams cut deeply through 
the sedimentary layers until they reached the 
granite. There they continued to deepen their 
canyons down into the granite itself. Thus was 
laid out the future design for our present system 
of rivers and streams. 

Meanwhile all of the sediments that had covered 
the ancient hills was being removed and carried 
away to fill up the San Joaquin Valley. Our 
familiar peaks and ridges are beginning to take 
shape. 



Here we see all of those peaks that surrounded 
this summer— and note how they fit exactly into 
the pattern set out during the time of the 
Dinosaurs. Their shapes are different and they 
have lost the sedimentary covering--that is, all 
but Striped Mt. and that little cap on Cardinal Mt. 
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MISPLACED OCEAN BOTTOM 
13,000 FEET UP 


Lightning was flashing and thunder rolling as 
we made our final dash to the top of Cardinal Mt. 
Our hair was standing on end and static was 
hissing all around as we grabbed the topmost rock 
and quickly dropped to the protection of an over¬ 
hanging ledge. 

As soon as we reached this haven of safety, 

I examined the rock under my pocket magnifying 

glass- hoping for tell-tale fossils. At first, 

I thought that I had some minute foramenifera— 
and this would have proved a significant dis¬ 
covery. However they turned out to be fused 
crystals. The rock was so old and metamorph¬ 
osed that all fossils had been recrystalised. 
However, the rock was unquestionably from a 
marine deposit of the Paleozoic era. 

I covered my disappointment by explaining: 

"I guess that this is as old a rock as you 
will find in the Sierra." 

"But how come," Teddy asked, "we find it on 
top? If your stratification theory is correct, 
we should find it below the younger formations." 

Theoretically Teddy was right. But it 
happens that Cardinal Mt. is• up-side-down, with 
all of its layers reversed. Thus the bottom or 
base of the mountain is all a light colored 
Sierra granite of the late Jurassic—about 
130,000,000 old. Riding over it is a thick flow 
of meta-volcanic schist that has been there so 
long (over 200,000,000 years) that it has be¬ 
come a rusty red (hence the name Cardinal Mt.) 
Then still higher and on the very summit is the 
small stratified cap of meta-sediments, well 
over 300,000,000 old. 
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I 1 Paleozoic Marine Deposits (metamorphosed) 
B8P Triassic Meta-volcanics 
P//Jj Granite Intrusions 


So if you are of an enquiring turn of mind, like 
Teddy, here is the answer I gave him later. 

This topsy-turvy arrangement all started with 
those diagonal fracture-lines (also called cleavage 
planes) that run up all of these mountains around 
here-- that make Arrow Peak and Grandma’s Nubbin 
pyramidal-shaped. They can also be seen in Cardinal 
Mt. and in most of the granite peaks along the Crest 
They run diagonally up toward the east, and extend 
longitudinally the full length of the Sierra, in a 
south-east to northwesterly direction. That same 
trend we noticed in the ancient Sierra folds. Some 
geologists attribute to these faults, the present 
trend of our valleys. 

Once in a while, you will find a major fault 
running at right angles to the above fault-lines. 
These run due east and west. And where these two 
intersect, you are likely to find some sort of 
geological disturbance. 




















Now it happens that just to the west of Split Mt. 
there is such an intersection with a strong fault 
running eastward into the Owens Valley. So up 
through this intersection came a flow of lava and 

it spread out along both fault lines-to the south 

to Cardinal Mt.; and toward the east along a butt¬ 
ress of Split Mt. When you visited the Cardinal 
Lake amphitheater you could see it on that sloping 
wall of that exposed fault. 

But as the lava pushed its way up the fault, it 
met at the top a plug that prevented it from reach¬ 
ing the summit surface 0 In the case of Split Mt., 
this plug or cap was formed by a very hard gabbro- 
diorite, an ancient form of metamorphosed granite. 

On Cardinal Mt., the upward flow of lava was stopped 
by our tough metamorphosed layers of sedimentaries. 
So since the lava could break through, it flowed 
sideways under the summit layers, where you can now 
see it on the flanks of both mountains. 

Those who climbed Split Mt. undoubtedly noted 
that one of its peaks was a dark gabbro-diorite 
(the typical meta-granite of the Palisades), and 
the other an even darker volcanic schist. The 
diagonal fault (above referred to) forms the split 

between the two summits-hence the name. However 

Split Mt. has not always been its name. When the 
Wheeler Survey made its first survey of the region, 
they noted that this mountain had the same rock as 
the other Palisades. So considering it to belong 
to that earlier formation, they called it South 
East Palisade, later shortened to South Palisade. 
Then in 1895, Bolton Brown, noting the predominence 
of granite in the peak gave it the name suggested 
by the split between its two types of summit 
pinnacles. 

Climbers well know the difference. In the real 
Palisades, the walls on both faces, are near per¬ 
pendicular and the summit ridge is broken a 
serated. Climbing ropes are indicated c But any¬ 
one with stamina can climb Split Mt. over sloping 

slabs of granite on its north side-the usual 

route of ascent. 


HOW* STRIPED MT. 
GOT ITS STRIPES 


All who see Striped Mt. agree that it is well named. 
One youngster seeing it for the first time called it 
?, Tiger Mt.” 

His mother corrected him: ”The tiger’s stripes run 
up and down, whereas, on this mountain the stripes run 
horizontally e ” 

However, the boy was partly right. Striped Mt. also 
has vertical stripes, but you can’t see them from the 
trail below. They are buried deeply within the diagonal 
fracture lines, which are more numerous than on most 
neighboring peaks. In addition to the heavy horizontal 
and vertical markings, the upper part of the mountain 
is finely seamed with an intricate pattern of very 
narrow veins. 

So the question arises: ”why does this mountain alone 
among all of the Sierra peaks exhibit such an unusual 
pattern of white veinings in its otherwise dark grey 
rocky texture?” 

Originally, this mountain, like the balance of this 
region was raised from the ooze of the ocean bottom. 

It too went through the heat and pressures that meta¬ 
morphosed its sedimentary layers-just like the others 0 

But then something else happend-not once but several 

times. It was caught in at least two squeeze plays 
that buckled it and shattered its uniform construction 
and texture. And since these "squeeze plays” also have 
a basic bearing on Bench Lake’s being shelved up on that 
bench, we’ll go a bit more thoroughly into how it all 
happened. 

But first, let me tell you, that when you were camp¬ 
ing on Bench Lake this summer, you were actually being 
squeezed by the world’s largest nutcracker. And as you 
crossed Sawmill Pass, you were stepping on the hinge of 
said nutcracker. Also of interest to our fellow Base 
Campers at Emerald Lake, they were camped at the extreme 
northerly end of the two arms or levers of our giant 
nutcracker. 










But just in case you have forgotten, let 

us refresh your memories-those of you who 

were with us during the past four or five 
years and have read the Base Camp Books for 
those years. 

You may remember that we described: 

a. The two crests above the Middle Fork 

of the San Joaquin River-the Mammouth-San 

Joaquin Crest on the east side and the Ritter- 
Banner-Mina ret Range on the west. And in be¬ 
tween, all squeezed up into vertical strata 
around the Nidever Lakes, the granites, vol- 
canics and sedimentaries. It was in the latter 
that we found the Triassic fossils. 

b. Then you recollect how the Mono Re¬ 
cess and Basins by the sedimentaries of the 
McGee country together with Mt. Morgan and 
the Abbott-Dade* Bear Creek Spire Crest on 
the east, and the Kaiser Range on the West. 

c. In the Evolution Region, the eastern 
side of the high basin was sustained by the 
meta-sediments of the eastern escarpment 
culminating in Mt. Emerson and thence running 
in the highly metamorphosed gabbro-diorites 
of the Palisadeso On the west there is that 
long stretch of meta-volcanics which you’ll 
all recognize from its high-lights of Mts. 
Goddard, Scylla and Charyodis, Black Giant 
and the Devil’s Crags. 


Note in the accompanying sketch how the two 
prongs of the nutcracker draw closer and closer 
together at Bench Lake, and finally close in 
tight at Sawmill Pass. At that point the prong 
of Volcanic intrusions leaves the west side and 
crosses the crest to the eastern escarpment, 
where it disappears in the Alabama Hills. 
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So far we have likened these two geological 
features to the prongs of a giant nutcracker. 

But in reality, up there in the high mountains, 
they are great sunken walls or harriers, thou¬ 
sands and thousands of feet (perhaps miles) deep 
-confining the bulging masses of granite be¬ 
tween theirio 

As the granite bulged up, or as the volcanics 
intruded, each exerted pressure on the other and 
thus generated tremendous heat. As a result, 
the rocks on both sides of the contact, became 
modified by what we term as metamorphosism. Thus 
the closer the prongs came together, the more 
was the confinement and consequently the greater 
was the pressure and heat developed. Naturally 
this resulted in a maximum of deformation, i.e. 
bending, buckling, shattering, re-alignment, 
metamorphosis, and finally changes in landforms. 

All of these took place in the mountains 
located in that narrow angle between the prongs 
north of Pinchot and Sawmill Passes. But Striped 

Mt. was different-it must have gone through at 

least one extra ordeal. Yes, there was one extra 
upheave1 which could have affected Striped Mt. 

As we noted above, the volcanics of the western 
prong had found the transverse, east-west fault 
near Split Mt. and for the first time had broken 
through to and beyond the crest. This lava also 
flowed south and even transformed the structure 
of Cardinal Mt . It was unquestionably a major 
upheaval and could have had a significant effect 
on Striped Mt 0 It could have exerted new and 
great pressures on it to further buckle and 
shatter its strata. Then in turn the heat 
generated would have finished the job by filling 
the open seams with the molten quartz-like mat¬ 
erials. Hence the doubly intricate pattern of 
veins and seams that makes this mountain stand 
out from all the others. 


NUTCRACKER PUTS SQUEEZE 
ON BENCH LAKE 


No we can't blame the Giant Nutcracker for any 
direct squeeze play on Bench Lake. But indirectly 
it was of major importance. Thus by closing the 
angle near Pinchot Pass, it compressed the landscape 
into narrow short valleys and sheer walled ridges. 
Consequently the streams were all short and the 
runoff insignificant. Likewise the glaciers were 
small, far weaker than those emanating from the 
Upper Basin. 

Even before the coming of the Ice Age, the main 
source of the South Eork of the Kings River was up 
in the Upper Basin. It followed a course which 
circled around high up on the shoulder of Mt. 

Ruskin. The streams coming from Taboose Pass and 
the short shallow valleys to the south were small 
and weak. Naturally the glacial streams, as they 
came along, followed the streambeds in a general 
way. 

So let us see what happened during the Pleist¬ 
ocene Ice Age. First, because it is interesting 
for us to imagine what that region looked like 
during those unusual times; and second, we want to 
know why Bench Lake was left high wet on a shelf. 

We will begin with the accepted theory that the 
Pleistocene started about a million years ago and 
was composed of four cold glacial periods or cycles 
of about 100,000 years each, separated by inter¬ 
glacial periods of about 200,000 each. Also, keep 
in mind that long heavy pluvial periods preceded 
and followed each of the glacial cycles, and that 
these torrential sessions did a lot of deepening 
of the canyons preparatory for the work of the 
glaciers. Also keep in mind that the Sierra Crest 
had reached its present height and that the valleys 
near the crest dropped only from 1000 to 1500 feet 
below their surrounding ridges G 













Watershed of South Fork, 1,000,000 years ago. 

At the height of the first cycle of the 
Pleistocene Ice Age, a great sea of ice covered 
most of the .High Sierra, Had we been able to 
visit the upper reaches of the Kings River 
a million years ago, we would have found this 
extensive expanse of snow blanketing the lands¬ 
cape, with our familiar peaks standing out as 
islands of rock (nunataks), The ice was 
probably 600 feet thick and reached within 800 
to 1000 feet of the summits. The lower peaks 
and ridges were all completely over-riden by 
the ice. 

Those summit areas, which were never over¬ 
run by ice, have not changed much since those 
ancient glacial times. Such areas include the 
north shoulder of Split Mt.; the west shoulder 
and summit plateau of Cardinal Mt.; the north¬ 
east shoulder of Striped Mt. and a small area 
around the top of Arrow Pk. The only possible 
changes might have been caused by the slow 
weathering from the wind, and the splintering 
and spawling from frost action. 



However, it is another and different story in 
the valleyso Before the coming of the glaciers, 
the lateral valleys, such as Upper Basin and 
those basins south of Bench Lake, tended to be 
shallow and contained streams meandering through 
meadows. As they had but slight gradient, the 
streams tended to be sluggish and with but little 
erosive force. But the main Kings River, after 
meandering down the Upper Basin, circled around 
high up on the shoulder of Mt. Ruskin and then 
picked up a bit of speed (and possibly some erosive 
power) as it ran west down the canyon following the 
westward slope of the Sierra Block. This latter 
valley was undoubtedly V shaped with a narrow 
stream cut gorge at the bottom, along the north 
side nearest Mt. Ruskin. 


Then if we had returned again after the first 
glacial cycle, we would have found that the ice 
would have quarried away some 400 feet from the 
upper lateral basins and also broadened them. 

The glacier in the main canyon extended from Mt. 
Ruskin to Grandma’s Nubbin (12.044) and Arrow 
Peak, and the surface of the ice came within a 
couple hundred feet of their summits. The bottom 
of the valley was about 800 feet above the present 
level of Bench Lake, but deepened on the north 
side of the Canyon as it broadened out where the 
stream had cut its gorge. Thus the canyon had 
been changed by the glaciers from an irregular V 
shaped canyon to an irregular U shaped valley. 


Preglacial 
Irregular V Shaped 
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South Fork of the Kings Glacier during the 2nd Glacial Period of the Pleistocene 


During the 2nd Glacial Period (which was a 
long and cold one and possibly might have merged 
with the 3rd Period) the great rivers of ice 
broadened and deepened the basin we now know as 
the watershed of the South Fork of the Kings River. 
In it are included the Taboose Pass Basin, the 
Upper Basin and the series of recessed basins 
extending toward Pinchot Pass. 

Actually, at that time, we would have had to 
call it Taboose Glacier, as it started at the Pass 
(some of the ice flowing east down Taboose Creek). 
However this was the last time that the ice reached 
the Pass on the west side 0 Taboose Glacier, during 
the later cold cycles, was restricted to the east¬ 
ern side of the range. 

The upper 1500 to 2000 feet of the peaks and 
ridges were standing above the ice and the valleys 
(now beingde epened) were assuming each its own 
individualityo 


The main valley was still broad and flat, with 
its glacial stream polishing the south face of 
Ruskin and the north faces of Arrow and Grandma 1 s 
Nubbin. The floor of that valley followed the 
11,000 foot contour at Taboose Pass and dropped to 
the 10,500 contour at Bench Lake. 

Deep down underneath, the ice was searching 
out and following various faults and stream beds. 
Thus, although unseen, the glacial river was 
quarrying deeply along the north side of the 
Canyon beneath Mt 0 Ruskin, and scooping out a 
shallow basin along the south bank, which would 
some day become a shelf on which a lake might 
nestle 0 

With each glacial cycle, the difference be¬ 
tween the two sides of the canyon were becoming 
more marked. 
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South Fork of Kings River Glacier, during the last or Wisconsin Period of the Pleistocene Ice Age. 





Heavy stream action during the ^^^luvial 
and Interglacial Periods ^ ^ ^ " scoured out 

the canyons deeply. The streams coming 

from the Upper Basin being /> the more vigorous 
(and finding a fault) cut a 
under Mt. Ruskin. 


deep gorge close'in 


Then came the ice during the Wisconsin Period. But 
the glacial streams were weak and with insufficient 
ice to fill the main canyon and over-ride on to the 
Bench. So the glaciers simply broadened and polished 
the walls of its canyon without cutting down or other¬ 
wise affecting the Bench. 

However, a small amount of ice, coming from the 
weak Grandma’s Nubbin Glacier, was able to overflow 
onto the Bench and polish it off before dropping 
down on to the main stream of ice in the canyon. But 
as it swung around, it left a lateral moraine at the 
west end of the Bench which, joining with a similar- 


lateral moraine from 
Glacier, built up a 
the buttress at the head 
Meanwhile the main and 
ice continued to quarry 


the Arrow Peak 
sizeable mound on 
^ of the Lake. 
heavier weight of the 
ouu the easterly end of the 

Thus, 


lake, lowering its level and,making it the outlet 
the flow of water was reversed toward the east. 


At no time during this period did the ice collect in 
the upper section of the Taboose Pass basin. It only 
reached up to those small cliffs you had to descend on 
your way over to Peter Raven 1 s kitchen. Practically 
90$ of the ice went down the main canyon, and less than 
10$ crossed the Bench Lake basin. 


























Muro Blanco Canyon during Pleistocene s 


Here we have diagramatically sketched a 
cross-section of the Muro Blanco Canyon, with 
the floors of the canyon dotted in as they 
could have been during each glacial period. 
These dotted lines are extensions of the 
contours noted on the two walls that suggested 
where the valley floors were during the differ¬ 
ent periods. 

In this diagram, you are looking upstream, 
with Mt. Ruskin to your left and Grandma’s 
Nubbin (and Bench Lake) to your right. 

During the first glacial period the floor 
of the basin (it had not as yet developed into 
a canyon) was located at about 11,500 feet. 

The ice, at this point, might have been 400 
feet thick'and its surface reached to within 
a couple of hundred feed of the summit of 
Grandma *s Nubbin. 

Before and during the 2nd glacial period, 
the canyon floor dropped about 500 feet c Note 
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the depression (incipient gorge) being 
formed along the north side, as a result of 
the larger amount of water and ice coming 
from the Upper Basin c 

By the end of the 3rd Period, the Canyon 
bed had been lowered to the level of the 
Bench Lake shelf and a decided gorge had 
been quarried out along the north side. 

Then the heavy torrents of the 3rd Inter¬ 
glacial and 4th Pluvial Periods cut a deep 
V shaped gorge down into the north line of 
the bedo The stream coming from Grandma * s 
Nubbin Basin cut a shallow trough the length 
of the Bench and ran into the streambed 
coming from Arrow Peak 0 This was subse¬ 
quently dammed up by a morainal mound built 
up by the glaciers coming from Grandma’s 
Nubbin and Arrow Peak. 

During the 4th period, the ice streams 
were not as strong as during the previous 
periods. "While the glacier was unable to 
fill its canyon to the level of the Bench, 
it was strong enough to deepen and widen 
the canyon to its present dimensions 0 

The small amount of ice, coming from the 
Grandma’s Nubbin Glacier was not enough to 
materially affect the Bench Lake bench. And 
that is the reason why we find a long shelf 
up on the wall of the deep canyon with a 
beautiful lake nestling on it. 

I think, Teddy, that that answers all of 
your questions. And I hope that with a 
better understanding of how all of this 
wonderful scenery came to be, that you will 
love it the better and fight for its pre¬ 
servation, when you too grow up, so that - 
your grandchildren may enjoy it too. 
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by Oliver Kehrlein 


Now don s t be misled by the scientific sound¬ 
ing heading, as we do not here intend to dis- 
course learnedly on the plants, birds and ani¬ 
mals in the Upper Basin® We simply want to talk 
to you, as one amateur to another, and suggest 
how you may recognize the different flowers at 
higher elevations® For those of you who want to 
go further, we recommend Peter Raven 5 s more tho¬ 
rough article on the vegetative life of the 
eastern escarpment® It can be found on page 
G49, and covers the life zones from the desert 
to the arctic, on Sawmill Pass* Incidentally, we 
want to thank Peter for going over this article 
correcting my many errors and adding technical 
data® 


Most of the Upper Basin lies near or above, 
timberline, so naturally the plant material 
there will be similar to that found at like ele¬ 
vations all along the Sierra® However, here and 
there, you 5 11 find such differences as : the 
stately foxtail forests of the Kern Basin are 
here replaced by a few scattered strays; like¬ 
wise the beautiful hemlock groves that graced 
both Ediza and the Mono Recesses are absent, and 
only a rare occasional specimen'will be found® 

Timberllne Trees 


The prevalent timberline trees of the Upper 
Basin are the whitebark pine-^ Pjnus albicaulis 
and the lodgepole pine— Pinus contorta ^ -You can 
readily distinguish the difference between these 
two® The albicaulis has five needles and its 
cones shatter on the tree before falling, where¬ 
as the lodgepole has but two needles, and drops 
its small gray cones while they are still entire® 


Sciences 



The trunk of the albicaulis 
is thick and twisted, and 
its branches sprawl out 
over the barren cliffs and 
ledges far above the regu¬ 
lar forested areas. 



Lodgepole has a typi 
cally scaley bark, a 
straight thin trunk and 
tends to concentrate in 
dense forests® Its shape 
is loosely conical® As 
firewood it is rather 
poor, as it splits badly 
and gives off more smoke 
than heat® But unfortun¬ 
ately that is about all 
you 5 11 find up there® 


Two other trees (broadleaved) will be found 
up around timberline, as well as much lower down, 
so they cannot be classified as belonging to any 
life zone® They are the quaking aspen, Populus 
tremuloides , found everywhere in talus slides. 

Its heart-shaped leaves are attached by thin 
stalks, so that they quiver and shimmer in the 
least breeze® The bark is light gray® The other 
tree is a willow, Salix speciosus , regularly found 
along the stream beds, making it tough for those 
who follow the water courses, e.g. down the Kings 
River to Paradise Valley® 




















Flowering Plants 


Flowering plants, to us amateurs, means just 
that-~plants with nice showy flowers. You should 
have seen Peter go absolutely batty”Over some plant 
-“looked like a weed to me—up on Sawmill Pass— 
a little insignificant plant among the loco-weeds, 
with inflated reddish pods’—new to science or 
something. Hasn't even a name, so they'll be 
naming it after Peter—just like having a nice 
mountain named after you. 


And now back to our "flowering plants," 
let's start high up around the summits and on 
the high passes. There we will always find that 
mountaineering trio, Draba, Polemonium and Hul- 
sea-~names that immediately identify themselves, 
with the best mountain climbers. 

1..Of these three, the most 
daring is the little yellow 
Draba. You'll find it hiding 
among the rocks, or crouched 
low on some gravelly spot, 
buffetted by storms and bliz¬ 
zards, but always giving a 
warm sunlight tinge to the cold gray granite slopes 



2. Next, the beloved of every 
climber, Polemonium eximium , the 
sky pilot. It grows best in 
sandy places above 13,000 
feet, among the weather¬ 
beaten boulders, where 
its brittle stems and 
dense heads of sky-blue 
flowers are protected 
from the violent winds. 

You enjoyed their rich 
color on bleak Pinchot Pass, 
and smelled their rich perfume as you climbed 
through the thick carpet of flowers near the 
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summit of Split Mountain-=the most profuse garden 
of Polemonium I have ever seen. Botanists tell us 
that it belongs to the phlox family--but to me it 
is the queen of the race, as it looks like no oth¬ 
er and surely is superior to them all. 

3. Also near the high summits 
and ridges, hiding from the 
terrific winds, you'll finfi 
the upstanding, yellow ajpine 
sunflower, Hulsea. As you 
struggle, gasping, toward the 
final pinnacle, holding tight 
to your hat, you will wonder, 
as I have often done--how did 
this large golden sunflower 
ever get up here and how has 
it managed to hold its own 
through the thousands of 
storms that tear apart even the toughest of gran¬ 
ite rocks. 

Then there is another trio that you'll find 
high up on the mountain slopes, with understand¬ 
able English names that I seem to be able to re¬ 
member, but whose Latin botanical names always 
escape my memory. 1. There's the alpine sorrel, 
whose russet-colored flower 
stalks and kidney-shaped leaveE 
stand out as spots of reddish •, 
color on the drab granite 
terrain. Botanically it is 
called Oxyria digyna , which 
means sour-leaved plant. It 
is found all around the arc¬ 
tic circle in the major 
ranges of the Northern 
Hemisphere. It has also 
been called scurvy grass, 
as it was the only green 




















vegetable available to early arctic explorers and 
thus used as an antiscorbutic 0 The acid taste in 
its leaves is due to oxalic acid and is not re¬ 
lated to its antiscorbutic properties * Some 
climbers claim that it does* however.? provide 
a refreshing and stimulating touch to a dry climb® 




2* The second of our trio is 
the rock fringe* or Epilobi - 
urn obcordatum® Both of its 
names are descriptive., if you 
will translate and analyze 
them® It is a tough little 
plant with heart-shaped 
leaves pepping out and sur¬ 
rounding the granite rocks 
with a colorful wreath or fringe of rose-purple 
flowers® Incidentally* rock fringe has a close 
cousin* with a Phoenix-like proclivity of ger¬ 
minating and flour¬ 
ishing best after a for¬ 
est fire® It is the 
brilliant lilac-purple 
fireweed® Epllobium an - 
gust If o Hum * No low- 
lying® crouching alpine 
is this one* but rather 
one that stands three 
feet tall* with its 
bright branches yielding 
to the winds but never 
breaking® The Glacier Peak Base Campers saw 
beautiful specimens up there* five and six feet 


tall® 



3. The third of this pardy company is the 
Sierra primrose* Primuius 
suffrutescen so Its pale 
red flowers* borne on 
leafless stems* can some¬ 
times be seen on hot 
gravelly ledges where but 


few other plants seem to be able 1 to eke out a 
livingo One place where it* apparently found a 
terrain to its complete liking.*, was on the Murro 
Blanco in the South Fork Canyon® 

At lower elevation* where timberline and 
meadows merge* where the melting, snows and grow¬ 
ing rivulets gather mossy wet hummocks* where we 
find still another trio hugging close to the damp 
ground® This is a curious trio* unalike* and yet 
each most intriguing in its ways Lewisia* Salix 
and Erigeron® 

1® Let ? s take the Lewisia first* because they 
happen to be pets of mine® Its strap-like leaves 
spread out in a flat circle close to the earth* 
and from their ba.se arise the delicate waxy flow¬ 
ers (frequently lined with rose), sometimes in 
clusters* but often in 
perfect wreaths® We are 
told that they add one 
blossom each year* so 
that one of these dain¬ 
ty wreaths may have a 
score of flowers and 
represent that many . 
years of fighting for 

an existence in this frigid zone® For years* I 
have tried to transplant these plants, but have 
never been able to recover its exlremely deep 
tap root® 

2® Next comes the Salix-“but doin-t be fooled 
by that Latin name® It simply means .’"willow' 1 -- 
and in'this case alpine willow* with the impos¬ 
sible Latin name of Salix petrophila var® caes - 

pitosa --and being further trans¬ 
lated— ? meanss a willow* the 
low-lying rock lover® Such 
a big name for such a little 
fella® But its size is no 
indication of its age® 

























The remarkable thing 
about this rugged little 
willow is that the whole 
plant (we wanted to say 
"tree") may be only a 
couple of inches high* 
and each year it will de¬ 
velop a pair* or maybe a 
couple of pairs of new 
leaves—even though it 
may be many years older 
than the full grown trees 
in our gardens. And yet* each spring* "this lit¬ 
tle two-inch plant will sport a large 3-inch 
catkin (if a female plant) or several large 
"pussies" (if a male plant). Its countless an¬ 
nual rings are microscopic. 

3« The last of this group is 
one that doesn*t seem to mind 
where it grows--in wet mossy 
nooks* on high dry ridges* or 
on gravelly benches-~it 1 s the 
daisy-like little Erigeron. 
For the longest time, I al¬ 
ways confused the names of 
the Erigerons with those of the Erigonumso 
Then when it was pointed out that the (daisy- 
like) Erigeron had long hairy whiskers on its 
stem and leaves— 3 and that geron refers to a sen¬ 
ile old man with whiskers (when you reach my age 
you 1 11 be studying about geron tology too)—then 
the incongruity of Daisy and the old bearded 
gentlemen helped to make me remember. 

Since we have been considering all of our 
comparisons in three, let ! s take an important 
trio which we find just below the timberline-- 
the red* white and pink heathers. These three 
are low growing bushes, frequently found growing 
close together* though the pink Kalmia tends 
toward the damper areas.. L. So consider first 
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the red heather* formerly known to all Sierrans 
as Bryanthus* but now called Phyllodoce Breweri. 
While the other two heathers have short blooming 
periods* Phyllodoce blooms from the time the 
snow leaves in June until it returns in October. 
It is a low shrub with needle-like leaves and 


small cup-shaped reddish flowers. 



2. Its close cousinthe white heather-° Cas - 
siope Mertensiana has scale-like leaves and 
keeps to the higher elevations. It blooms early 
.and for only a short period. Its flowers* which 
dangle from the ends of short stems* look like 
dainty little white bells with 5 blood-red spots 
at the baseo I have seen a close-up shot of one 
of these dainty bells that filled the screen* 
and actually stopped the show. 

3° The third or pink heather* Kalmia poli - 
folia varo microphylla , has a more flaring and 
larger saucer-shaped flower* with a brilliant* 
translucent pink color to its petals. By some* 
it has been called "pale laurel*" by others 
"swamp laurel*" though it is not a laurel* but a 
heather. 

Down in the lush meadows and along the creek 
banks you f ll run into perfect gardens of flowers 
most of which need no description here. For in¬ 
stance* everyone recognizes the purple shooting 
stars—the little ones, Dodecatheon alpinum , 
and the larger* taller Dodecatheon Jeffrey!. 







































In some nearby sunny spot* protected by a 
rising wall of rock* you 
will find a white* red or 
pink (sometimes a combina¬ 
tion of two colors) Colum¬ 
bine* dangling and dancing 
in the breeze* with its 
petal-spurs standing out 
back* defiantly«> 



Frequently in similar loca¬ 
tions with the Columbine* 
you'll find the monkey¬ 
faced flowers of the 
Mimulus, small and large 
yellow ones, tiny red 
ones and tall pink ones* 

At first glance you may 
fail to recognize a Mimu¬ 
lus* but after a close 

examination you can usually find that the odd¬ 
shaped flower has two lower bulging petals and 
looks like the face of a clown--for Mimulus 
means "little clown 



Widely distributed and 
most confusing are the Pen- 
stemons-°no two look alike 0 
There are the large-flowered 
blue-purple ones that grow in 
dry rocky spots above timber- 
line--these are Penstemon 
Menziesii var® Davidson! jl 0 
brilliant red one every¬ 
body knows as "pride-of= 
the-mountainso" Its bot¬ 
anical name is Penstemon 
Newberry! o It grows at a 
lower elevation than the 
preceding one and has 
flowers scattered all 
along the stem® 


Then there is the 






Then totally different 
(just to add to the confus¬ 
ion) there is the whorled 
Penstemon* with its small 
blue-purple flowers attach¬ 
ed to the stems in a series 
of whorls, like a Chinese 
pagoda® It bears the name 
of Penstemon heterodoxus* 




One of the first flow¬ 
ers the children learn to 
recognize is the Indian 
paintbrusho They range in 
color from white to deepest 
maroono There are many 
varities* all belonging to 
the genus Castillejao 


Equally well known 
are the lupines, mostly 
in light and dark purple* 
with an occasional muta¬ 
tion in white. Also* 
you*11 find large rampant 
ones in lush meadows and 
diminutive ones on the 
high arid plateaus® 


The next three have extremely interesting 
flowers* although the plants are often over¬ 
looked* as we brush by them along the trail® 
They are the "elephant's head,” the "tower of 
jewels'* and the "steer's head®" 



The elephant* s head or 
Pedicularis (that is the 
whole plant) is an erect 
plume of small pink 
flowers® But getting 
down on your knees, 
you'll find there a tall 






















pyramid of miniature elephants f heads* big flop¬ 
py ears* long upturned trunks* beady eyes* and 
just like in the circus parade* 

Just beyond the Pedicularis 
you ? 11 notice another and 
similar plume of flowers* 
about a foot high. Maybe 
the flowers will be slight- 
l ly more scattered along the 
stem. This time* close ex¬ 
amination will show you a 
cluster of beautiful little 
jewels* which give to the 
plant its name of "jewel flower" or Streptanthus 
tortuosus o 

Here in the Kings Canyon we ran into a rare 
relative of the abovB-- Streptanthus gracilis 0 
It was only three inches high and grew in the 
granite sand under boulders. 

And finally for the rarest and most unusual 
of this group* the "steer* s head"— Dicentra 
uniflora .* You will have to come early* just 
after the snow.leaves* and search in the forest 
duff. If you are lucky 
you may find the pale, 
ghostly little skeleton- 
skulls of the steer* 
only a couple of inches 
high* a single flower to 
each stalk* and not many 
stalks to be found. 

Perhaps you, too* have been confused by the 
great number of small yellow flowers in our 
mountains. I know that I have a hard job iden¬ 
tifying them all. So let f s start with the five 
that I have learned to recognize and then you 
can go on from there. 

1® There ! s the little Draba we described 






above. 

2® Then along with Draba we find the Hulsea, a 
sunflower out of place high among the crags. 

3* Another* but smaller sunflower 
relative, all disheveled as if 
storms had tried to tear it 
apart, is Senecio, which actu¬ 
ally belongs to the same fami¬ 
ly as our garden cineraria® 

4« This one is a large regular looking sunflower 

but does not grow high up 
like Hulsea* and it blos¬ 
soms on a tall stalk with 
large fuzzy leaves at the 
base—which gives it the 
name.of "mules 1 ears," or 
Wyethia mollis * 

5. And finally the last one is different from 
all the others® It is Potentilla and looks 
like a buttercup. But its 
flowers regularly have 
five petals® And the way 
Peter told me to tell them 
apart* is that the 5 green 
sepals at the base of the 
flower are joined togeth¬ 
er® This identifies them 
as belonging to the rose 
family® 


These are the principal flowers that every¬ 
body saw and asked about in the Upper Basin and 
around Bench Lake last summer. But you* un¬ 
doubtedly, will want to add to this list, and 
make additional notes on the ones mentioned 
above. Meanwhile this can serve as a basis upon 
which you can build your own list. Also* you*11 
get by with other amateur botanists* if you can 
identify all of the above plants and flowers. 
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To the casual observer, the Upper Basin ap- 
pears uninhabited--- devoid of animal life 8 Some 
people tell me that they have hiked all day long 
and never saw a deer; or fished for hours without 
catching a fisho Of course they blame local con¬ 
ditions ® Actually, however, the Basin is reason¬ 
ably well populated and quite in keeping with the 
native food supply® 

Possibly the wild animals are more timid here 
than in the inhibited sections of the National 
Parks® The region being remote, they haven 8 t yet 
become familiar with humans--- that is, all but 
the squirrels and Clark crows around camp; and 
the marmots and rosey finches up in the talus® 

The Deer 


In the upper Basin, you ? ll find the mule 
deer and the black tail deer, both feeding in 
the same meadow® They are ruminants, that is, 
they gather, half chew their fodder and swallow 
it in a nervous hurry® Then they reture to a 
secluded spot, regurgitate the half digested 
material and chew it all over again--- like 
a contented cow chewing her cudo The early 
Indian hunters always cut open the first stomach 
of the deer and partook of this partially digested 
food as a rare delicacy 0 



I am afraid that I can ? t agree with the 
Indians for I do not like the particular leaves 
the deer seem to prefer® I 8 ve tried it and 
they all taste bitter® You'll find them brous- 
ing among the willows, or on the gooseberry 
bushes (thorns and all), the coffee berry and 
the buckthorns (cotoneaster)® In the meadows 
you F ll see them eating the leaves and petals 
of your pet wild flowers, such as the shooting 
stars, paint brush, penstemon, the lush leaves 
of the pussy paws and the fuzzy leaves of 
the eriogonumo 
























They seem to have a monopoly on this diet 
as the other animals, such ..as the horses, mules 
and sheep seem to avoid these bitter leaves* 

On the other hand, the deer will never eat the 
mountain laurel--- instinctively they know that 
it is poisonous* Unfortunately our domesticated 
animals have never learned, to discriminate be¬ 
tween the poisonous and non-poisonous and are 
often poisoned. 

Incidentally, did you ever stop to think 
that the deer is descended from the same ances¬ 
tor as the horse, mule, cow and sheep-- as well 
as the other ruminants, the camels and giraffs. 
And to complete this ancient family grouping, 
we should include the elephants rhinoceroses, 
pigs, boars, etc. 

Phenacodus, ancestor of many of our mammals. 



So, since we have been considering the dev¬ 
elopment of our local mountains, it might be 
interesting to see where our wild life came 
from during the same period of time. So going 
back some 70,000,000 years to the time when the 
Sierra Crest was beginning to rise, there was 
a little short legged animal, about the size of 
a fox, who is reputed to have been the progeni¬ 
tor of this curious assortment of families of 
animals. 
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No one has ever seen him, but from his fossil 
bones, the scientists have reconstructed him and- 
his descendants step by step-— just as we rebuild 
our mountains from the bits of rocks we find here 
and there and work out what they looked like mil¬ 
lions of years ago. 

To this little animal they have given the name 
of Phenacodus. He had five toes, a pointed muzzle 
and a long tail--- and didn't look a bit like any 
of his descendants. His teeth were none too sharp 
and therefore he had to defend his life by running 
away from an attacker. As a result, his short legs 
became longer and longer and as they lengthened, 
he finally did all of his running on a single long 
toe or what we know now as a hoof. And that is 
how, during the time that the Sierra Nevada was 
being built up, the little fox-like Phenacodus 
evolved and developed into the present day cows, 
horses, elephants, camels, rhinoceroses and our 
gentle mountain deer. 

As for these deer, were you ever fortunate 
enough to see an old buck making his bed? It is 
funnier than watching a dog circling 'round and 
'round as he tries to get comfortable. The old 
buck approaches his bed site, up under an albi- 
caulis, high above timberline, cautiously sniff¬ 
ing and watching every moving object in sight. 

If he smells human odor around his bed or catches 
your scent, he takes off in a hurry. 

However, if everything appears satisfactory, 
he starts pawing the thick bed of needles with 
his front hoofs, fluffing them up as we do our 
air matresses. This thoroughly done, he then 
tries out his bed- at first restlessly, squir¬ 
ming, twisting and turning- he may even start 

up as if in alarm and jump out as if to abandon 
it. Then he goes back again sniffing and snorting. 
He repeats this routing over and over, until you 









finally get tired and start for camp. This, of 
course scares him and.he starts out high up the 

slope- perhaps for a new bed site, where he 

may start again at the beginning. One reason 
why he may be more than usually nervous is that 
his antlers are in velvet. 



The Marmots and Conies 


While they are not related, we usually think 
of the large bushy marmots and the small sleek 
conies together, because they both live up above 
timberline, and often in the same rock slide. 

It will often be your eye that warns you of the 
proximity of a deer, but it will be your ear 
that tells you that a well-camouflaged little 
stranger is watching your every move. You sud¬ 
denly become aware of a deer as he bounds off 
through the. woods. Then again you may be pick¬ 
ing your way over some high trailess stretch with 
nary a tree or bush in sight. Then suddenly you 
will hear the distant shrill whistle of a marmot 
and you*11 know that the whole community has been 
forewarned. Or then perhaps it might be the 
slight nasal "eankt" of the cony warning his 
family to run for cover. 

Most times you will never see either one 
until you hear him and then only will you be 
able to locate him by following the sound. How¬ 
ever the marmot is far more daring-- and far 


more curious. His blunt gray nosed head will 
peer over or around some boulder, keeping a 
beady eye On you. If you come no closer, he 
may climb atop the boulder and display a fine 
cape of russet fur. Whistle to him and he'll 
whistle back. Creep toward him for a picture 
and he'll disappear among the rocks---only to 
re-appear later along your route but at the 
same safe distance. I've had them follow me 
for a goodly distance, playing this hide and 

seek game- until finally I must have passed 

beyond their range. 

The marmot eats grasses, roots and insects, 
laying in a good supply of fat as well as stock¬ 
ing up his burrow with well-dried leaves and 
grass. He belongs to the ground squirrel family 
and burrows into the ground for his home and 
winter retreat. There he lies and eats his 
stored food until the cold gets him and he fin- _ 
ally succumbs to a state of semi-hibernation 
or torpidity. 

By some he is called the "whistler" and in 
Switzerland is known as "le siffleur". He may 
even be called a woodchuck, to whom he is dis¬ 
tantly related. A big adult will measure 24 
inches long and even sport a tail a foot further. 
He proved no weather prophet (like his eastern 
cousin the woodchuck) for us this summer, for 
each morning he promised us good weather and you 
all know what a false prophet he proved to be. 

The cony, on the other hand, belongs to 

the rabbit family- and it is hard to believe 

that this group could have such a hardy little 
representative. He and his family (often a 
community of families) live high up on the talus 
slopes, rock slides or even in old glacial mor¬ 
aines- without even the benefit of an earthen 

burrow. Unlike their neighbor the marmot, they 
. .do not hibernate, but live all winter long on 











their supply of fat and stored up hay. 

John Muir mas very fond of the cony and called 
him the "little hay maker." He is also knows as the 
pika, the rock-rabbit and as the little-chief-hare. 
They are-found all over the Northern Hemisphere, but 
always high up in the alpine waste-lands, out of 
competition with any and all other animals. 

You have to be mighty patient to get a chance 
to study these industrious little creatures while 
at work. They rarely travel far from their par¬ 
ticular rock slide, gathering every possible blade 
of bune h grass or sedge and every seed pod nearby, 
storing and drying them inside their rocky home. 

You will marvel at how they carry long stalks 
of plant material cross-wise in their mouths, dodg¬ 
ing between the boulders until they finally maneu¬ 
ver their load through the narrow cleft used as an 
entrance. While their homes are deep among the big 
rocks,, they are well sheltered against the wind and 
the winter snows. Also they are so planned that 
the pine marten gnd the weasel (their arch enemies) 
dare not enter. These shelters may be shared bya' 
large family or a group of families, and may contain 
as much as a half cubic yard of cured hay, at the 
beginning of winter. 

When not busy hauling hay, you may find him 
on guard-duty, sitting there at-his observation 
post, all hunched up, motionless and eyeing you with 
keen unblinking eyes. At the first sign of danger 
he gives his convulsive little bleat and the whole 
tribe scurries for shelter. Of the whole race of 
mountain mammals, I think that the cony deserves the 
most credit. He has the least desirable nit£h in the 
economy of nature, he asks nothing of us visitors or 

of any other animal- and all that he desires is to 

be left alone to enjoy those meager benefits that 
nature provides him in his arctic habitat. 
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The Chipmunks and Squinre^ls . * isfiJJ 

* . I 

The smallest and perhaps the most winsome jours 

of the timberline mammals is the colorful little 
chipmunk. He befriends you (and robs you) from -jeothe 

the time you arrive in camp until you leave. He 
soon learns where the commissary supplies are 
stored and in which rucksack you hide your pre¬ 
cious reserve of cookies. It takes him no time jjg 

at all to get acquainted and eat out of your hand. 


.*** .He's a conjical little clown as he sits there 
•stuffing tit-bits into his cheek-pouches, inflat- 
.ing them like toy-balloons. When^&hey can hold 
no more, he races away to burry his plunder under 

a light covering of duff- at the foot of a tree, 

or ro<5k=— just anywhere. I never could make out 
how they plan their caches. They seem so hit and 
miss. I often wonder if even the chipmunks know. 

I have seen them digging away furiously (and 
fruitlessly) out in the duff, looking for some¬ 
thing. After digging a half dozen holes they 
finally recover some treasure and immediately re¬ 
bury it a yard away. Reminds me of a file clerk 
looking for a letter from a fellow named Kehrlein. 
She looks under C (for Curline); then under S 
(for Sierra Club), next under B (for Base Camp) 
then G (for* Glaciers) etc. until finally giving 
up she decides that my letter didn't need answer¬ 
ing anyway. 
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The chipmunk needs no description, everybody 
knows that he looks like with his bright orange 
and black stripes along his back and down his 
head and face to the tip of his nose. 

You will run across three varieties of chip¬ 
munks, while hiking in the Sierra-— in the foot¬ 
hills you meet the Mariposa variety, larger than 
the others and furtively hiding in the bushes; 
above timberline you may run into the minute 
cutey-pie, the Alpine chipmunk, who fearlessly 
begp part of your summit luncheon, but always 
keeping a safe distance; and in between, the so- 
called Tahoe Chipmunk, that we all know so well 
in our sub-timberline campso Their colorings 
are more striking and their tails shorter than 
the other two 0 

The Golden-mantled Ground-squirrel has simi¬ 
lar striped markings to the chipmunk and has 
many of the same habits. However, although he 
looks more like a chipmunk than a squirrel, he 
really belongs to the ground-squirrel family 
and lives in the ground like they do, and not 
in the trees as do the chipmunks. He has a rich 
golden head—- but without stripes on the cheeks, 
The stripes along his back end at the ears. By 
some he is called "Yellowhead" by others "Copper¬ 
head" . 

The Golden-mantled Ground-squirrel is by no 
means as dainty or fastidious as the little 
chipmunk--- nor is he as nervous. He tends 
more toward portliness and a sedate way of life-- 
back in the city we*d say "he was just plain lazy 
He is larger than the chipmunk and may reach a 
foot in lengtho They too will become quite 
friendly and are excellent pets around camp 0 
Their home, however, is in the mountains and we 
do not advocate caging them and bringing them 
back to the city Q 


Other Animals 


So far we have listed only those animals that 
everyone meets in the Upper Basin c However there 
are others that inhabit the high country but are 
seen only occasionally. 

One of these is the bear---the same beast 
you see down around Park Headquarters°—only 
up here he is less civilized and better behaved. 
Undoubtedly he wanders up into the South Fork 
Canyon from Paradise Valley to feed on the berries 
there, but hasn ? t much occasion to come up into 
the Upper Basin, as there isn s t much up there 
for him to eato 

Mountain sheep have been reported on Mt 0 Baxter 
and along the eastern escarpment. Shed-horns were 
found on Taboose Pass and I thought that I had 
seen droppings and foot prints there. But since 
these evidences are so similar to those of deer, 

I could not be certain. 

Several reports have been received of pine 
marten, those sleek russet colored little hunters. 
They are usually to be seen where the squirrels, 
chipmunks and conies abound. Undoubtedly there 
must be cats up in the Basin, but no one ever 
sees them, there or anywhere else c Unquestionably 
they always seem to see you first. 

Not so for the coyote. He makes the night 
hideous with his howling and watches you openly 
but always from afar. One was seen near Mather 
Pass and another running across the snow south 
east of Arrow Peak. While rattlesnakes have not 
been reported in the Basin they frequent all of 
the approaches to it, even up to 9,000 feet on 
Woods Creek trail. Quills from a porcupine were 
found near the river, so unquestionably there must- 
be a few of these lumbering creatures still left 
up thereo They were easy to kill (with a club) 
and counted a delicacy by the indians. 





Two Classes of Birds 


Over 100 kinds of birds have been seen and 
reported in the Sierra Nevada at various seasons® 
Many of them frequent the timberline at one time 
or another and a few of them live there all year 
8 round. 

So we can roughly divide the birds we saw in 
upper watershed of the South Fork of the Kings 
River into two major classes: 1. the permanent 
residents that everyone saw and with whom all 
mountaineers are familiar, and 2. the transient 

travelers on their way through- some of which 

keep even the "bird-watchers 88 guessing® Among 
the permanent guests* the ones with which most 
campers are familiar are: the Clark 8 s crow, the 
chickadee, junco, ouzel and the rosy finch® 

Clark 8 s Crow 


It was the Clark 8 s crow of nutcracker that 
greeted us (or shall we say "disputed 88 our usur° 
pation of his territory) as we arrived in camp. 
Some members described him as a scolding old 
shrew with an unpleasant raucous voice and 
thieving ways. Others saw a different facet 
in his antics and considered him as a comical 
clown, or a rollicking hob-goblin dressed like 

a jovial friar- in a gray frock with white and 

black wings, and an all-white tail divided by 
a black streak. 

Chickadee 


Perhaps the most friendly of the timberline 
birds are the little chickadees. They hang 
around camp, singing and twitting, begging for 
a handout, but never making a nuisance of them- 
selves. They seem to expect friendliness and 
I have often wondered what would happen if any¬ 
one tried to scare them away® 
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A jet black cap set off by a white line gives 
them a harlequinnish appearance and their high 
flute-like call is distinctive and individual. 

It is pitched at the upper limit of the human 
whistle and it took me several years to pucker 
my lips close enough to imitate and talk to 
them. 


Each mid-winter, for years, we camped in the 
deep snow at Helen Lake on Mt® Lassen, near a 
pine tree in which a pair of chickadees resided. 

I have always been certain that they were the 
same pair each year, for they seemed to recog¬ 
nize us-welcoming us most joyously on our 

arrival and accompanying us down the trail for 
miles when we left® They never missed a meal 
while we were there. 

Junco 


Slightly larger and not so friendly is the 
junco® You can readily identify him, when in 
flight, by the two white outer feathers at the 
edges of his tail. They make their nests in 
the grass and will try to decoy you away from 
their eggs or young by putting on the broken- 
wing act and as they lure you further and fur¬ 
ther away, they 1 11 actually arouse your sympathy 
by a continuous pitiful crying. Then when they 
get you far enough away, they take off in a per¬ 
fectly healthy flight, twitting you almost as 
with a sneer. 

Rosy Finch 

Among the mountain birds, perhaps my own 
personal pets will include the rosy finches® 

They are an exclusive crew, never mingling with 
other birds or invading their territory in the 
forests or meadows. No Sirl, they are real hardy 














mountaineers who live, feed and raise their young 
up among the snow plastered crags near the summitSo 
You 1 11 find them busy, gathering insects, spiders, 
butterflies and wind-blown seeds that have fallen 
on the high snow banks or glaciers and have become 
frozen there. Invariably they work in pairs, or 
(in the fall) in family groups. 

Not many human beings ever get up into their 
territory so that they have never learned to be 
afraid of them. While working on the glaciers, 
there are always groups of them flitting along 
the ice, dipping into suncups after an insect, 
flying right up to me and as unconscious of my 
presence as if I were just another rock on the 
glacier* Apparently their sole interest is how 
much food is left in their deep freeze* 

They make their nests deep in some cleft 
or crack high up on the cliffs under the very 
crest itself* I dare you to find one of their 
nests--- you f ll need ropes and pitons. 

If our mountaineers were to adopt a bird 
as their symbol or emblem, I would promptly 
nominate the chickadee for the winter mountain¬ 
eers and the rosy finch for the crag rats* 

Water Ouzel 

It would be redundant for me to repeat what 
has been so wonderfully written about this bird 
by John Muir in his " The Mountains of California " 
and by Charles Albert (Bert) in The Sierra Nev ¬ 
ada s Range of Light . (Harwell) 

You will find this most interesting little 
bird sweeping along some stream, darting here 
and there, finally alighting on a submerged rock 
amid stream* There he bobs and dips (hence the 
familiar name of "The Dipper") for a few moments 
and then dives in* Watch carefully and you will 
see him actually walking along the bottom pick¬ 


ing up larvae etc* His nest is truly a marvel--- 
you will never find it* Watch patiently and 
finally you 1 11 catch one or both of them light¬ 
ing on a foam flicked rock or a mossy bank- — 
and then when assured that all is safe, they 
will dart back under the water fall or through 
the spray of water and disappear. If you can 
peer underneath you 1 11 maybe be able to discern 
the pouch-like nest as it merges into the drip¬ 
ping background* 

Other Birds 


And now we take the privilege of using a list 
we used formerly, but with certain variations, 
covering the birds according to the type of terr¬ 
ain they preferred to frequents 

In the forested area : the Cassin purple finch, 
red shafter flicker, olive sided flycatcher, Sierra 
grouse, steller jay, western wood peewee, moun¬ 
tain quail, ruby crowned kinglet, Williamson sap 
sucker, Sierra hermit thrush, Audubon warbler and 
California woodpecker. 

In the meadows and marshes s the black birds 
and sparrows; the hummingbirds, all three; Rufous, 
Allen and Calliope; 

In the nearby willow thickets : western robin, 
warbling vireo, pileolated warbler, white-crowned 
sparrow and the song sparrow. 

Along the cliffs and rocky walls : the dotted 
canyon wren, the rock wren, red-tailed hawk, the 
golden eagle, Pacific nighthawk, the violet gredn 
swallow. 

And in between the forests and open slopes : 
the Wright flycatcher, the Western house wren, 
Cassin Solitary Vireo, and the Western chipping 
sparrow. 

We know that we have left out many birds 
that you have seen or heard--- perhaps one of 
your pets* For this we apologize and beg you 
to add them to the above list and forgive us 
for the ommissions. 






















THEN MAN CAME 


The history of man's activities on Taboose 
Pass and in the headwaters of the South Fork 
of the Kings River can be divided into three 
phases? 

1. Prehistoric, or Indian, followed 
by a long interval; 

2. Nineteenth Century, or Exploitation 
which gradually merged into 

3» Twentieth Century, or Recreational. 

Prehistoric Indian Occupation 

It has been a long time since the Indians 
crossed Taboose Pass and hunted in the head” 
waters of the South Fork. We know that they 
did visit the region as we found worked chips 
and flakes at Bench Lake and on both sides of 
the Pass. 

They were all well patinated (dulled by 
weathering), which led to the conclusion that 
it had been centuries since the aborigines had 
hunted there. Our interest was immediately 
aroused, especially when we noted that the Ind- 
ian-mound near the Taboose Trail roadhead showed 
evidences of recent occupation; and again when 
we recollected that Indians are living and have 
been living continuously in the Owens Valley for 
possibly thousands of years. 

We suggest two reasons for this hiatus, hop- 
ing that someone will assume the problem and prove 
or disprove my theories, if they think that they 
are worth the trouble. 

My first assumption is that the early oceu- 
pants of the mountains were not the same Indians 
we now see in the Owens Valley—■ not even the 
same family. These Indians are called Piutes 
(Paiutes) and all that remain of the earlier 
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Eastern Monos, with a small admixture of West- 
ern Monos (sometimes called Southern Monos.] 
While the two branches of the Monos are linguis¬ 
tically related, ethnically they are different. 
The features, build, culture and legends are all 
different. Both are credited as belonging to 
the Shonshonean family, which migrated through 
the Owens Valley several thousand years ago--*- 
according to their mythology, when the great in¬ 
land sea of Lahontan Lake was still in existance 
This Lake resulted from the tremendous deluges 
of the pluvial period about 4000 years ago. 

The Shonshones were a nomad, hunting race 
that moved readily when conditions were not pro¬ 
pitious. They had found the hunting and fish¬ 
ing much to their liking during the long balmy 
summers that characterized the Sierra Nevada 
for several thousand years-—* up until about 
400 or 500 years ago. Then the cold cycle 
blanketed the Sierra for most of the year, if 
not for the full 12 months, and the animals with 
drew to the low valleys on the west side. 

Our proud Shoshone (those who had not 
intermarried with the Washo and the Miwok to 
the north), refusing to lower their standards 
of living to gathering seeds, pine nuts and 
acorns, deserted their little brush homes and 
joined their fellow tribesmen near San Diego. 
There they are known under a variety of names 
according to the Mission with which they be¬ 
came associated. Collectively they are called 
the Luiseno-Cahuilla group. You'll find them 
there today, well educated and good artisans. 
Attend Mass any Sunday at the Pala Mission and 
you'll be impressed by the sincerity and rever¬ 
ence of its all-Indian congregation--- possibly 
the only such in California. 

These Shoshone are what you might expect a 
race of mountaineers to be-— medium stature. 
















slim of build, with narrow heads, a high face 
and a medium nose. 

On the other hand the present Piutes re¬ 
flect the infiltration of the Washo and Miwok, 
with square heavy build, broad heads and noses 
that range from narrow to broad. They are stric¬ 
tly basket weavers and seed gathererso Most of 
their hunting was done with snares and trapso 
They are hardly the type you would expect to 
find going forth into the mountains exerting 
themselves enough to climb over such as Taboose 
Pass. They are best known by their easy-going, 
happy and lazy natures. And they have a ready 
excuse for it. Their mythology tells them and 
they love to repeat it even to this day, that: 

The Great Spirit came down from the land of 
much rain and taught them to be happy in this 
land of sunshine. He instructed them that too 
much work in such hot climate was not good for 
them--- and that work was not the important 
thing in life. 

Another story they love to tell and appa¬ 
rently they believe it, follows: 

The Great Spirit came from the land of 
Many Smoking Mountains and found this country 
very good—— but too flat. So he put every~ 
body to work, carrying up great rocks until 
they had built up the mountains we now call the 
Sierra Nevada. They worked so hard they have 
never recovered. 


And then came the shameful interlude in 
our American Indian History- here as else¬ 

where in the United States. 

Following the wave of the western migration, 
white men came into the Owens Valley 0 Some were 
farmers and they needed water * Water holes were 
already sacred rights among the Indians. Next 
came the sheepherders and cattle men c Their 


stock needed the precious water and the sparce 
vegetationo Finally came miners and sawmills— 
all demanding rights of every sort. They were 
anything but sympathetic with the lowly redskins-* 1 
often ruthless and beyond the law 0 

The Indians placidly tried to uphold the 
rights that had been theirs for thousands of 
yearso Their passiveness of resistance only 
encouraged the unscrupulous interlopers to 
take further advantages. Among the Piutes, 
there were some who were more Shoshone than 
Piute. They took issue and shots were fired 0 
Men were killed on both sides, and reprisals 
followedo Then the inevitable massacres. 

Base Campers will be interested in knowing 
that the war started during the winter of 1861-62, 
when it rained (with intermittent snow) for 54 
days -, and the whole valley was a sea of mudo The 
fighting lasted for over 10 years, during which 
time, over 200 Indians and 60 whites were killed. 

Man Exploits his Mountain s 

As time went on, the occupation and exploi¬ 
tation of the Owens Valley extended up into the 
steep little valleys on the escarpment. Weather 
permitting, the cattlemen grazed their stock in 
the small meadows in the valleys, the timber was 
cleaned out and prospectors defaced the walls with 
their test holes. As the weather ameliorated, 
after the wet, cold spell of the sixties, the 
sheep and cattle were driven up the canyons and 
over the passes onto the high meadows. 

Taboose Pass was one of the last (1870) 
to be used by the sheep herders. Apparently one 
attempt was enough, as only one attempt was re¬ 
ported. Kearsarge Pass, readily accessible from 
Onion Valley fell early and the Vidette Meadows 
took a severe beating, from which it has been 
slow in coming back. Sawmill Pass was also used, 








and from there*, they crossed Pinchot? established 
a well-beaten path along what was to later become 
the John Muir Trail.. One herder*, caught by the 
first winter snows? in the Middle Fork of the Kings? 
forced his way up past the Palisades Lakes, hois¬ 
ting his mule by rope and tackle up over the cliffs, 
he finally made his way over Mather Pass into the 
South Fork Basin and escaped? just in time? out 
over Pinchot and Sawmill Passes. One man succeed¬ 
ed in getting his herd over Cartridge Pass. 

The sheep and cattle men were a secretive 
lot? so that little is known of their doings 
during this period--- other than the evidences 
left behind? of their despoliation of the tender 
mountain meadows. 

Other events and incidents pertinent to 
this period follow chronologically: 

1805---the Spanish Padres named the Kings 
River? while camped on its banks in the San 
Joaquin Valley. They called it "el rio de 
los Santos Reyes"--=the Three Wisemen or Holy 
Kings . 

1827 (circ.) Jedediah Smith is thought to 
have crossed the Sierra via one of the nearby 
passes? and into the Kings River watershed. 

1833 Capt. Joe Walker explored many of the 
trans-Sierra passes and finally worked out a 
route through the Pass now named after him. 

1849 The Mormons held a Convention in Salt 
Lake and decided to found the State of Deseret; 
same to include the present Utah? Arizona? parts 
of Oregon and Colorado and most of southern 
California and the Sierra Nevada. Invited to 
the convention were "all of the inhabitants of 
Upper California lying east of the Sierra Nev¬ 
ada Mountains." 

1855 A. Wo Von Schmidt made the first survey 
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of the Owens Valley and the eastern side of the 
Sierra Nevada. In his report he said; "Land 
entirely worthless....except near banks of Little 
streams coming from the Sierra Nevada mountains. 
Valley contains about 1000 Indians of Mono Tribe.. 
a fine looking set of men... live principally on 
pine nuts? fish and hares... Owens Valley is 
worthless to the white man? both in soil and 
climate. 

1857 Nevada? in petitioning for Statehood? 
requested that its westerly border be the Crest 
of the Sierra Nevada. 

1858 J. H. Johnson explored the high mountain 
region entering via Kearsarge Pass? guided by a 
fiute Indian. 

1859=60 Mining stampede-— all of the passes 
explored. 

1861=71 Sporadic warfare with Piute Indians. 

1864 Thomas Keough? with 5 companions? in¬ 
cluding John Bubbs (after whom Bubbs Creek was 
named) crossed the Sierra to the Kings Canyon? 
meeting Prof. Brewer and his survey party on their 
way to Mt» Brewer. From there they saw Mt. Whit¬ 
ney which stimulated Clarence King's attempt on 
same? and resulted in his epic climb of Mt. 

Tyndall. 

After visiting the giant redwoods, etc.? 

Keough tried to work his way backs 

"We picked our way along with the animals, 
but the country kept getting rougher and rougher... 
deep canyons and precipices, terribly rough? boul- 
dery country... all bare granite." 

The terrain became so rugged that they had to 
lower themselves by their blankets and shoot their 
horses. Food having given out they lived on horse 
meat. Apparently they were in the Cartridge Pass 
region? which he describess 

"Now? even without animals, the country kept 














getting worse, even more impassable. In working 
down into one Canyon (presumably the South Fork) 
thousands of feet deep, we had to slide down a 
water-run. Sometimes we'd slide 30-feet and 
fetch up on a bench, throwing our blankets on 
ahead. 

"... next morning started east hoping to 
reach the summit of the Sierra. That night we 
reached the summit of what is now called Tab- 
oose Pass. The next day we worked our way down 
the east cliff of the Sierras along Taboose 
Creek into Owens Valley." 

In an epilogue to the above account, Keough 
tells how a bunch of "rebel" miners named the 
low rolling hills near Lone Pine "Alabama Hills" 
after the Confederate cruiser. About that time 
came news of its defeat by the Kearsarge, so 
Keough and his partners named their mine the 
Kearsarge Mine. The pass took its name from the 
mine near which it was located. 

1871 Clarence King climbs Mt. Langley, believ¬ 
ing he had conquered Mb. Whitney. 

1872 Earthquakes shook Owens Valley-— the 
greatest shock lasting 3 minutes--- destroying 
all of the adobe house and killing 24 persons 
in Lone Pine. Rock slides occurred throughout 
the Sierra for several weeks resulting in g 
dense pall of dust hanging over the range and 
cutting off the sun. 

-- Socisty of Taboose Eaters formed with 

eligibility confined to those only who lived 
in the Valley prior to the last battle with 
the Indians. The Taboose plant was variously 
applied to Jimson Weed (used as a poison by 
the Indians) and to the golden Menzellia plant 
we saw on Taboose Pass. 

We feel that the survivors of the Drench 
Lake ordeal should be entitled to membership. 


1878 George W. Wheeler while surveying in the 
upper watersheds of the Kings River, viewed Split 
Mt. However he called it South East Palisades, 
later shortened to South Palisade. In 1902, Joe 
LeConte changed the name finally to Split Mt. 

1897 Sheep herder Escalier succeeds in getting 
his mule over Mather Pass--- but with the aid of 
block and tackle . 

+■&■++++++++ 

Turn of the Century initiates another form of ex¬ 
ploitation, which Chalfant termed as the "Betray¬ 
al of the Owens Valley" or the "Misappropriation 
of the Valley’s water supply to Los Angeles." 


DESPOLIATION GIVES WAY TO CONSERVATION 

A different type of men had been going through 
the Sierra Nevada, finding recreation (in the broad 
re-creative sense) and inspiration there. There 
they had seen scenic wonders that should be pre¬ 
served for future generations, so un^er the lead¬ 
ership of John Muir, they organized the Sierra 
Club with the objective of conserving these nat¬ 
ural beauty spots. 

The founders of the Club were practical men 
and believed that the members should become fami¬ 
liar with the mountains they were seeking to keep 
inviolate. Summer outings to remote regions were 
organized by Wm. E. Colby, new routes for trails 
were explored, unexplored regions were visited 
and mapped. One of the last of these was the 
Upper Basin of the South Fork of the Kings River. 
Likewise this region long remained the only open 
gap in the John Muir Trail-- that 186 mile high 
mountain route extending from the Yosemite to 
Mt. Whitney. 














1895 The Club was still young, when one of its 
members, Bolton Coit Brown made his way into the 
basin via Cartridge Pass« He made the first as¬ 
cent of Arrow Peak and named the high peak to the 
east Red Mt.-— LeConte later renamed it lift;. Pin- 
chot. On his return trip to Kings Canyon, he 
tried to work his way down the South Fork Gorge, 
but ran into such trouble that he abandoned his 
mule and most of his outfit half way down. 

1902. The Club held its 2nd Outing, a Base Camp 
in the Kings Canyon. From camp, Joseph LeConte, 
his wife Marion and Curtis Lindley camped in Cart¬ 
ridge Creek, named Marion Lake and made the first 
ascent of Split Mt. Later, Prof. LeConte returned 
to the Basin via Woods Creek and Arrow Creek, and 
made the 2nd ascent of Arrow Peak. After these 
trips. Prof. LeConte brought out the first map 
ever made of the region. 

1905 Whitney Quadrangle Map published with part 
of Basin included. Northern section of Basin was 
surveyed in 1910-11 and included in Bishop Quad. 

1908 While exploring for future John Muir Trail, 
Prof. LeConte, James Hutchinson and Duncan McDuffie 
worked their way up the Middle Fork, past Palisade 
Lakes and reached the top of Mather Pass. Also 
Bill Colby, solo, visited Banch Lake via Arrow 
Creek and as a result of this reconnaisance, Fish 
Warden Ober transplanted golden trout in the streams 
and lakes of Basin, including Bench and Cardinal. 

1910 Club High Trip camped at Rae Lake. From 
there, Wm. E. Colby, Edward Parsons and Phil Bernays 
hiked into Basin and camped at Bench Lake. Inciden¬ 
tally all three later became presidents of the Club. 

1912 Bo McComber reported that golden trout in 
Bench Lake had grown to 14". It is interesting to 
now note that no golden trout have been recently 
caught in Bench or Cardinal Lakes. Mr. Colby 
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informs us that golden trout, when planted in 
lakes, do not thrive and finally disappear, but 
do well and propogate nicely, when planted in 
streams. 

1920 Bill Colby and Bob Lipman left Club Camp 
in Simpson’s Meadow after lunch, hiked up Middle- 
fork and Cartridge Creek, camped at Marion Lake. 
Next morning, dropped into South Fork, climbed 

to Bench Lake, caught two 14" golden trout and 
ran back to Simpson’s Meadow in time for dinner 
--a three-day-trip in one and a half days. 

1921 Two parties, with great difficulty, took 
pack animals over Mather Pass, using rope and 
tackle to get them down. After the ordeal, they 
named the pass after Stephen T. Mather, the 
first Director of the National Park Service. 

Chester Versteeg and his wife Lillian spent 
the summer in the Basin. Their climb of Split 
Mt. was the first since 1910, evidencing how few 
had been climbing in the region. The Barrett 
party also climbed Split Mt. that Year and Arrow 
Peak was climbed by Val Ellery and Rudolph Berls. 
First ascent of Cardinal Mt. made by G. Downing. 
While exploring around Mather Pass, Versteeg made 
first ascents of several nearby peaks and named 
one for Prof. Bolton Coit Brown. 

1922 The Upper Basin starts to come into its 
own. Several parties with animals negotiate 
Mather Pass, working out a feasible route for 

the anticipated completion of the John Muir Trail. 

One party, composed of Sierra Club members 
and including J. K. Moffit, F. C. Torrpyand J. S. 
Hutchinson made their way into the Upper Basin 
from the Kings Canyon via Bubbs Creek, Vidette 
meadows, the snow-covered Glenn Pass and finally 
Pinchot Pass. They then worked out a good route 
on the south side of Mather Pass and concluded 
that it rather than Cartridge Pass should be used 







for the John Muir Trail» But they ran into trou¬ 
ble lower down as the descent from the Lower Pali¬ 
sade Lake to Deer Meadow proved a major achieve¬ 
ment, 

1925 A knapsack group from the Club High Trip 
side-tripped from the Kings Canyon into the Basin 0 
On the way over Pinchot Pass we ran into a pack 
train belonging to Jesse Lasky (of Hollywood fame) 
with a canoe atop a mule. He had been fishing in 
Bench and Marjorie Lakes and boasted "that no canoe 
had ever been transported by mule into the Sierra 
before." And it was our unexpressed hope that it 
would never be done again 0 Later we found a coiled 
bed-spring-mattress at Bench Lake and understood 
that it was a relic of that Hollywood invasion. The 
disposal of this unsightly reminder of civilization 
caused Frank Lewis and his helpers no end of troubleo 

192S Orland Bartholomew, passed through the Ba¬ 
sin, alone, in the middle of winter, on his epic trip 
from Mto Whitney to Yosemite 0 He found Marjorie Lake 
so heavily frozen over that the ice was all buckled 
into large hummocks. But Palisade Lake was only 
partly frozen over. He mentions the friendly chica° 
dees he met at timberline and how they enjoyed the 
food he shared with them c Daytime temperatures he 
found around 40° (not far different than we found 
them this summer) but the nights were as low as 4° 

1939 First High Trip coming south over the new¬ 
ly opened Mather Pass, stopped at Bench Lake, I re¬ 
member well the great cheer that arose when I.announ¬ 
ced that we would stay there 3 days instead of the 
single scheduled overnight stay 0 

1940 Kings Canyon National Park established. 

Since then the High Trip has made the Upper Ba¬ 
sin and Bench Lake a regular stop, Joe Wampler also 
stops here annually on the John Muir Trail trips. 

Then with the announcement that Taboose Pass Trail 
had been improved (???) the Base Camp made its first 
visit to the region--- this just for the record. 


TRAILS INTO AND WITHIN THE UPPER BASIN 

There is no easy route into the Upper Basin 
of the South Fork, and that is why it is not over¬ 
run with weekend hikers and fishermen. The var¬ 
ious routes require from three to five days* that 
is, all but Taboose Pass, which must be done in 
one long and tough day* as there are no camp 
sites along the trail. All of the other access 
trails join the John Muir Trail either to the 
north or to the south, 

John Muir Trail 

The Muir Trail, in this section of the Sierra 
is a sort of main artery, with all other trails 
running into it as feeding laterals 0 We will 
give, here, only a short summary of these trails 
as they are thoroughly covered in a complete 
and authoritative way in that small and inex¬ 
pensive little volumn, the Guide of the John 
Muir Trail by Walter Starr 0 Every hiker and 
camper should have a copy with him when travel¬ 
ing in the Sierra, 

We will cover only that section of the Muir 
Trail between Grouse Meadow and Woods Creek, as 
it is part of the access trail system into the 
South Fork Upper Basin, 

Grouse Meadows is one of the most beautiful 
meadows in the Sierra--- 8300 feet in elevation, 
and sort of pivotal point for trails in all dir¬ 
ections-- from Muir Pass (12 miles) to the north, 
from Bishop Pass (11 miles) to the east, Simpsons 
Meadow (10 miles) to the west, and Bench Lake 
18 miles to the south. The best camping will be 
found at the upper end, as the meadow Is inclined 
to be boggy. 

Climbs of Devils Crags start from here and 
exceptional fishing in Ladder Lake, on the shelf 
above o 




















The Muir Trail turns east here and follows 
Palisade Creek to Deer Meadows (3 miles) which 
is a good base for the climbs of Thunderbolt, 

North Palisade and Mt® Sillo Also from here 
there is a ducked trail up Cataract Greek for 
the climb of Observation Pk. and a knapsack 
route over into the Cartridge Creek country * 

At the upper end of Deer Meadows the trail 
enters a deep gorge, which bespeaks the diffic¬ 
ulties they had working out the Muir trail thr¬ 
ough here. After following some spectacular 
trail building along polished ledges, we reach 
the Lower Palisade Lake (3 miles) and the over¬ 
swing view of the Mido Palisade Crest overhead® 
Good fishing in both lakes, with two camps-with- 
stupendous-views on the upper Lake, one by a 
stream about half way along its eastern shore, 
the other along the stream running into the 
Upper Lake. From here a ducked trail takes off, 
crosses the Crest south of Middle Palisade and 
follows the stream down to Glacier Lodge 0 From 
here start the climbs of Middle Palisade (both 
north and south faces) and of Disappointment Pk. 

From the Upper Lake it is only a short zig 
zag pull to Mather Pass, (12,050 ft.) where one 
must turn around and take time to photograph and 
absorb one of the outstanding panoramas of the 
Sierra Nevada'—the whole 14,000 foot group from 
North Palisade to Disappointment, all seen in 
sharp turretted silhouette. 

From Mather Pass, the trail drops down into 
the Upper Basin. At the head of the Basin there 
are some sparce campsites from which to climb 
Split Mt. and Bolton Coit Brown, both of which 
are easy. 

Although the trail follows the west bank of 
the River, one can cross-country down the east 
side and visit Cardinal Lake before dropping down 
into the forested area® Very fine camp sites (fo: 
smaller parties) will be found on both banks of 


the river down among the trees® The trail crosses 
the river just as it turns west, with a broad ford 
for the animals and a log (about 100 yards up stream) 
for pedestrians® 

At this point one can take the trail up the east 
wall to Taboose Pass (3 miles), or follow down stream 
on the trail which climbs out of the Canyon and up 
to Cartridge Pass (7 miles)® A mile further on, 
as the trail climbs out of the river bottom and the 
wooded zone into the open, the trail takes off to 
Bench Lake (2^ miles)® Good camping at either end 
of the Lake, with grazing at the east end only® 

From here start the climbs of Arrow Peak, Cardinal 
Mt., Striped Mto and all of the ion-named peaks there¬ 
abouts® 

From Bench Lake one can drop down the beginning 
of the Murro Blanco into the canyon, but the knap¬ 
sack route down the gorge is rough, full of brush 
and talus and not recommended when the river is high. 
Also, a knapsack route starts from Bench Lake, crosses 
the south shoulder of Arrow Pk. and drops down Arrow 
Creek to Woods Creek and Paradise Valley. This was 
the route used by the earlier explorers to Arrow Pk. 
and Bench Lake• 

The Muir Trail continues south up a gentle valley 
past a series of lakes including Marjorie Lake® From 
a fair campsite here, the climb of Mt® Pinchot can 
be made® It is only a short hike along the trail to 
the top of Pinchot Pass (12,050 feet) from which 
a wide panorama of the jumbled peaks of Woods Creek 
watershed can be obtained® It is an easy climb 
from the Pass to the top of Mt. Wynne® 

The trail then drops sharply (and often with deep 
snow drifts) down on the south side and then wends 
its way to Twin Lakes (3 miles) where there is fair 
camping and excellent fishing® A half mile further 
on you arrive at the junction with the Sawmill Pass 
Trail, but the Muir Trail keeps on the north bank 
of Woods Creek which it follows for three miles to 
the Woods Creek Trail from Paradise Valley. 




























(A) Access Trail via South Lake, Bishop Pass* Dusy Basin & Mather Pass 


This is one of the easiest trails into the 
heart of the Sierra and leads into some of its 
most spectacular scenery. This lateral starts 
at a high elevation, 9$750 feet and climbs only 
a little over 2000 feet to the top of Bishop 
Pass From the Pass one can'’climb Mto Agassiz 
over sloping loose rock, also cross Jig Saw 
Pass to the Big Pine Creek lakes. 

Dropping down a short distance (for a total 
of 7 miles from the road) we reach Dusy Basino 
We can camp here (only fair camping and exposed) 
and the next day cross Knapsack Pass to climb 
the Palisade Peaks and short cut to Palisade 
Lakes via Glacier Creek Basin. Or we can drop 
down from Dusy Basin along the Dusy Creek Trail 


for three miles and spend our first night on the 
Kings River in LeConte Canyono The views from 
the trail descending Dusy Creek are the kind you 
will spend a lot of film on--- up the Canyon to¬ 
ward Muir Pass, across the glaciated basins to 
the Devil*s Crags etc. 

If our schedule calls for only three days 
from the roadhead to Bench Lake, then our next 
night had best be spent on the Palisade Lakes 
whichever we can make--- preferrably the Upper 
if you want to witness some of the wonderful sun¬ 
set, lightings on the massive battlements beetl¬ 
ing down from above you. This will leave a short 

and easy hike for the last day- or with an 

early start one could climb Split Mt. enroute. 

















Taboose Pass 


This Taboose Pass Trail is the shortest, most 
direct--* BUT ROUGHEST, TOUGHEST route into the 
Upper Basin--- if not in the entire Sierra* 

It starts at 5.$500 feet in the desert and in 
seven miles climbs to 11,487 feet on Taboose Pass* 
and to add to your misery, there are no camp sites 
for another 5 miles* 

While the trail follows the course of Taboose 
Creek, water is hot accessible until you reach 
8000 feet* So some people recommend carrying 
a canteen* Our own recommendation is to go very 
light, get an early (yes, at least one hour before 
sunrise) start and be up out of the desert before 
the heat reaches you* Watch for rattlesnakes in 
the desert* There is one possibility for camping 
at the second crossing below the falls, about 


half wa jo It is rocky and might do for a small 
party. 

If you start at 4 aoiiio, you should make the 
first crossing by 8s30 a 0 m 0 If the ford is not 
feasible, try rock-hopping a 100 yards up-stream* 
About a mile above this crossing watch the oppo¬ 
site side of the valley for n the stream gushing 
forth a full fledged torrent” from the side of 
the mountain. You should reach the falls by 10 a Q m 

From the falls on, the trail gets worse, 
steeper and rockier--- and with no camp sites, 
but with occasional water and several snow banks* 

If you are going to Bench Lake, leave the main 
trail a mile and a half west of the pass and work 
your way over the southwest corner of the plateau, 
where you will find a trail bearing west. 















Sawmill Pass may be the longest pass across 
the Crest into this section, but it is also the 
most interesting of the east-side trails<> As a 
means of leaving the mountains? I know of no trail 
that I prefer and can be made very easily in one 
•day from Woods Lake— that is if you do not daw- 
die along the way. 

However;, as a route in 5 , it should be done, in 
two days? with a predawn start from Division Creek 
Power House, If you plan to start in the dark, be 
sure to mark the trail the night before? as the 
net-work of cattle trails will more than confuse 
you and lose your way for you in the dark. By 
all means try at being on the Hogsback in time to 
see the dawn over Owens Valley, 


For your first night? you can easily make Saw- 
mill Meadow, but it would be advisable, time and 
energy permitting, to continue on to the firjst 
lake. 

Right through there is a photographer’s para- 
dise? with deep blue lakes? blood-red rocks and 
rich green trees etc,--- and tizaare formations. 
From 9000 feet to (almost) the summit? the trail 
is well shaded- by fine forests and with water 
convenient all the way (in the upper half). 

Your second night’s camping spot shouldi.be 
at one of the higher Woods Lakes-- they are all 
beautiful and worth a night’s rest there. The 
next day? the trails drop severely to the John 
Muir Trail at Woods Creek. 






















From the "west side" of the Sierra:, the most 
practical and diversified route is that which 
starts at the end of the road in Kings Canyon, 
goes the full length of Paradise Valley up Woods 
Creek and over Pinchot Passo At present this is 
a pleasant and repaying three day trip, which 
may be cut to two, when and if the trail is ever 
worked out up the South Fork gorge past the Murro 
Blanco. 

The first day takes you up past the famous 
Mist Falls (a good place for lunch), then leis¬ 
urely up the beautiful Paradise Valley, where 
you can camp most anywhere, but preferrably as 
near the mouth of Woods Creek as possible. 

Next morning cross the South Fork, just 
above its confluence with Woods Creek, The next 


six miles are the least interesting, but keep 
an eye open for rattle snakes-— all the way up. 
Usually rattlers are not seen at elevations this 
high, but Woods Creek is different. 

The next good camp sites are at and near 
the junction with the Muir Trail, but since you 
have time, push on to the junction with the Saw¬ 
mill Pass (Woods Lake) trail, or if you want fish¬ 
ing, go still further (half a mile) to Twin Lakes. 

This second day has passed through deeply 
furrowed geography, and on the third day you 
get out "top-side" from where you can look back 
on the rugged country you have been threading 
your way through. From there, it will be an 
easy day over Pinchot Pass and down to Bench 
Lake. 
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LAKES 


The lakes that I have found of interest in 
the basin include: 

Bench Lakes This lake is truly anomalous, per- 
ched high on a mountain shelf, with two pyramid¬ 
al peaks forming an unusual and perfect backdrop* 
It is one of those photogenic features, where 
even the rankest of amateurs can always get a 
good picture--- with wonderful reflections of 
Arrow Peake, taken in the early morning from 
the east end--- or of the sunset glows on the 
Sierra Crest, taken from the west end. 

Marion Lake s For a perfect homeymoon, here is 
the idealistic stop, away from anything that 
might remind you of this turbulent world, in 
your own little Changri La on the shores of 
Joe LeConte's gem-like Marion Lake, secreted 
in an amphitheater, high up in the headwaters 
of Cartridge Creek* 

Cardinal Lake s bold, colorful and overawing is 
this bleak, deep-blue lake filling a recessed 
amphitheater, with towering walls of gray gran¬ 
ite overlaid by black basalt, turned red with 
rust* This lake formerly had good fishing for 
golden trout of fabulous size* The golden trout 
have all disappeared and in their place you will 
find other large-sized trout--- and catch them 
if you can--- they're mighty wary* 

Other Lakes s there are dozens of other lakes 
and perhaps you have chosen one to your* own lik¬ 
ing. I list some of those that have caught my 
fancyi Marjorie Lake with its irridescent head- 
wall and hungry fish; Striped Lake reflecting 
the bizaare formations above; Benchlette Lake, 
diminutive replica of Bench Lake, on its own 
little bench, high up oh the west shoulder of 
Grandma's Nubbin* 


G-- 


PANORAMIC VIEWPOINTS 


Again we are restricting ourselves to those 
places that we have seen with a particular pano¬ 
rama* 

Split Mt*s From its summit you look along the 
jagged edge of the Sierra as it jufys in and 
out forming an uneven ragged Crest* From here 
you can see all of the great peaks (most of 
them around 14,000 feet) from North Palisade 
to Mt* Whitney* To the east, at your very 
feet, 10,000 feet directly below you, lies, in 
the lavender haze, the Owens Valley-—■ and to 
the west, in the distance, far out beyond the suc¬ 
cessive waves of mountain ranges lies the great 
San Joaquin Valley. And in strange contrast you 
are surrounded by a bed (the most profuse I have 
ever seen) of fragrant polemonium* 

Arrow Peak ; This pyramid stands out, apart from 
the mountains along the Crest and for that reason 
serves as a perfect view-point for the long sil¬ 
houetted parade of peaks from Mt. Goddard to Mt* 
Whitney * 

Mather Pass ; No words have ever described, nor 
has any photograph ever caught the impressiveness 
of the scene to the north of this Pass--- the dark 
Palisade wall of peaks rising vertically above 
the granite basin below with its expanse of deep 
blue lakes. 

Bench Lake Balcony s Time and time again I've 
climbed to that little dome north-west of Bench 
Lake--- and always found someone else there 
ahead of me—- gazing down into that mysterious 
depth of the South Fork gorge as it fades away 
in endless distance toward Paradise Valley, flank¬ 
ed by diagonal buttresses, as a succession of 
mountain ranges give way to the mighty erosive 
force of the turbulent stream below* 
































CAMPSITES 


Good campsites are not plentiful in the 

Basin- that is for large parties. Naturally, 

the lone fisherman, or a small group can make 

themselves comfortable anywhere- under any 

old albicaulis, near a stream, where the view 
is good and the wind not too violent. 

For this type of rugged mountaineer, there 
are any number of such campsites, at and above 
timberline, each with a superlative outlook. We 
know of a dozen such high up near Mather Pass 
and over toward the lakes under Split Mt; then 
there is another group up on the way to Cardinal 
Lake; and there is a specially fine one up the 
small lake just south of Cartridge Pass, and 
dozens of them by the lakes on the north side 
of that Pass; and of course that perfectly 
wondrous one at Marion Lake; then too you'll 
find a half dozen such sites in each of the 
small lake-filled basins that head south from 
the Bench Lake trail-— and of course there are 
litterally hundreds of individual campsites all 
along the bench whereon is located Bench Lake. 

For larger groups, there are well protected 
campsites on both banks of the river in among 
the pine forests, with deep beds of pine needles 
beneath and stately conifers above-— and often 
with a quiet bend in the river where the fast¬ 
running water slows up long enough for you to 
bathe safely. Grazing will be found in small 
meadows back from the stream. This type of 
campsite you will find both in the Upper Basin 
and down in the Canyon. 

Of course the superlative campsites are 
those around Bench Lake-— either on the rocky 
promontories at the east end, or in the forested 
area at the west end. Both locations will take 

care, comfortably of hundreds of campers- that 

is if you'll scurry for firewood and bury your 
cans. 


MOUNTAIN CLIMBS 


For complete climbing data for this region, 
and elsewhere in the Sierra, consult the Sierra 
Club's A Climber's Guide to the High Sierra , 
edited by Hervey Voge. In this small and con¬ 
cise pocket volumn, he gives you the many routes 
by which each mountain has been climbed, togeth¬ 
er with its rating. 

In the following, we suggest only the usual 
route used by non-technical climbers, leaving 
many of the details of route finding to your 
own judgment and selection. 



Split Mt. (14,058 ft.) 


From south of Mather Pass, traverse around 
the north end of Lake 11,563, keeping high and 
out of the boggy areas, to the low point in the 
saddle. From there climb the north slope over 
easy slabs. With a bit of careful route select¬ 
ion, no difficulties will be encountered—- the 
climbing time, between 3 and 4 hours. Rated as 
Class #2. 





























Cardinal Mt. (13,397 ft.) 

Cardinal Mt. is a granite mountain, with two 
humps or caps of rusty black lava on its shoulder 
and summit$ in between is a saddle of granite. 

From near Taboose Pass, climb directly to 
this saddle over granite, then turn east and 
climb the lava talus to the summit which is a 
cap of metamorphised limestone. Climbing time 
between 2 and 3 hours. Rated Class #2. 


Striped Mt. (13,189 ft.) 

Again from Taboose Pass turn south east and 
pass lake 11,450 (numbered on the old map) on 
the west side, and work your way up on the east 
face and/or northeast spur, keeping to the more 
solid slabs. This will bring you to the summit 
plateau, from which it is an easy walk to the 
summit. Climbing time about 3 hours. Class #2. 


Mt. Pinchot (13,495 ft.) 


Leave the trail just before it starts up for 
Pinchot r ss and climb directly up the south slope 
keeping to the west, until you reach the shoulder, 
then follow the west summit spur. Climbing time 
2 hours. Rated 2nd Class. 



Mt. Wynne (13,179 ft.) 



An easy climb direct from Pinchot Pass, going 
up the connecting ridge. Climbing time 1 hour. 
Class #2. 


Arrow Peak (12,958 ft.) 

From Bench Lake follow up the talus chute to the 
low saddle east of the peak, or climb one of the snow 
chutes, if the snow is firm and free from cornices. 
From there work your way up the south east slope to 
the summit ridge, thence to the summit. Stick to the 
firm slabs on the way up, but you will find it faster 
and easier to come down on the scree. Climbing time 
from the Lake 4 hours. Rated as Class #2. 
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The high, jagged crest u± 
the Sierra intercepts the rain 
clouds formed by the inter¬ 
action of coastal and interior 
climatic elements and causes 
frequent precipitation on the 
gentle, thickly forested west 
slope of the Sierra Nevadao Thus 
the clouds and precipitation are 
generally discharged thoroughly 
to the west of the crest, leaving 
in the rain shadow of the Sierra 
the great stretches of desert that 
extend far to the east. The break 
in relative precipitation is so 
abrupt that the biological change 
between the east and west' sides of 
the range is sharply marked and 
often dramatic. 
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After an early 
morning rising and 
weighing of dunnage. 
Base Campers from the 
Wilderness Camp left 
upper Woods Lake, their half-way 
camp on the trail out to roads and 
cars, stores and radios, and the 
other things they had left behind 
for two rainy weeks in the wilder¬ 
ness. I feel that the frequent 
and often violent storms which we 
experienced helped to heighten, 
rather than lessen, the refresh¬ 
ing stimulus of wilderness 
which is so lacking in the 
everyday lives we lead here be¬ 
low. But that is not pertinent 
to this report. 
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Leaving Woods Lake, we were 
greeted by the sight of a 
somewhat uncertain sunlight 
shining through heavy clouds 
but the time had long passed 
when a few clouds were suf- 
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joyment of the splendid mountain sceneryc So 
we walked up the trail toward Sawmill Pass* 
soon leaving the forests of lodgepole and foxtail 
pine that clothed the slopes about the series of 
lakes where we had spent the night 0 We walked 
through lush meadows at and just above timber* 
line, crossed the belt of the shrubby whitebark 
pines, and then surprisingly soon, climbed over 
the edge of a small plateau, at the side of which 
the outlines of the sign marking Sawmill Pass 
were plainly visibleo Here colorful sedimentar- 
ies and metamorphics splashed the gray garnitic 
slopes with red and brown. 

Here, also, on this plateau, above timber- 
line at about 11,250 feet elevation, a fascina¬ 
ting group of plants clung to the sandy soil 
and tried the skill of the botanist in search¬ 
ing them out. Two loco-weeds were fairly common^ 
one a tiny white-flowered species which resem¬ 
bled phlox in its general appearance but which 
revealed its identity when closer inspection 
disclosed its white, pea-like flowers. This 
species ( Astragalus Kentrophyta var. danaus), 
had only been known from the Dana area and Mam¬ 
moth Crest, where it grows on a similar series 
of rocks. But the other was even more stunning 
--a delightful new species, as yet un-named, 
with red-marked inflated pods, whose affinities 
lie.with another rare species ( Astragalus monoe - 
nsisO » of the sagebrush-covered plains of Mono 
County. Together with these was a rare sedge 
( Carex tahoensis ) never before found south of 
Coyote Ridge 9 where it was discovered on the 
1947 Base Camp and re-collected on the 1950 
outing. With this wonderful trio of plants 
grew other rare alpines-- two species of cinque¬ 

foil, a fine draba, a tiny chickweed which ex- * 
tends south from arctic regions, and other 
plants which grow more commonly on these high, 
barren slopes. Obviously, an unusual geologic¬ 


0 - 


al background was at the root of the matter. 
This, coupled with th«i circumstance that no 
botanist engaged in general collecting had 
yet visited the plateau, made possible these 
exciting discoveries in July, 1956. 

On the east side of the Pass, we first 
descended steep slopes and traversed meadows 
similar to those we had left behind. Thick 
forests of foxtail pine (Pinus Balfouriana ) 
here near its northern limit of growth on 
the east side of the range, clothed the slope 
But it soon became evident to the careful 
observer that the annual rainfall was de¬ 
creasing from locality to locality as we 
descended, for the influence of the desert be 
gan to subtilely make itself clear in the 
composition of the flora. When we reached 
Sawmill Lake, at about 10,100 feet eleva¬ 
tion, a good forest of limber pine ( Pinus 
flexilis ), heavily fruiting at this season, 
and desert mountain mahogany ( Cercocarpus 
ledifolius), which appeared here for the 
first time on our trip, clearly delineated 
the first zone of lower precipitation. 





























Dropping down a steep slope of colorful 
metamorphic rocks spotted with orange, red, 
and brown, we reached the smaller Mule Lake 
(9,700 feet elevation) where such desert plants 
as sagebrush ( artemisia tridentata), ricegrass 
( Oryzopsis hymenoides ), and rabbitbrush ( Chry - 
sothamnus viscidiflorus ) showed that we were 
getting closer to the dry-baked flats of the 
Owens Valley., 

But on leaving the 
shelf on which J/Iule 
Lake is found today, 
we were surprised 
to enter a long, 
heavily wooded 
valley, forested 
with Jeffrey pine 
of a size and mag¬ 
nificence unusual 
for this generally 
large and magnifi¬ 
cent specieso This, 
to me, was the fea¬ 
ture that makes this 
canyon unique among 
the many that transect the steep eastern es¬ 
carpment of the Sierra, for few are so heavily 
wooded* While Jeffrey pine is a common tree on 
the east side of the Sierra, found regularly 
along the canyons of that slope, it is not 
often as common or well-developed as here. 
Growing together with the pines were such 
woodland species of plants as cream-flowered 
wintergreen ( Pyrola dentata var® Integra ) 
and pine-drops ( Pterospora andromede a)^ while 
along the streams in the mass of lush vegeta¬ 
tion found there, were such additional plants 
as the pink wintergreen ( Pyrola asarlfolia var. 
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incarnata ); twayblade orchid ( Listera convalar - 
ioides ) s with its curious 
green flowers and fruits; 
and water beech ( Betu ¬ 
la fontinalis ), dis¬ 
playing attractive 
dark-green leaveso 
With the exception, of 
the last-named shrub, 
all of these are un¬ 
common on the east 
side of the Sierra 
Nevada, and the tway- 
blade had never previ¬ 
ously been collected 
on that side of the 
Range. In shaded 
depressions grew 
some small trees 
of black oak ( Quer - 
cus Kelloggii )• 













































Thus a thick forest of Jeffrey pines 
clothes the slopes of Sawmill Creek canyon 
from about 5,500 to about 9,400 feet eleva¬ 
tion. We, however, left the immediate vicin¬ 
ity of the stream at about 7,200 feet eleva¬ 
tion, and in doing so left thei forest of pines 
also. Some of us saw the remains of the pio¬ 
neer sawmill that processed these pines, and 
from which the drainage derived its name. 

Following the trail to the north over 
the hot, granitic Hogback, however, we found 
a more suitable habitat for rattlesnakes and 
desert plants. Among the latter was the 
blazing star ( Mentzelia laevicaulis ), a 

plant nearly five 
feet tall, with 
bright yellow 
star-shaped flow¬ 
ers over three in¬ 
ches in diametero 
Associated with it 
was a tall rose- 
purple pentstemon 
and a bushy, white- 
flowered morning- 
glory, little 
known from the 
east side of the 
mountains. At 
Lake Sabrina, 
where a somewhat 
similar set of 
plants was found, 
the local inhab¬ 
itants called the 
blazing star 
buena mu.jer , which name refers to the clinging 
hairs on the stem and leaves, and is a rather 
humorous reminder of Spanish days in California. 



A common shrub of this region was joint- 
pine or mexican tea, whose tiny scale-like 
leaves clothe the stems so sparsely that they 
appear bare. Two species of this very inter¬ 
esting genus were found 
( Ephedra viridis and 
E. nevadensis ), both 
showing that they were 
conifers by their small, 
loosely constructed 
cones, borne in groups 
at the joints in the 
stemo 

But we were grad¬ 
ually leaving what may 
be considered the Sierra, 
and as we plodded down 
the long, dusty trail 
to the Dividion Creek 
Power House, we saw a 
new set of plants and 
animalso These were 
forms which properly 
belong to the flat 
floor of the Mojave 
Desert, but had suc¬ 
ceeded in climbing a 

few hundred feet up the slopes. They need 
not concern us in a report on a Sierran out¬ 
ing, but I feel that the upper part of these 
canyons on the east side is just as much a 
part of the Sierra as that in which we gener¬ 
ally spend our summers, and although not as 
suitable for outings in most cases, is none¬ 
theless a very interesting facet of the Range 
and of the many biological, geological, and 
meteorological factors that combine to make 
it the fascinating region that .it is. 
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